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The A R G U ME N x. 


The reconciliation of Achilles and Agamemnon. 


| i brings to Ber ſon the armour made by Vulcan. 85 
Preſerves the body of his friend from corruption, and commands 
Bim 0 aſſemble the army, to declare his reſentment at an end. 

Agamemnon and Achilles art ſolemnly reconcil'd The ſpeeches, 


preſents, and ceremonies on that eccafion. Achilles is with great 


d ſſiculty perſuaded. to refrain from the battle till the troops have 
refreſbed themſelves, by the advice of Ulyſſes. The preſents are 


conveyed to the tent of Achilles : where Briſeis laments over the _ 


Jody of Patroclus. The bers ebſlinately refuſes all repaſt, and 
gives himſelf up to lamentations fir his friend. Minerva-deſ- 
Sends to Hrengiben bim, by the order of Jupiter. He arm for 
the fight ; his appearance deſcribed. He addreſſes limſelf to his 
| bor ſes, and reproaches them with the death of Patroclus. One 
of them it miraculouſly endued with voice, and inſpired to pro- 
pPbecy his fate; but the hero, not aftenifoed * that prodigy, rufbes ; 
wn fury to the combat, 


The thirteenth day. be ſcene is on the ſea. ſbure. 
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Above the waves that bluſh'd with early red, 


(With new-born day to gladden mortal fight, 
And gild the courts of heav'n with facred light,) 
Thr immortal arms the Goddeſs-mother bears 8 
Swift to her ſon: Her ſon ſhe finds in tears, 5 
Siretch'd o'er Patroclus corſe, while all the reſt 
Their Sov'reign's ſorrows in their own expreſt. 
A ray divine her heavenly preſence ſhed, | 
And thus, his hand ſoft-touching, Thetis ſaid: 10 
Suppreſs (my ſon) this rage of grief, and know | 
It was not man, but heav'n that gave the blow; Ro 
| Behold what arms by Vulcan are beftow'd, | 
Arms worthy thee, — fit to grace a God. 
A 3 3 Then 
V. 13. Behold what arms, Kc.) It is not 8 only 


Wich has this idea, of giving divine arms to a hero; we have 
a very remarkable example of it in our holy books. la the fe- 


cond of Maccabees, chap. 16. Judas ſees in a dream the n 


phet Jeremiah bringing to him a ſword as from God. Tho? 
this was only a dream, or a viſion, yet it is ſtill the ſame Idea. 
This example is likewiſe ſo much the more worthy obſervation, 
as it is much later than the age of Homer; and as thereby it is 
ſeen, that the ſame way of thinking continued a long time a- 
 wongſt the oriental nations. Daci:r, | 


— 


. Homer” 8 111A p. B. XIx. 


Tben Tn the radiant burthen on the ground 3 1 $ = 


| Clang the ſtrong arms, and ring the ſhores around: 

Back ſhrink the Myrmidons with dread furprize, 

And from the broad effulgence turn their eyes. 

Unmov'd, the hero kindles at the ſhow, e 

And feels with rage divine his boſom glow; 20 

From his fierce eye-balls living flames expire, 

And flaſh inceſſant, like a ſtream of fire; 

He turns the radiant gift ; and feeds his mind 

: On all th' immortal artiſt had deſign dc. 
Goddeſs (he cry d) theſe glorious arms that 1155 25 

With matchleſs art, confeſs the hand divine. 

Now to the bloody battle let me bend: 

But ah ! the relicks of my flaughter'd friend! 

In thoſe wide wounds thro' which his ſpirit fled, 
_ Shall flies, and wornis OS pollute. the dead! > 30 5 
That 


v. 30. Shall PER and worms . . the diad 71 
The care which Achilles takes in this place to drive away the 
flies from the dead body of Patrocler, ſeems to us a mean em- 
ployment, and a care unworthy of a hero. But. that office was 
regarded by Homer, and by all the Greeks of his time, as a 
pious duty conſecrated by cuſtom and religion; which obliged: 
| the kindred and friends of the deceaſed. to watch his corps, and 
prevent any corruption before the ſolemn day of his funeral. It 
is plain this devoir was thought an indiſpenſable one, fince 

Achilles could not diſcharge himſelf of it but by impoſing it 
upon his mother. It is alſo clear, that in thoſe times the pre- 
ſervation of a dead body was accounted a very important mat- 
ter, fince the Goddeſſes themſelves, nay the moſt delicate of the 
_ Goddeſſes, made it the ſubject of their utmoſt attention. As 
Thetis preſerves the body of Fatroclus, and chaſes from it thoſe. 
nſeQs that breed in the wounds and cauſe putrefaCtion, so 
Venus is employed day and night about that of Hector, in driv- 
ing away the dogs to which Achilles had expoſed it. Apollo, on. 
his part, covers it with a thick cloud, and preſerves its freſu- 
neſs amidſt the greateſt heats of the fun : And this care of the 
_ deities over the dead was Iooked upon by men as af rait of their 


piety. 


| There 16 1040 excellent remark upon this paſlage | in Boſſu's ad- 
r 125 nurakle 


\ 


B. Xx. HOMER'S ILTAD. 7 


That unavailing care be laid aſide, 
(The azure Goddefs to her ſon reply'd) 


. Whole years untouch'd, uninjur'd ſhall remain, 


Freſh as in life, the carcaſe of the ſlain. „„ 
But go, Achilles, (as affairs require) 35 
Before the Grecian Peers renounce thine ire: 


Then uncontroll'd in boundleſs war engage, 
And heay'n with ſtrength ſupply the mighty rage! 


Then in the noſtrils of the lain ſhe pour d 


Nectareous drops, and rich Ambrofia ſhow'r'd 40 


O'er all the corſe: The flies forbid their prey, 


Untouch'd it reſts, and facred from decay, 


Achilles to the ſtrand obedient went; 


The ſhores reſounded with the voice he ſent. | 
= The heroes heard, and all the naval train 45 
That tend the ſhips, or guide them o'er the main, 


Alarm'd, tranſported at the well-known ſound, 


5 Frequent and full, the great aſſembly crown'd ; 


Studious to ſee that terror of the plain, 


| Long loſt to battle, ſhine in- arms again. 50 


)))%%%%%%CCC “ 
mirable treatiſe of the epic poem, lib. 3. cap. 10. To ſpeak 


* (ſays this author) of the arts and ſciences as a poet ought, we 
© ſhould veil them under names and actions of perſons ficitious 


©. and allegorical, Homer will not plainly ſay that ſalt has the 


virtue to preſerve dead bodies and prevent the flies from en- 


« gendering worms in them, he will not ſay, that the ſea pre- 


$ ſeated Achilles a remedy to preſerve Patroclus from pu- 
© trefaCtion ; but he will make the ſea a Goddeſs, and tell ue, 
that Theris, to comfort Achilles, engaged to perfume the 
body with an Ambrofia which ſhould keep it a whole year 
from corruption: It is thus Homer teaches the poets to ſpeak 
of arts and ſciences, This example ſhews the nature of the 
things, that flies cauſe putrefaQion, that ſalt preſervesibo- _ 
dies from it; but all this is told us poetically, the who e is 


reduced into action, the ſea is made a perſon who ſpeaks and 
% aQs, and this proſepopaia is accompanied with paſſion, ten- 


_ *© derneſsand affection; in a word, there is nothing which is 


© not (according to Ariftetle*s precept). endued with man- 


en. 


Why ſhould (alas) a mortal man, as I, 


a HOMER'S IL IA p. 


T -dides and Ulyſſes firſt appear, 
Lame with their wounds, and leaning on the ſpear „ 
Theſe on the ſacred ſeats of council plac'd, 
The King of men, Atrides, came the laſt: 
| He too fore wounded by Agenor's ſon, 
Achilles (riſing in the midſt) begun. - 
Oh Monarch ! better far had been the fate 
Of thee, of me, of all the Grecian ſtate, 
If, (ere the day when by mad paſſion ſway d. 
Raſh we contended for the black- ey d Raid) 60 
Preventing Dian had diſpatch'd her dart, 
And ſhot the ſhining miſchief to the heart! 
Then many a hero had not preſs'd the ſhore, 
Nor Trey s glad fields been fatten'd with our gore: 
Long, long ſhall Greece the woes we caus d, — 6s 
And ſad poſterity repeat the tale, 
But this, no more the object of debate, 
ls paſt, forgotten, and reſign'd to fate: 


B. XIX. 


55 


* 


V. 61. Hewes Dian had dif; pee ber dart, 
And ſbot the ſhining miſchief to the heart. + 


Achilles wiſhes Briſeis had died before ſhe had occaſioned ſo 
great calamities to his countrymen ; I will not ſay to excuſe 
him, that his virtue here overpowers his love, but that the 
wiſh is not fo very barbarous as it may ſeem by the phraſe to a2 
modern reader. It is not, that Diana had actually killed her, 
as by a particular ſtroke or judgment from heaven; it means 
no more than a natural death, as appear from Es. in 
OJ ff. 16. | 
M ben age and fickneſs have 827 2 | 4 
2 lo comes, and Cynthia comes ale F ws 
bend the filver biet for ſudden il 8 | 
427 every ſbining arrow comes to kill, 


And he does not wiſh her death now, ry Wes ſhe had been his | 


miſtreſs, but only chat ſhe had died, before he knew or loved 
her. 
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Here then my anger ends: Let war ſucceed, 
And ev'n as Greece has bled, let lion bleed. 
Now call the hoſts, and try, if in our fight, 
Troy yet ſhall dare to camp a ſecond night? 
T deem, their mightieſt, when this arm he knows, 785 
Shall *ſcape with tranſport, and with joy. repoſe. _ 
He faid : His finiſh'd. wrath with loud acclaun 
The Greeks accept, and ſhout Pelides' name. 
When thus, not riſing from his lofty throne, _—- 
In ſtate unmov'd, the King of men begun, 80 
Hear me, ye ſons of Greece ! with ſilence hear. 
And grant your monarch. an impartial ear; 
A while your loud, untimely joy ſuſpend, 
And let your raſh, injurious clamours end: Ok 
' Unruly murmurs, or ill-tim'd applauſe, 85 
Wrong the beſt ſpeaker, and the juſteſt cauſe. 
Nor charge on me; ye Greeks, the dire debate ;. 
Know, angry Jove, and all-compelling Fate, 
With fell. Erynnys, urg'd my wrath that day. 
When from Achilles arms I forc'd the prey. 9 
What then cou'd I, againſt the will of heav'n? 
Not by myſelf, but vengeful 472 driv'n ;_ 


She, Jove's dread daughter, fated to infeſt 4 
The race of mortals, enter'd in my breaſt. 
| . . 


V. 93. She, Jove's dread daughter.) This ſpeech of Aga- 
nemnon, conſiſting of little elſe than the long ſtory of Jupi - 
Fiter's caſting Diſcord out of heaven, ſeems odd enough at firſt 
fight; and does not indeed aufwer what I believe every reader 
expects at the conference of theſe two great princes, Without 
_ exculing it from the juſtneſs and proper application of the alle- 
| gory in the preſent:caſe, Lthink it a. piece of artifice, very. 
agreeable to the character of Agamemnon, which is a mixture 
of haughtineſs and.cunning ; he cannot prevail with himſelf 
any way, to leſſen. the. dignity of the royal character, of which 
he every where appears jealous :- Something he is obliged to 
ſay in publick, 4nd not brooking directly to own himſelf in the 


i 8 wrong 


10 HOMER's PLEAD, FP. x TA. 
Not on the ground that haughty fury treads, 
But prints her lofty footſteps on the heads 
Of mighty men; infficting as ſhe goes 
Long-feſt'ring wounds, inextricable woes! 
Of old, ſhe ftalk'd amidſt the bright abodes; 
And Fove himſelf, the Sire of men and Gods, 106 

The world's great ruler, felt her venom'd dart; 
Deceiv'd by Juno's wiles, and female art. 

For when Alemena's nine long months were run, 
And Jobe expected his immortal ſonn *. 
To Gods and Goddeſſes th' unruly joy 
He ſhew'd. and vaunted of his matchleſs boy: 
Frem us (he ſaid) this day an infant ſprings, 
Fated to rule, and born a King of Kings. 


8 


105. 


: Saturnia 


Vrong, he flurs it over with this tale. With what ſtate line ſs is 
id he yields?“ „was miſled (ſays he) but I was miſled like 
Jupiter. We inveſt you with our powers, take our troops and 
our treaſures: Our royal promiſe ſhell be fulfilled, but be 
vou pacified.“ | „ os | 
V. 93. She, Jove's dread daughter, fated to inſeſt 
| fe The race of mortals----] „ „ 
It appears from hence, that the ancients owned a Denon, cre-- 
ated by God himſelf, and totally taken up in doing miſ- 
chief. | | | : 
This fiction is very remarkale, in as much as it proves that 
the Pagans knew that a dæ mon of diſcord and male diction was 
in heaven, and afterwards precipitated to earth, which perfectly 
agrees with holy hiſtory. St. Juſtin will have it, that Homer 
attained to the Knowledge thereof in Zgypr, and that he had. 
even read what Iſaiah writes, _ 14. How art ihou fallen 
from beaven, O Lucifer! Jon of the morning, how art theu cut 
down to the ground which didſi ayeaken the nations? But our poet 
could not have ſeen the prophecy of Iſaiab, becauſe he lived 
100, or 150 years before that prophet ; and this anteriority of 
time makes this paſſage” the more obſervabel. Homer therein 
beare authentic witneſs to the truth of the ſtory of an ange! 
thrown from heaven, and gives this teſtimony above 100 
years beſore one of the greateſt prophets ipoke of it. Da- 
cier. | | 


„ * R 8 „ 


Saturnia aſk'd an oath, to touch the truth,. 


And fix dominion on the favour'd youth. 5 
The Thund'rer unſufpicious of the fraud, . 
Pronounc'd thoſe ſolemn words that bind a God. 


The joyful Goddeſs, from Olympus' height, 


Swift to Achaian Argos bent her ff ght; 
Scarce ſeven moons gone, lay Sthenelus his wife; 1 15 


She puſh'd her ling'ring infant into life: 


Her charms Alemena's coming labours ſtay, 
And ſtop the babe, juſt iſſuing to the day. 
Then bids. Saturnius bear his oath in mind; 


AA youth (ſaid ſhe) of Jove's immortal lind 120 
= * Is this day born: From Sthenelus he ſprings, 
= * And claims thy promiſe to be King of Kings. 


Grief ſeiz'd the Thund'rer, by his oath engeg d ; 
Stung to the ſoul, he forrow'd, and he rag'd. 

From his ambrofial head, where perch'd ſhe fate, 12 5 
He fnatch'd the Fury. Goddeſs of Debate, 

The dread, th' irrevocable oath he ſwore, 

Th' immortal ſeat ſhould ne'er beheld her more; 
And whirl'd her headlong down, for ever drivin 
From bright Olympus and the ſtarry heavn: 130 


Thence on the nether world the fury fell ; 


Ordain'd with man's contentious race to FR TY | 
Full oft' the God his ſon's hard toils bemoan'd, 


Curs'd the dire fury, and in ſecret groan'd. 


Ey:n thus, like Jobe himſelf, was I miſled, 1435: 
While raging Hector heap'd our camps with dead. 
What can the errors of wy rage atone? 

My martial troops, my treaſures are thy own : 
This inſtant from the navy. ſhall. be ſent. 
Whate'er Ulyſſes promis'd at thy tent: 140 
| | But 


12 HOMER'S II IAD. Þ. xx; 


But thou! appeas'd, propitious to our pray'r, 
Reſume thy arms, and ſhine again in war. 
O King of Nations ! whoſe ſuperior ſway 
(Returos Achilles) all our hoſts obe)! Ys 
To keep or ſend the preſents, be thy care; 145 
To us, tis equal: All we aſk is war, . 
While yet we talk, or but an inſtant ſiunnn 
The fight, our glorious work remains undone, + 
Let ev'ry Greek, who ſees my ſpear confound - 
The Trojan ranks, and deal deſtruction round, 150 
With emulation, what I act, furvey, 
And learn from thence the buſineſs of the day. 
The ſon of Peleus thus: And thus replies 
The great in councils, Ithacus the wiſe, - . 
Tho' god-like thou art by no toils oppreſt, 158 
At leaſt our armies claim repaſt and reſt: N 
Long and laborious muſt the combat be, 
When by the Gods inſpir'd, and led by thee. 
Strength is deriv'd from ſpirits and from blood, 
And thoſe augment by gen'rous wine and food; 160 
V. 148. To keep er ſend the preſents be thy care.) Achilles 
neither refuſes nor demands Agamemnon's preſents + The firſt 
-- ould be too contemptuous, and the other would look too ſel- 
fiſh. It would ſeem as if Achi/les fought only for pay like a mer- 
cenary, which would be utterly unbecoming a hero, and diſho- 
nourable to that character: Homer is wonderful as to the 
manners. Spend. Dac. „ | 5 
V. 159. Strength is deriv'd from ſpirits, &c.] This advice 
of U'yſſes that the troops ſhould refreſh themſelves with cating 
and drinking, was extremely neceſſary after a battle of ſo long 
continua ice as that of the day before: And Acbilles's defire that 
they ſhould charge the enemy immediately, without any re- 
ect ion on the neceſſity of that refreſhment, was alſo highly na- 
tural to his violent character. This forces Ulyſſes to repeat 
that advice, and inſiſt upon it ſo much: Which thoſe criticks 
did not ſee into, who thro? a falſe delicacy are ſhocked at his 
jaſiſting fo warmly upon eating aad drinking. Indeed to a 
y Ds | common | 


B. XIx. HOMER'S TI IA p. „ 


What boaſtful ſon of war, without that ſtay, 
Can laſt a hero thro a ſingle day? 
Courage may prompt ; but, ebbing out his frrength, | 
Mere unſupported man muſt yield at length ; 120 
Shrunk with dry famine, and with toils declin'd, 165 
The drooping body will deſert the mind: 
But built a-new with ftrength-conferring fare, 
With limbs and foul untam'd, he tires a war. 
Diſmiſs the people then, and give command, YR 
With ſtrong repaſt to hearten ev'ry band: 17 
But let the preſents, to Achilles made, 
In full aſſembly of all Greece be laid. _ 
The King of Men ſhall Tiſe in publick ſight, 
And ſolemn ſwear, (obſervant of the rite) 


9 


Phat ſpotleſs as ſhe came, the maid removes, 173 


Pure from his arms, and guiltleſs of his loves. | 
That done, a ſamptuous banquet ſhall be made, 25 
And the full price of injur'd honour paid. . 

Stretch not henceforth, O Prince! thy ſov' reign might, . 
Beyond the bounds of reaſon and of right; 180 
Tis the chief praiſe that &er to Kings belong'd, 

To right with juſtice whom with pow'r they wrong. d. 

To whom the Monarch. Juſt is thy decree, 


Thy words give joy, and wiſdom breathes in thee. 
Each due atonement gladly I prepare; 


188 
And heav'n regard me, as 1 juſtly fwear ! 
Here then a-while let Greece aſſembled ſtay, 
Nor great Achilles grudge this ſhort delay; 5 
Till 


common reader, who! is more fond of W and romanticle, | 
than of jaſt and natural images, this at firft fight may have an 
air of ridicule ; but I'll venture to ſay there is nothing ridicu- 
lous in the thing itſelf, nor mean and low in Hemer's manner 
of expreſſing it 2 And | believe the ſame of this tranſlation, tho? 


Ws h. not ſoftened or abated the idea they are lo offended 
Wit 


% 
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Till from the fleet our preſents be convey d, 

And, Fove atteſting, the firm compact made. 190 

A train of noble youth the charge ſhall bear; 
| Theſe to felect, U!yſſes, be thy care: 8 

In order rang d let all our gifts appear, . 

And the ſair train of captives cloſe the rear: 1 
Talthybius ſhall the victim boar convey, 195 
Sacred to Fowe, and yon' bright orb of day. e 
Por this (the ſtern Æacides replies) 
Some leſs important ſeaſon may ſuffice, 
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V. 197. The Hern Facides replies. ] The Greek verſe: 


- 1$ 
| Toy F amapuSien; po in r dag wndg Axes. 


Which is repeated very frequently throughout the Iliad. It is : 
a very juſt remark of a French critick, that what makes it ſo A 
much taken notice of, is the rumbling Ar and length-of the 
word amapero3ueve ; This is ſo true, that if in a:poem or ro- 
| mance of the ſame length as the Iliad, we ſhould repeat The 
Hero anſwered, full as often, we ſhould never be ſenſible of that 

repetition. And if we. are not- ſhocked at the like frequency of 
_ thole expreffions in the Aneid, fic ore refert, talia uoce refert, 
talia dicta dabat, wix ea fatus erat, &c, it is only becaule the 
found of the Latia. words does. not fill che ear like that of the 
Greek. araperoopeyes. 

The diſcourſe of the ſame critick upon theſe ſort of repetiti- 
ons in general, deſerves to be tranſcribed, That uſeleſs nice- 
ty, of avoiding every repetition, which the delicacy of latter 

ti mes has introduced, was not known to the firſt ages of anti- 
quity : The books of Moſes abound with them. Far from 
condemning their frequent uſe in the moſt ancient of all the 
poets, we ſhould look upon them as the certain character of the 
age in which he lived They ſpoke ſo in his time, and to 
have ſpoken otherwiſe had been a fault, And indeed nothing: 
is in itſelf ſo contrary to the true ſublime, as that painful and 
frivolous exacneſs, with which we avoid to make uſe ofa. 
proper word becauſe it was uſed before. It is certain that the 
Romans were leſs ſcrupulous as to this point: Vou have often 
in a ſiagle page of Tully, the ſame word five or fix times over. 
Hit were really a fault, it is not to be conceived how an au- 
thor, who lo. little wanted variety of expreflions as Homer, 
could be fo very negligent herein: ; On the contrary, he * to 
| ave 
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* 


When the ſtern fury of the war is oer, 5 1 
And wrath extinguiſh'd burns my breaſt no more. 2000 


have affected to repeat the ſame things in the ſame words, on 
many occaſions. | TA | ; | 8 
It was from two prineiples equally true, that among ſeve- 
ral people, and in ſeveral ages, two practiſes entirely differ- 
ent took their riſe. Moſes, Homer, andthe writers of the firſt 
times, had found that repetitions of the ſame word recalled the 
ideas of things, imprinted them much more ſtrongly, and ren- 
dered the diſcourſe more intelligible, Upon this principle the 
cuſtom of repeating words, phraſes, and.even entire. ſpeeches 
inſenſibly eſtabliſhed itſelf both in proſe and poetry, eſpecially, 
in narrations.. Kos . | | 
The writers whoſucceeded them obſerved,.even from Homer 
himſelf, that the greateſt beauty of ſtile conſiſted in variety. 
This they made their principle: Tney therefore avoided re- 


petitions of worde, and ſtill more of whole ſentences , they en- 


dea voured to vary their tranſitions; and found out new turns 
and manners of expreſſing the ſame things. REN 
Either o ftheſe practiſes is good, but the exceſs of either vi- 


cious: We ſhould neither on the one hand, thro' a love of ſim- 
plicity and clearneſs, continually repeat the ſame words, phra- 
| ſes, or diſcourſes 3 nor on the other, for the pleaſure of va- 


riety fall into a childiſh affectation of expreſſing every thing 


twenty different ways, though it be never ſo natural and com- 


Nothing ſo much cools the warmth of a piece, or puts out: 
the fire of poetry, as that perpetual care to vary inceſſantly 
even in the ſmalleſt circumſtances. In this, as in many other. 


points, Homer has deſpiſed the ungrateful labour of too ſcrupu- 


lous a nicety. He has done like a great painter, who does not 


think himſelf ob] ed to vary all his pieces to that degree, as 


not one of them ſhall have the leaſt reſemblance to one another: 
If the principal figures are entirely different, we eafily excuſe 
a. reſemblance in the landſcapes, the ſkies or the draperies. 


Suppoſe a gallery full of pictures, each of which repreſents a 


particular ſubject: in one 1 ſee Achilles in fury menacing. 
Agamemnon ; in another the ſame hero with regret delivers up- 


_ Briſets to the heralds; in a third, 'tis ſtill Aclilles, but 
Acbilles overcome with grief, and lamenting to his mother, If 
the air, the geſture, the co.\ntenance, the character of Achilles. 


are the ſame in each of theſe three pieces, if the ground of one a 
of theſe be the ſame with that of the others in the compoſition 


and general deſign, whether it be landſcape or architecture; 


then 
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By Hector lain, their faces to the ſky, 55 
All grim with gaping wounds, our heroes lie: 
"Thoſe call to war! and might my voice incite, 
Now, now, this inſtant, ſhould commence the fight: 
Then, when the day's complete, let gen'rous bowls, 
And copious banquets, glad your. weary fouls... 206 
Let not my palate know the taſte of food, | 
Fill my infatiate rage be cloy'd with blood: 
Pale lies my friend, with wounds disfizur'd « o'er, 
And his cold feet are pointed to the door. 210 
Revenge is all my ſoul ! no meaner care. 
dine] or Xt ROGER: has 1 room to harbour there; 


Deſtr 


then indeed one ound have riſen 3 to blame the painter for- 
the uniformity of his figures and grounds. But if there be no 
ſameneſs but in the folds of a few-draperies, in the ſtructure of 
ſome part of a building, or the figure of ſome tree, mountain 
or cloud, it is what vo one would regard as a fault. The ap- 
plication is obvious: Hemer repeats, but they are not the great: 
ſtrokes which he repeats, . not thoſe which ſtrike and fix our at- 
tention ; They are only the little parts, the tranſitions, the - | 
gencral circumſtances, or. familiar images, which recur natu- 
rally, and vpon which the reader but caſts his eye careleſly :: 
Such as the deſcrigtions of ſacrifices, repaſts, or ec - | 
ments; ſuch in ſhort as are in their own nature much the ſame, . 
which it is ſufficient juſt to ſhew, and which are.in a manner in- 
capable of different ornaments. 

V. 209. Pale lies my friend, &c.] It is in the Greek, 
lies extended in: my tent xv th his face turned. towards the doors. 
ava mgiOugev vil ufa, that is to ſay, as the ſcholiaſt has ex- 

plained it, having his feet turned toxuards the door. For it was 
| thus the Gy el, placed er dead in the * of Wan n, 825 
as likewiſe in Italy, _ i 


— 


In per tam rigidos calces extendit. Nite 


ec i gue ad lining grefſum,, 


C:r pus ubi exanimi þ:ſitum Fallantis Acetes 
Serv abat ſenior | | 


Thus we are told by garten e us, of the body of 3 


Egucſter orde fuſeepit, e intalit ol que in 9 aun 
collacavit; 


4 u. Xx. HOMER'S II IAD. 17 
: Destruction be my feaſt, and mortal wounds, 
And ſcenes of blood, and agonizing ſounds. 


bo firlt of Greeks, (Ulyſſes thus rejoin'd) — 215 
: A | The beſt and bra veſt of the warrior-kind ! APES 
Thy praiſe it is in dreadful camps to ſhine, ASD 


| But old experience and calm wiſdom, mine. 

Then hear my counſel, and to reaſon yield, 

The braveſt ſoon are ſatiate of the field; 220 
| Tho! vaſt the heaps that ſtrow the enimſon plain, 
The bloody harveſt brings but little gain: 


8 | The ſcale of conqueſt ever wav'ring lies, 
Great Jove but turns it, and the victor dies! 


1 1 The great, the bold, by thouſands daily fall, 225 


And endleſs were the grief, to weep for all. 


Eternal ſorrows what avails to ſhed? 

Greece honours not with folemn faſts the dead : 
Enough, when death demands the brave, to * 

The tribute of a melancholy day. 230 
One chief with patience to the grave reſign'd, 

Our care devolves on others left behind. 
Let gen'rous food ſupplies of ſtrength produce, 

Let riſing ſpirits flow from ſprightly juice, 
Let their warm heads with ſcenes of battle glow, 23S 
And pour new furies on the feebler foe. 
Yet a ſhort interval, and none ſhall 'dare_ 
| Expect a m_ ſummons to the war; ? 
221. The vaſt the beaps, Ec. ] ot 2 5 . 


in the original is very remarkable; he calls za>4pny, raw or 
_ chaff, ſuch as are killed in the battle; and he calls Ai, the 
crop, ſuch as make their eſcape. This is very conformable to 
the language of the holy ſcripture, wherein thoſe who periſh 
are called chag, and thoſe Who are ſaved are called corn, Dacier. 
V. 237. = None ſpall dare 
Expect a ſecond ſummons ts the war.] 


This is very artful; Ulyſes, to prevail * Achilles tolet the 
troops 


| v. 


18: HOMER'S ILTAD. B. XING 
Who waits for that, the dire effect thall find, 
Tf trembling in the ſhips he lags behind. 240 
Embodied, to the Battle let us bend, _ 
And all at once on haughty Troy deſcend. 
And now the Delegates Ulyſſes ſent, 
To bear the preſents from the royal tent. 
The ſons of Neftor, Phyleus valiant heir, 2245 
Thias and Merion, thunderbolts of war, OO, 
With Lycomedes of Creiontian ſtrain, 
And Melanippus, form'd the choſen train. 
Swift as the word was giv'n, the youths obey d; 
Twice ten bright vaſes in the midſt they laid; 
A raw of fix fair tripods then ſuceeeds; 
And twice the number of high-bounding ſteeds; 
_ Sev'n captives next a lovely line compoſe; *_ 
The eighth Briſeis, like the blooming roſe, = 
Clos'd the bright band: Great Ithacus before, 255 
| Firſt of the train, the golden talents bore: 
The reſt in publick view the chiefs diſpoſe, 
A ſplendid feene f Then Agamemnon roſe ; 
The boar Talthybius held: The Grecian Lord 
Drew the broad cutlace ſheath'd befide his ſword ; 26@ 
The ſtubborn briſtles from the victim's brow 
He crops, and off ring meditates his vow. 
His hands uplifted to th' atteſting ſkies, 
On heav'n's broad marble roof were fix'd his eyes, 
'The folemn words a deep attention draw, 265 
And Greece around fat thrilfd with ſacred awe, 
³ůÿj ; +55" Wah 
troops take repaſt, and yet in ſome ſort to ſecond his impatience, 
gives with the ſame breath orders for battle, by commanding, 


\ 


2 5 Q "Io 


the troops to march, and expect no farther orders. Thus 


though the troops go to take repaſt, it looks as if they do not 
| loſea moment's time, but are going to put themſelves in ar- 
ray of battle. Den. oy 


W 2 z n:. HoMER'S FLIAD. I 


Witneſs thau firſt! thou greateſt pow'r above! 
All-good, all-wiſe, and all-ſurveying Tove! 
And mother earth, and heav'n's revolving light, | 
And ye, fell furies of the realms of night, 20 
Who rule the dead, and horrid woes prepare | 
For perjur'd Kings, and all who falſely ſwear! 
Phe black ey'd maid inviolate removes, 
Pure and unconſcious of my manly loves. | | 
f this be falſe, heav'n al} its vengeance ſhed, 253 

And levell'd thunder ſtrike my guilty headf 
With that, his weapon deep ipflicts the wound: 
The bleeding ſavage tumbles to the ground: 85 
The ſacred herald rolls the victim ſtain 
(A feaſt for fiſh) into the foaming main. 280 
Then thus Achilles, Hear, ye Greeks ! and know 
 Whate'er we feel, tis Jove inflicts the woe 5 

| Not elſe Atrides could our rage inflame, 0 
Nor from my arms, unwilling, force the dame. 
*T was Jove's high will alone, o'er-ruling all, 285. 
That doom'd our ſtrife, and doom'd the Greeks to fall. 
Go then, ye chiefs ! indulge the genial rite; 
Achilles waits ye, and expects the fight 

The ſpeedy council at his word adjourn d) 
To their black veſſels all the Greeks return d. 290 
Acbilles ſought his tent. His train before 
March'd onward, bending with the gifts they bore. 
ee e The 


V. 280. Rolls the victim in the main,] For it was not law- 


ful to cat the fleſh of the victims that were ſacrificed in confir- 


>: ag of oaths; ſuch. were viQtims of malediction. Euſta- 
V. 281, Hear, ye Greeks, &c.] Achilles, to let them 
ſee that he is entirely appealed, juſtifies Agamenmon himſelf, 

and enters into the reaſons with which that prince had coloured: 
his fault, But in that juſtification he perfectly well preſerves - 
his character, and illuſtrates the advantage he has over that. 


king who offended him, Dacier. 
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Thoſe in the tents the ſquires induſtrious ſpread ;- 
The foaming courſers to the ſtalls they led. 
To, their new ſeats: the female captives move; 295 
_ Þyiſeis, radiant as the Queen of Love, CAR 
Ylow as ſhe paſt; beheld with fad furvey r: 
Where, gaſtrd with cruel wounds, Patroclus lay. 
Prone on the body fell the heav'nly fair, CEE no 
Beat her fad breaſt, and tore her golden hair; 300 
All- beautifub in grief, her humid eyes, | 
Shining with tears, ſhe. lifts, and thus ſhe cries. 
Ah youth! for ever dear, for ever kind, 
Once tender friend of my diſtracted mind fo 5 
F left thee freſh in life, in beauty gay; 4605: 
Now find thee cold inanimated clay! Dn FOR} 
What woes my wretched race of life attend? 
Sorrows on ſorrows, never doom'd to end! 
The firſt Jov'd confort. of my virgin bed 


Before theſe eyes in fatal battle bled :- 310 | 


My three brave brothers in one mournful day 
All trod the dark, irremeable way; _ 
Thy friendly hand uprear'd me from the plain, 
And dry'd my ſorrows for a huſband ſlam;  _ 
Achille. care you promis'd I ſhould prove, 315 
The firſt, the deareſt partner of his love; ES” 
V. 303. CE c. The Lamentation F Briſets ower Patroclus.}: . 
This ſpeech (ſays Dienyſius of Halicarnaſſus) is not without its 
artifice : While Briſe7s ſeems only to be deploring Patreclus, 
| ſhe repreſents to Achilles who ſtands by, the breach of the 
promiſes he had made her, and upbraids him with the neglect 
F he had been guilty of in. reſigaing her. up to Agamemnon. He 
adds, Achilles hereupon acknowledges the Juſtice of her com- 
plaint, and makes anſwer: that his promiſes ſhould be perfor- 
med: It was a flip in that great eritick's memory, for the 
verſe he cites is not in this part of the author, [Ti toxnue= 
TiTpeivy, Part 2.) 
V. 315: Achilles' care you promis d, & c.] In the{eqays 
8 e | When. 
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| "That rites divine ſhould ratify the band, 
And make me Empreſs in his native land, 
Accept theſe grateful tears! for thee they flow, — 
For thee, that ever felt another's woe! 320 
Aer ſiſter captives echo d groan for groan, 
Nor mourn'd Patroclus fortunes, but their own. 

The leaders preſs'd the chief on ev'ry fide; 

:Unmov'd he heard them, and with ſighs deny d. 

If yet Achilles have a friend, whoſe care 325 

Is bent to pleaſe him, this requeſt forbear ; 

Till yonder fun deſcend, ah let me pay 

To grief and anguiſh one abſtemious day. 

He ſpoke, and from the warriors turn'd his face: 

Vet till the Brother-Kings of Atreus' race, 330 
Neſtor, Idomeneus, Ulyſſes ſage, 5 N 

And Phenix, ſtrive to calm his grief and rage: 

His rage they calm not, nor his grief controul; 

He groans, he raves, he ſorrows from his ſoul. 


Thou 


when our manners are ſo different from thoſe of the antients, 
and we ſee none of thoſe diſmal cataſtrophes which laid whole 
| kingdoms waſte, and ſubjected princeſſes and queens to the 
| Power of the conqueror ; it will perhaps ſeem aſtoniſhing, that 
a princeſs of Briſeit's birth, the very day her father, brothers 
and huſband were killed by Achilles, ſhould ſuffer herſelf to 
be comforted, and flattered with the hopes of becoming the 
ſpouſe of the murderer. But ſuch were the manners of thoſe 
times, as ancient hiſtory teſtifies : And the poet tepreſents_ 
them as they were; but if there was a neceſſity fot juſtifying 
them, it might be ſaid, that flavery was at that time ſo terri- 
ble, that in truth a princeſs like Briſezs was pardonable to 
chuſe rather to become Achilles's wife than his flave, Da- 
rier. | RE TN 
V. 322. Nor monrn'd Patroclus“ Fortunes, but their ou, 
Homer adds this touch to heighten the character of Briſers, 
and to ſhew the difference between her and the other captives. 
 Briſets, as a well born princels, really bewail'd Pat: oclus out 
of gratitude; but the others, by pretending to bewail him, 
wept only out of intereſt, Dacier, 3: | 
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22 HOME R'“S ILTAD, . xIX 
Thou too, Patroclus ? (thus his heart he vents )535 

Haſt ſpread th' inviting banquet 1 in our tents; 

Thy ſweet ſociety, thy winning care, 

Oft' ſtay'd Achilles, ruſhing to the war. 

But now, alas! to death's cold arms reſign'd, 

What banquet but revenge can glad my mind ? * 

What greater ſorrow could aſſlict my breaſt, 

What more, if hoary Peleus were deceas'd? 

Who now, perhaps, in Phthia dreads to hear 

His ſon's ſad fate, and drops a tender tear. 

(What more, ſhould Neoptolemus the brve 345 

My only offspring) ſink into the grave? 

If yet that offspring lives, (I diſtant far, 

Of all neglectful, wage a hateful war.) 

I could not this, this cruel ſtroke attend; 


Fate claim'd Achilles, but might ſpare his friend. 3 50 4 


I hop'd Patroclus might ſurvive to rer 
My tender orphan with a parent's care, 

From Scyros iſle conduct him o'er rhe main, 

And glad his eyes with his paternal reign, oF 
The lofty palace, and the large domain. 355) 
EE For 


— 


1 338. Thou t10, Patzoclus ! Ge. ] This lameatution's is 

finely introduded: While the generals are perſuading him to 
take ſome refreſhment, it naturally awakens in his mind the 
remembrance of Patroclus, who had ſo often brought him food 
every morning before they went to battle: This is very natu- 
ral, and admirably well conceals the art of drawing the ſub- 
ject of his diſcourſes from the things that preſent e 

Spondanus. 

V. 3581. J bd patroclus might ſurvive, &.] Patro- : 
clut was young, and Achilles, who had but a ſhort time to live, 
hoped that after his death his dear friend would be as a father 
to his ſon, and put him into the poſſeſſion of his kingdom: 
Neopt:lemus would in Patraclus find. Peleus and Achilles : 
whereas when Pat! oclus was dead, he mult be an orphan ins 
deed. Homer is particularly admirable for the ſentiments, and 
always follows nature, Paci 7. 
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4 5 For Peleus breathes no more the vital air; 

2 * Or drags a wretched life of age and care, 
But till the news of my fad fate invades 
His haſt'ning ſoul, and ſinks him to the ſhades. 


Sighing he faid ; His grief the heroes join'd, 360 


Each ſtole a tear for what he left behind. 
Their mingled grief the Sire of heav'n ſurvey'd, 
| And thus, with pity to his blue-ey'd maid. 


Is then Achilles now no more thy care, 
And doſt thou thus deſert the great in war? 365 


b lo, where yon' fails their canvas wings extend, 


Ail comfortleſs he fits, and wails his friend: 


hre thirſt and want his forces have oppreſt, 
X Haſte and infuſe Ambroſia in his breaſt. 


He ſpoke, and ſudden as the word of Jove 
Shot the deſcending Goddeſs from above. 
So ſwift thro' æther the ſhrill Harpye ſprings, 


7 


The wide air floating to her ample wings. 


To great Achilles ſhe her flight addreſt, 
And pcur'd divine Ambrofia in his breaſt, 


275 - 
With Nectar ſweet, (refection of the Gods 5 . 


Then, ſwift aſcending, ſought the bright abodes. 


Now ifſu'd from the ſhips the warrior train, 


And like a deluge pour d upon the plain. 88 
As when the Piercing blaſts of Boreas blow, 380 


And ſcatter o'er the fields the driving ſnow 


From dufky clouds the fleecy winter flies, 


Whoſe dazzling luſtre whitens all the ſkies : 
So helms ſucceeding helms, fo ſhields from ſhields - 
Catch the quick "_ and brighten all the fields; 385 


Broad- 


V. 384. So helms PIE helms, ſo foields from ſbields 
Catch the guick beams, and brighten all the fields.] 

It is del the reader may think the words, ſhining, Splendid, 
and others derived ſrom che luſtre of arme, too frequent in 


thele 


24 HOMER'S ILTAD. B, x. 
Broad-glitvring breaſt-plates, ſpears with pointed rays 
Mix in one ſtream, reflecting blaze on blaze: 

| Thick beats the centre as the courſers bound, 
With {ſplendour flame the Ke, and laugh the fields 
around. | 
Full in the midſt, high- tow'ring o'er the reſt, 399 
His limbs in arms divine, Achilles dreſt;, 
.Arms which the father of the fires Na 9, 
Forg'd on th' etemal anvils of the God. 

Grief and revenge his furious heart inſpire, 

His glowing eye- balls roll with living fire, 395 

He grinds his teeth, and furious with delag 

Oerlooks th* embattled hoſt, and hopes the gnony day. 
I ̃ 0be ſilver cuiſhes firſt his thi ghs infold ; = 
Then ver his breaſt was brac'd the hollow gold; = 

The brazen ſword a various baldrick ty'd, 400 

That ſtarr'd with gems, hung glittring at his fide ; 

And like the moon, the broad refulgent ſhield 
Blaz'd with long rays, and gleam'd athwart the field, 

So to night-wand'ring failors, pale with fears, 
Wide o'er r the war ry waſte, a light appears, 405 


Which 


theſe books. My A De is to anſwer for it, but it may be 
alledged in his excuſe, that when it was the cuſtom for every 
ſoldier to ſerve in armour, and when thoſe arms were of braſs 
| before the uſe of iron became common, theſe images of luſtre 
were leſs avoidable, and more neceſſarily frequent ip delcripti- 
on! of this nature. | 
391. Achilles arming  binfelf, c.] There isa won- 
gerte pomp in this ares of Achilles arming himſelf ; 
every reader, without being pointed to it, will ſee the ex- 
treme grandeur of all theſe 1 images; but what is particular, is, 
in what a noble ſcale they riſe one above anotker, and how the 
he ro is ſet ſtill in 2 ſtronger point of light than before; till he 
is at laſt in a manner covered over with glories: He ie at ſirſt 
likened to the moon-light, then to the flames ef a be! con 0 then 
toa comet, and laſtly io the lun itſch. 


/ 
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Wich on the far-ſeen mountain blazing high, 
Streams from ſome lonely watch-tow'r to the ſky : 
3H) With mournful eyes they gaze, and gaze again; 
5 | Loud howls the ſtorm, and drives them o'er the main. 


Next, his high head the helmet grac'd; behind * 5 
W The ſweepy creſt hung floating in the wind: 


W 1ike the red ſtar, that from the flaming hair 


7 | Shakes down diſeafes, peſtilence and war; 
Bo ſtream'd the golden: honours from his hewl, : 


Ty Trembled the Tparkling MO and the looſe glories 


ſhed. | 415 
The chief beholds hümſelf with wond'ring eyes; | 


His arms he poiſes, and his motions tries; 
= Buoy'd by ſome inward force he ſeems to beim, 


And feels a pinion lifting every limb. 


Ard now he ſhakes his great paternal ſpear, | 420 
| Pond'rous and huge ! which not a Greek could r rear: 

= From Pelion's cloudy top an aſh entire ; 

= Old Chiron felbd, and ſhap'd it for his fire ; | 

A ſpear which ſtern Achilles only wields, 
= The death of heroes, and the dread of helds. 


425 
Automedon and Alcimus prepare 8 
= Th immortal courſers and the radiant ear, 
| (The filver traces ſweeping at their ſide) 
Their hery mouths reſplendent | % 
The iv'ry-ſtudded reins, return d behind, 430 


Way'd o'er their backs, and to the chariot join d. 

The charioteer then whirb'd the laſh around, , 
And ſwift aſcended at one aQive bound. 

All bright in heay'nly arms, above his ſquire 

Aecbilles mounts, and ſets the field on fire; . 435 

Not brighter, Phebus in th' æthereal way; 

Flames from his chariot and reſtores the day. TEN 


26 - HOMER'S IL IAD. 'B.xI% 
High o'er the hoſt, all terrible he ſtands, 
And thunders to his ſteeds theſe dread commands. 
Xanthus and Balius ! of Podarges' ſtrain, 440 
(Unleſs ye boaſt that heav'nly race in vain) 1 
Be ſwift, be mindful of the load ye bear, 
And learn to make your maſter more your care: 
Tbro' falling-ſquadrons bear my ſlaught'ring ſword, | 
Nor, as ye left Patroclus, leave your Lord. 445 
The gen'rous Xanthus, as the words he ſaid, 
Seém'd ſenſible of woe, and droop'd his head: 
Trembling he ſtood before the golden wain, 
And bow'd to duſt the honours of his mane; 
When ſtrange to tell! (fo Juno will'd) he broke 450 
Eternal filence, and portentous ſpo ke. 
1 AE 15 Ac billes 


V. 430. When ſtrange to tell! [ fo Juno wild) be broke 
£4 Eternal filence, and portentous [poke ) 28 
It is remarked, in excuſe for this extravagant fiction of a horſe. 
ſpeaking, that Homer was authorifed herein by fable, tradition, 
and hiſtory. Livy makes mention of two oxen that ſpoke on 
different occaſions, and recites the ſpeech of one, which was 
Rema, cave libi Pliny tells us, theſe animals were particularly | 
gifted this way J. 8. c. 45. E/ "frequens in prodipiis priſce- 
rum, b vem leculum. "Beſides: Homer had prepared us for ex- 
pecting iomething miraculous from theſe horſes of Achilles, by 
; Tepreſenting them to be immortal. We have ſeen them äl- 
ready ſenſible, and weeping at the death of Patroclu; And we 
mult add to all this, that a Goddeſs is concerned in working 
this wonder : It is Juno that does it. Oppran alludes to this in 
a beautiful paſſage of his firſt book ; Not having the original by 
me, 1 ſhall quote (what-I believe-is no leſs: beautiful) Mr. 
Fenten's tranflation of it. | „ — 


Of all (he prone creation, none diſplay | 

A friendlier ſenſe of man's ſuperior feway + 
Some in lei ent pomp of grief conflain, 

For the brad? chie/, by doom of battle ſlain : 

| And evhen young Pelcus in his rapid car 
Rub 'd on to rouze the thunder cf the wvar, 
With buman ce in ſſir 4, bis fieed deplor*d 
The fate impending-dreadfal ger bi, Lord. | 

35 $f Cyacg. lib. 1. 
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Achilles ! yes! "hi day at leaſt we ber... 

We Thy rage in ſafety through the files of war : 

But come it will, the fatal time muſt come, 

Nor ours the fault, but God decrees thy doom. 455 
Not thro” our crime, or ſlowneſs in the courſe, 
Fell thy Patroclus, but by heav'nly force; © 

| The bright far-ſhooting God who. gilds the day, 
(Confeſt we ſaw hint) tore his arms away. 5 
No- could our ſu iftneſs o'er the winds prevail, 450 
Or beat the pinions of the weſtern gale, 5 
All were in vain the fates thy death demand, 

Due to a mortal and immortal hand. 
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= Then ceas'd for ever, by the Furies tyd, 
Nis fate-ful voice. Th” intrepid chief reply 463 
With unabated rage—So let it bel 
Portents and prodigies are loſt on me. 


8 5 I know 


| Spondantus and Dacier fail not to bring up Balaas's Aſs on 
this occaſion, But methinks the commentators are at too 
much pains to diſcharge the poet from the imputation of ex- 
travagant fiction, by accounting for wonders of this kind: 1 
'am afraid, that. next to the extravagance of inventing them, is 

that of endeavouring to reconcile ſuch actions to probability. 
Would not one general anſwer do better, to ſay once for all, 
thai the above - cited authors lived in the age of wanders : The 

taſte of the world has been generally turned to the miraculous; 
wonders were what the people would have, $0 what not only 

the poets, but the prieſts gave them. 


v. 464. Then ceas'd for ever, by the furies 94. 
| His fate. ful vice 


The poet had offended againſt probability ifhe had made 

Juno take away the voice; for Juns (which ſignifies the air) 
is the cauſe of the voice. Beſides, the Poet was willing to inti- 
mate that the privation cf the voice is a thing lo diſmal and me- 
lancholy, that none but the Furies can take upon them lo 
eruel an empleyiment. Rutellint. 


— 


— 
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know my fate: to die, to ſee no more 
My much-lov'd parents, and my native ſhore 
Enough - when heav'n ordains, I firk in night ; 470 
Now periſh Troy! he ſaid, and ruſl d to fight. 
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The ARGUMENT. 


J UPITER, zen Achilles return to the battle, calls a 
council of the Gods, and f ermiti them to aſſiſt either party, The. 
errors of the combat deſcribed when the Deities are engaged* 
Apollo excourages Æneas to meet Achilles. After a long conver- 
fotion, theſe tus heroes encounter; but Æneas i. preſerved by tbe 
aAſſiſtance of Neptune. Achilles fall. upon the reſt of the Tro- | 

jane, and is upon-the-peint f killing Hector, but Apollo c- 

- weys bin away in a clod.. Achilles Fare the 1 
a great 9 


— 


The ſame 2 continuer. The ſcene is in the fold before 
Troy. 
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'T avs round Pelides breathing war ard Mood, 
Greece ſheath'd in arms, beſide her veſſels ſtocd , 
While near impending from a neighb'ring height, 
 Troy's black battalions wait the ſhock of fight. 
Then Jove to Themis gives command, to call 5g: - 
The Gods to council in the ſtarry hal; 


V. 8. Then Jove to Themis gives command, &c.] The 
poet is now to bring. his hero again into action, aad he introdu- 
ces him with the utmoſt. pomp and grandeur : The Gods are 
aſſembled only upon this account, and Jupiter permitsſeveral 
Deities to join with the Trojans, and hinder Achilles from over= 
ruling deſtiny itſelf. „„ 
Ihe circumſtance of ſending Themis to aſſemble the Gods is 
very beautiful; ſhe is the Goddeſs of juſtice ; the Trojans by 
the rape of Helen, and by repeated perjurics, having broken 
her laws, ſhe is the propereſt meſſenger to ſummon a ſyned 
to bring them to puniſhment. Euftathius. i 
Proclus has given a farther explanation of this. THemis or 
Juſlice (ſays he) is made to aſſemble the Gods round Jupiter, 
-becauſe it is from him that all the powers of Nature take their 
virtue, and receive their orders; and Jupiter ſends them to 
the relief of both parties, to ſhew that nothing ſallsout but by 
his permiſſion, and that neither angels, nor men, nor the 
elemente, act but according to the power that is given + 


them, 
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Swift o'er Olympus' hundred bills ſhe flies, 
And ſummons all the ſenate of the ſkies. 
Theſe ſhining on, in long proceſſion come 
To Fove's eternal adamantine dome. 10 
Not one was abſent, not a rural pow'r - 
That haunts. the verdant gloom, or roſy bow'r ; 
Each fair-bair'd Dryad of the ſhady wood, 
Each azure fiſter of the ſilver flood; ET 
All but old Ocean, hoary Sire! who keeps 15 
His ancient ſeat beneath the ſacred deeps. 
On marble thrones with lucid columns crown'd, 
(The work of Vulcan) fate the Powers around. 
Ev'n » he, whoſe trident ſways the wat'ry reign, 5 
- Heard the loud ſummons, and forſook the main, * 
Aſſum'd his throne amid the bright abodes, 
And queſtion'd thus the Sire of lulen and Gods. 
What moves the God who heay'n and canh com- 
e 
Add graſps the thunder in his awful hands. ? 
Thus to convene the whole æthereal ſtate ? 25 
Is Greece and Troy the ſubjeQ in debate? 
Already met, the low'ring hoſts appear, 
And death ſtands ardent on the edge of war. 
; - © Neptions. » -: - Ph. 


V. 16, All but old Ocean.) e gives two reaſons 
why Oceanus was abſent from this aſſembly : The one is be- 
- Cauſe he is fabled to be the original of all the Gods, and it 
would have been a picce of indecency for him to ſee-thedeitice,, 
who were all his deſcendants, war upon one. another by join- 
ing adverſe parties: The other reaſon he draws from the al- 
legory of Qceanus, which figoifes the element of water, and. 


conſequently the whole element could not aſcend into the = 


ther; but whereas Neptune, the rivers, and the fountains are 
ſaid to have been preſent, thi is no way impoſſible, if we con- 
fider it in an allegorical ſenſe, which implies, that the rivers, 
ſcas, and fountains ſupply the air with vapours, and by that 
means aicend into the KÆther. 
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== ?'Tis true (the cloud-compelling pow'r replies) | 
WE This day, we call the council of the ſkies 30 


ln care of human race; ev'n Jove's own eye 
dees with regret unhappy mortals die. 
Far on Olympus top in ſecret ſtate 


WW Ourſelf will fir, and fee the hand of fate 
Work out our will. Celeſtial pow'rs! deſcend, 35 


RE And as your minds direct, your ſuccour lend 
= To either hoſt. Troy ſoon muſt lie o'erthrown, 
lt uncontroul'd Achilles fights alone: 
1 W Their troops but lately dutſt not meet his eyes; 
What can they now, if in his rage he rife ? 40 


B 5 eh Aſſiſt 
V. 35.  Celeſtiab-pew'rr! deſeend,. -  : - 

And as your mints direct, your ſuccour lend' 

Po either beſt | 3 5 
Euſtathius informs us that the ancients were very much divi- 
ded upon this paſſage of Hemer. Some have criticized it, and: 
others have aniwered their criticiſm; but he reports nothing: 
more than the objegion, without tranſmitting the anſwer to- 
us. Thoſe who condemned Homer, ſaid Jupiter was for the 
Trojans; he ſaw: the Greeks were the ſtrongeſt, fo permitted“ 
the Gods to declare themſelves, and go to the battle. Bat 
therein that God is deceived, and does not gain his point; for 
the Cols who favour the Greeks being ſtronger: than thoſe who: 
favour the Trojans, the Greek, will ſtill have the ſame advan-- 
tage. I do not know what anſwer the partiſans of Homer 
made, but, for my part, I think this objet on. is more inge- 
nious than ſolid. Jupiter does not pretend that the Trojans 
ſhould be ſtronger than the Greets, he has only a mind that 
the decree of deſtiny ſhould be executed; Deſtiny had refuſed; 
to Achilles. the glory of taking Troy, but if Achilles fights 
fingly againſt the Trojaxs, he is capable of forcing deſtiny ;; 
(as Homer has already ellewhere ſaid, that there have been. 
brave men who had done ſo.) Whereas if the Gods took part, 
tho” thoſe who followed the Grecians: were ſtronger than thoſe 
who were for the Trejans, the latter would however be ſtrong: 
enough to ſupport dettiny, and to hinder Achilles from making 
himſelf maſtcr of Troy: This was Jupiter's ſole view. Thus 
is the paſſage far from being blamcable, it is on the contrary: 


very beautiful, and iafinitely glorious. for Achilles, Dae 
bier. e „ 


c 


| 34 uo R's III AD. . XI; 
Aſſiſt them, Gods ! or Ilion's ſacred wall We 
May fall this day, tho? fate forbids the fall. 
He ſaid, and fir'd their heav'nly breaſts with rage: . 
On adverſe parts the warring Gods engage, 


He Heay'n's 
V. 41. I 


Or llion's ſacred nll - 
May fall this day, tho" fate forbids the fall. ] 


Monſ. de la Motte criticizes on this paſſage, as thinking it ab- 
ſurd and contradictory to Homer's own ſyſtem, to imagine, 
that what fate had ordained ſhould not come to paſs.. Jupiter 
here ſeems to fear that Troy will be taken this very day in ſpite 
of deſtiny, Leb ND M. Beivin anſwers, that the explica- 
tion hercof depends wholly- upon the principles of the ancient 
Pagan theology, and their doQrine concerning fate. It is cers 
tain, according to Homer and Hirgil, that what deſtiny had 
__ decreed did not conſtantly happen in the preciſe time marked 
by deftiny ; the fatal moment was not to be retarded, but 
might be haſtened : For example, that of the death of Dido 
was advanced by the blow ſhe gave herlelf; her hour was not 
then come. 


es fate, meritd nec morte ger, 1 
Sed ni ſera ante diem. 


Every violent death was accounted t dreg Abbo, that i ie, before 
ie fated time, or (which is the ſame thing) againſt the natu- 
ral order, tu: bato mer ialilatis ordine, as the Roman- expreſſed 
it, And the ſame might be ſaid of any misfortunes which 
men drew upon themſelves by their own ill conduct. (See 
| the note on V. 560. /ib. 16.) In a word, it muſt be allowed 
that it was not eaſy, in the Pagan religion, to form the juſteſt 
ac as upon a doQrine fo difficult to be cleared: and upon 
which it is no great wonder if a poet ſhould not always be per- 
fectly conſiſtent with himſelf, when it has puzaled ſuch a num- 
ber of divines and philoſophers. 


V. 44. On ad ver ſe parts the warring Ged. engare, | 
| Heaw'n's awful Queen, &c,] | 
Eufta: hius has a very curious remark vpon this diviſion of the 
Gods in Hemer, which M. Dacter has entirely borrowed, as 
indeed no commentator ever borrowed more, or acknowledged 
| Jeſs, than ſhe has every where done from Euftathius. This 
diviſion, ſays he, is not made at random, but founded upon 
very ſolid reaſons, drawn fron) the nature of thoſe two nations. 
He places on the fide of the Gy ee Is all the Gods who preſide 
over arts and ſciences, to ſignify how much in that reſpe& the 
Cree exce lied * other vations. Tung, Fellen Neptune, 
Merer'y 


— 


n Mud e id. 33 


Heav'n's awful Queen; and He whoſe azure round 45 
Girds the vaſt globe; the maid in arms renown'd ; , | 
Hermes, of prefitable arts the fire, _ FE 
And Vulcan, the black ſov'reign of the fire: 
Theſe to the fleet repair with inſtant flighgt; 
The veſſels tremble as the Geds alight.- 90 
In aid of Troy, Latona, Phabus came, 5 
Mars, fiery-helnt'd, the laughter-loving dame, 
Xanthus whoſe ſtreams in golden currents flow, 
And the chaſte huntreſs of the ſilver bow, 

Ere yet the Gods their various aids employ, 55 
Each /rgive boſom ſwell'd with manly joy, 
While great Achilles, (terror of the plain) 
Long loſt to battle, ſhone in arms again. 


Dreadſul 


Mercury and Vulcan are for the Greeks : J no, not only as the 
Goddeis who. preſides over marriage, and who is concerned to - 
revenge an injury dene to the nuptial bed, but likewiſeas the 
Goddeſs who repreſents ' monarchical goverament, which was 
better eitabliſned in Greece than any where cle; Pallas, be- 
cauſe being the Goddeſs of war and wiſdom, ſhe ovght to aflilt 
_ thoſe who are wronged, Eeſides the Greehs underſtodd the art 
of war better than the Ba barians; Neptune, becauſe he was an 
enemy to the Trans upon account of Laomeden's: perfidious- 
neſs, and becauſe moſt of the Greets being come from iſiands or 
peninſylas, they wele in ſome tort his ſubjects; Mercury be- 
cauſe he is a God who preſides over itratagems of war, and 
becauſe Trey was taken by that of the wooden horſe: and laſtly 
Vulcan as the declared enemy of Mars and of all adulterers, 
% ͤ ä ¼ͤBb PE ne ES ĩͤĩ (5 
V. 82. Mars, fiery-helm'd, the laughter. laving dame.] The 
reaſons why Mars and Venus engage for the Trojans, arc very 
obvious; the point in hand was to favour raviſhers and debau- 
chees. But the ſame reaſon, you will ſay, docs not ſerve for 
Apollo, Diana, and Latona. It is urged that 4pello is for the 
Trejans, becaule of the darts and arrows Which were the 
Principal ſtrength of the Barbarians; and Diana, becauſe ſhe 
preſided over dancing, and thoſe Barbarians were great dan- 
cers: and Latone, as influenced by her children, PNantbus - 
1 a Trojan river, is intereſted fox his country A- 
„ e 5 : 


* 


. ILtAD.' >. x8; 


Dreadful be ſtood in front of all his hoſt ; Ii 
Pale Troy beheld, and ſeem'd' already loft x 60 
Her bra veſt heroes pant with in ward fear, LS 

| And trembling ſee another God of war. 


But when the pow'rs deſcending fwell'd the 6ght, | 


Then tumult roſe ; fierce rage and pale affright 


Vary'd each ſace; then Diſcord founds alarms, 65g 


| Earth echoes, a 0 the nations rufh to arms. 

No thro' the trembling ſhores Minerva calls, 

And now ſhe thunders from the Grecian walls. 
Mars hov'ring o'er his Troy, his terror ſhrouds- 


In gloemy tempeſts, and a night of clouds: 5 e 


Row thro? each Trojan heart he fury pours 
With voice divine from 7/ion's topmoſt tow'rs, 
Now ſhouts to Simois, from her beauteous hill; 
The mountain ſhook, the rapid ſtream ſtood il. 


Above, the Sire of Gods his thunder rolls 75 


And peals on peals redoubled rend the poles. 5 
Beneath, 


75. Above, _ Sire E "IE &c. & * The images 


6 55 Long nus) which Homer gives of the combat of the Gode, 
4 have in them ſomething prodigiouſly great and magnificent. 


We ſce in theſe verſes, the earth opened to its very centre, 


hell ready to diſcloſe itſelf, the whole machine of the world 
upon the point of being deſtroyed and overturned :; To ſhew 
that in ſuch a conflict, heaven and hell, all things mortal. 


„ and immortal, the whole creation in ſhort was enga- 


Aged in chis battle, and all the extent of nature in dan» 

ad 
Non ſecus ac þ qua fg. vi terra debiforns 
 Infernas reſeret ſedes & regna recludat 

Failida, Diis inviſa, ſuperquei immane barathrum 


| e tre id;ntque 4.n».ifſ; luni ine 1; anes. 
Virgin 


Madam Hoi rightly 8 that thi s COPY is inferior o 
the original on this account, that Vir il has made a compari- 


fon of that which Homer made an action. This cecaſions an infi- 


nile diftercace, which is eafy to be perceived. 8 
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W Beneath, ſtern Neptune ſhakes the ſolid ground; 

WE The foreſts wave, the mountains nod around 

BE T bro! all their ſummits tremble Idas woods, 
And from their ſources boil her hundred floods. 80 


Troy's turrets totter on the rocking plain; : 


= And the toſs'd navies beat the heaving main. 


Deep in the diſmal regions of the dead, 

Th infernal Monarch rear'd his horrid head, 

Leap'd from his throne, Jeſt Neptune's arm tho uld lay, 
His dark dominions open to the day, $6 
And pour in light on Pluto's drear abodes, SE 
Abhorr'd by men, and creadful ev'n to Gods. 

Such war th' immortals wage; Such errors rend 
T'he world's vaſt concave, when the Gods contend. 90 
Firſt ſilver-ſhafied Phebus took the plain 
Againſt blue Neptune, Monarch of the Main : 

The God of arms bis giant-bulk difplay'd, 


_ Oppos'd to Pallas, war's triumphant aid. 


Agaioſt Lalona march'd the ſon of May; — 8 
The quiver'd Dian, ſiſter of the Day, 5 
. 1 (e, 


One may compare hh this noble paſſage of Homer, ne 


dattle of the Gods and Giants n Heſiad's Thergony, which is one 


of the ſublimeſt parts of that author; and Milton's battle of 
the Angels in the ſixth book: The elevation and enthuſiaſm of 
our great country man leems owing to this original, 


V. : 9x. F filver- -foafted Pho:bus rock the plain, we); 
With what art docs the poet engage the Gods in this conflict! 
Neptune oppoles Afo'l , which implies that things mitt and 
dry are in continual diſcord: Pallas fights with Mars. which 
ſignifies that raſhnels and wiſdom always diſagree : Juno is 
againſt Dian, that is, nothing more differs from a marriage 
ſtate than celibacy : Vulcan engages Fanthus, that is, fire and 
water are in perpetual variance. Thus we bave a fine alle- 
gory concealed under the veil o excellent poetry, and the rea- 
der receives a double ſatisfa ion at the fame time from 
beautiful Fries, and an inſtrudive moral, Z£nfta,biuc, 


(Her golden arrows ſounding at her ſide) 18870 
Saturnia, Majeſty of heav'n, defy'd. 
With fiery Vulcan laſt in battle ſtands 

The ſacred flood that rolls on golden ſande; 100 
 Fanthus his name with thoſe of heav'nly birth, 
But calld Scamander by the ſons of earth. 
While thus the Gods in various league engage, 
Achilles glow'd with more than mortal rage: 
Hector he ſought; in ſearch of Hecer tur; d 105 
His eyes around, for Hector only burn d; 8 
And burſt like light'ning thro” the ranks, and vow'd 
To glut the God of battles with his blood. - 


Zneas was the firſt who dar'd to ſtay; _ 


Apollo wedg'd him in the warrior's way, 110 


But ſwell'd his boſom with undaunted might, 
| Half-forc'd, and half-perſuaded to the fight. 
Like young Lycaon,” of the royal line, 
In voice and aſpeQ, ſeem'd the pow'r divine: 
And bade the chief reflect, how late with ſcorn © 1 13 
In diſtant threats he bray'd the Goddeſs-born. 
Then thus the hero of nchiſes' ſtrain, 
To meet Pelides you perſuade in vain- 
Already have I met, nor void of fear- 98 
Obdſerv'd the fury of his flying ſpear; . 1 


V. 119. Already bade I met; & c.] Euffathius remarks + 
_ that the poet lets no opportunity pals of inſerting into his poem 
the actions that preceded the tenth year of the war, eſpecially 
the actions of Achilles the hero of it. In this place he brings in 
LE neas extolling the bravery of his enemy, and confeſſing hime 
| feli to have formerly been vanquiſhed by him: At the ſame . 
time he preſerves a piece of ancient hiſtory, by inſert- 
_ into Fe. poem the hero's conqueſt of Pedaſus and r- 
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1 Es. x: HOMER'S IIIA DP. 35 
bees . From Ida's woods he chas'd us to the field, 
5 Our force he ſcatter'd, and our herds he bur d 3 
2 | Lyrneſſus, Pedaſus in aſhes lay; 

WE But (Jove aſſiſting) 1 ſurviv'd hs day. 5 
iſe had I ſunk oppreſt in fatal fight, 12% 
F Buy fierce Achiltes and Minerva's might, 85 
= W hercer he mov'd, the Goddeſs ſhone before, : 


Were God my aid, this arm ſhould check his pow'r, 


And bath'd his brazen lance in hoſtile gore. 
What mortal man Acbil es can ſuſtain ? 4 
Th immortals guard him thro” the dreadful plain, 

And ſuffer not his dart to fall in vain, - 131 


Tho? ſtrong in battle as a brazen tow'r. 

To whom the ſon of J , That God implore, 
And be, what great Achilles was before. 135 
From heav'nly Venus thou deriv'ſt thy ſtrain, 

And he, but from a ſiſter of the main; 

An aged Sea-God, father of his line, 

But Joe himſelf the ſacred ſource of thine. oy 
Fhen lift thy weapon for a noble blow, _ 140 
Nor fear the vaunting of a mortal foe. . 


This ſaid, and ſpirit breath'd into his breaſt, 


Thro' the thick troops th embolden'd hero preſt: 


His vent'rous act the white-arm'd Queen ſurvey' d, 


And thus, «Faubling all the pow' rs, ſhe ſaid; 145 


FF - Behold 
. 191,” 0 rr” unets 
But (Jove aſſiſting) I ſur v f! | 
It is mati that A. eat owed his ſafety to his flight fron 


| Achilles, but it may ſeem firange that A Hes, who was fo 


famed for his ſwiftneſe, ſhould not be able to overtake him, 
even with Minerva for hi: guide. Euftarkius anſwers, that 
this might proceed from the better knowledge Areas might 


| bave of the ways and defiles: Ac/illes beirg a {travger, and 


A neas having long kept his father's flocks in thoſe parts. 
He farther obſerves, that the word $40; e that it 
Was in the night that Achilles . Anea,, 


— 


40 HOMER'SILTAD. B. xx. 


Behold an action, Gods! that elaime your care, 
Lo great Aneas ruſhing to the war; 
Againſt Pelides he directs his is, 5, 
Phebus impels, and Phebus gives him force, 
Reftrain his bold eareer ; at leaſt, t' attend 150 
Our favour'd hero, let ſome pow'r deſcend. 
To guard bis life, and add to his renown, 
We, the great armament of heav'n, came down. 
Hereafter let him fall, as fates deſign, 
That ſpun fo ſhort his life's illuſtrious line: 155 
But leſt ſome adverfe God now croſs his way, 
Give him to know, what pow'rs aſſiſt this day: | 
For how ſhall mortal ſtand the dire alarms, 
When heay'n's refulgent hoſt appear in arms? 
Thus the, and thus the God whoſe force can make 
_ The folid Globe's eternal baſis lake. 161. 
Againſt the mighty man, o feeble known, . 
' Why ſhould celeſtial pow'rs exert their own ? 
Suffice, from xonder mount to view the feene; 
| And leave to war the fates of mortal men, 165. 
But if th' Armipotent, or God of Light, Ng 
Obſtruct Aebilles, or commence the fight, 
Thence on the Gods of Troy we ſwiſt deſcend: 
Full foon, I doubt not, ſhall the conflict end, 
And theſe, in ruin ang confuſion hurl'd, 170 
Lield to our conqu'ring arms the lower world. | 
Thus having faid, the tyrant of the ſea, 
 Corulean Neftune, vole, ard led the way. 
Advanc'd upon the held there ſtood a mound 
Of earth 9 wall d, and menen around ; 173 


In 
V. 174. Adwvanc'd pen the field there Aude * Kc. ] 


It may not be unneceſſary to explain this paſlage to make it | 
underſtoed by the reader. The poct.is very ſhort in the deſ- 
| : . cription 
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0 elder times to guard Alcides made, 
re work of Trojans, with Minerwa's aid) 
BW hat-time, a vengeſul monſter of the main 


WW wept the wide ſhore, and drove him to the plain. 
= Here Neptune, and the Gods of Greece repair, 180 
EW ith clouds encompaſs'd, and a veil of air: 
WET be adverſe pow'rs, aroupd Apollo laid, 
Crown the fair hills that ſilver Simois ſhade : 
n circle cloſe each heav'nly party fate, | 
igtent to form the future ſcheme of fate; 183 
"ae But mix not yet in fight, tho' Fowe.on high 
Gives the loud ſignal, and the heav'ns reply. _ 
eripuon, as ſuppoſing the fact already known, and baſtzns'the 
combat between Achilles and neut. This is very judicious 
in Homer, not to dwell upon a piece öf hiſtory that had no re- 
lation 40 his, action, When he has raiſcd the reader's expecta- 
ion by ſo pompous an introduction, and made the Gods them- 
(ſelves his ſpectators. 1 | VF 
The ſtory is as follows. Laemedon having defrauded Nep=a 
_ tune of the reward be promiſed him for the building the walls 
of Trey, Neptune ſent a monſtrous whale, to which Lacmedun 
= cxpoſed his daughter Heſone: But Hercules having undertaken 
WE to deſtroy the monſter, the Trojans raiſed:an intreachment to 
defend Hercules from his purſuit: This being a remarkable 
piece of conduct in the Trojans, it gave occaſion to the poet to 
adorn a plain narration with fiction, by afcribing the work To. 
Pallas the Goddeſs of wiſdom. Fuſtathius. jp | 
V. 180. Here Neptune and the Gods, Sc.] I wonder 
why Euſtathius and all other commentators ſhould be ſilent 
upon the receſs of the Gods ? It feems ſtrange at the firſt view, 
that ſo many deities, after having entered the ſcene of action, 
ſhould perform ſo ſhort a part, and immediately become them- 
{elves ſpectators? I conceive the reaſon of this conduct in the 
poet to be, that Achilles has been inactive during the greateſt 
part of the poem, aad as he is the hero fit, ought to be the 


9 


from the field, that Achilles may have the whole honour of 
the day, and not act in ſubordination to the deities: Befides 
the poem now draws to a concluſioa, and it is neceſſary for 
Homer to enlarge upon the exploits of Achilles, that he may 
leave a noble idea of his valour upon the minds of the rea- 


* 


chief character in it: The poet therefore withdraws the Gods 


4 HOMER'S ILTAD.. . 1 5 


Meanwhile the ruſhing armies hide the ground; 
The trampled center yields a hollow ſound; :- 
Steeds cas'd in mail, and chiefs in armour bright, 19 
The gleamy champain glows with brazen light. 
"Amidſt both hoſts (a dreadful ſpace) appear 
There, great Achilles ; bold Æneas here. 
With tow'ring ſtrides p00 firſt advanc'd ; = © 
The nodding plumage on his helmet Sands, 19; 
| Spread o'er his breaſt the fencing ſhield he bore, Es 
1 Afid, as he mov'd, his jav'lin flam'd before. 

| Not ſo Pelides ; furious to engage, —_ 

He ruſſi d impetueus. Such the lion's rage, = 

Who viewing firſt his foes with ſcornful oe, 20⁰O⁰ 8 
Tho” all in arms the peopled city riſe, = 
Stalks careleſs on, with unregarding dey 3 
Till at the length, by ſome brave youth defy'd,. 
To his bold ſpear the . ſavage turns alone, 
He murmurs fury with a hollow gran: 7 

He grins, he foams, he rolls his eyes around; = 

Laſh'd by his tail his heaving ſides reſound; 

He calls up all his rage; he grinds his teeth, | 

Reſolv'd on vengeance, or refolv'd on death. 

So fierce Achil'es on Aneas flies 

So ſtands Areas, and his force defies, 

+ Ere yet the ftern encounter join'd begun 

The ſeed of Thetis:thus to Venus ſon. 

Why comes Æneas thro? the ranks fo far 23 
Seeks he to meet Achilles arm in „„ 1-1; Bk 8 


; in 


19 214, „Ge. e ABI IS of Achilles and: Room] | 
I ſhall lay before the reader the words of Euftarhius in defence 
of this paſſage, which 1 confeſs ſeems to me to be faulty in the. 
poet. The reader, (fays he) would naturally expect ſome 
great and terrible atchievements ſhould enſue from Achilles on 
his firſt entrance upon action. The poet ſeems to prepare us 


| 91 . . xx. HOME Rs I'LIAD, 4% 
25 n hope the realms of Priam to enjoy, 

„ Nod prove his merits to the throne of Tr ne 
rant that beneath thy-lance Ach lles dies, 
WET he partial monarch may. refuſe the prize; 
ons he bas many: thoſe thy pride may * 3 220 
and tis his fault to love thofe Sons too well. 
OT Dr in reward of thy victorious hand, 

GH 7255 Has Troy propos'd ſome ſpacious tract. of land 7 
an ample foreſt, or a fair domain, 
of hills for vines, and arable for ain; 220 
WE v'n this, perhaps, will hardly prove thy lot, 
hut can Achilles be ſo ſoon forgot? 

8 Pnce (as T think) you ſaw this brandiſh'd ſpear, 
FA nd then the great Æneas ſeem'd to fear. 
Wich hearty baſte from Ida's mount he fled, 230 
= Nor, till he reach'd en, turn'd bis head. 


for it, by his mogniiceot introduction 15 lim into the feld: : 
But innen of a ſtorm we have a calm; he follows the fame | 
= method i in this book as he did in the third, where when botk 
_ armies were ready to engage in a general conflict, he ends the 
day in a ſingle combat between two heroes: Thus he always 
| agreeably ſurprizes his readers. Beſides the admirers of Ho- 
mer reap a farther advantage from this converſation of the 
heroes, There is a chain of a ancient hiſtory as well as a ſeries of 
poetical beauties, 
Madam Dacier's excuſe i is very little better: And to ſhew 
that this is really a fault in the poet, I believe I may appeal to 
the taſte of every reader who certainly finds himſelf diſappoin- 
ted: Our expectation is raiſed to ſee Gods and heroes engage, 
when ſuddenly it all ſinks into ſuch a combat in which neither 
party receives a wound; and (what is more extraordinary) 
e Gods are made the ſpectators of ſo ſmall an action! What 
occaſion was there for thunder. earthquakes, and deſcending 
deities, to introduce a matter of ſo little impor tance ? Neither 
is it an excuſe to ſay he has given us a piece of ancient hiſtory , 
we expected to read a poet and not an hiſtorian. In ſhort, after 
the greateſt preparation for action imaginable, he ſuſpends the 
whole narration, and from the heat of a poet, Fools at once. 
ia to the limplicity of an hiſlorian, 


4 HOMERS IIIA. 3. 
Her lofty walls not long our progrefs ſtay d; 
Thoſe, Pallas, Jowe, and we in ruins laid: 
ln Grecian chains her captive rate were caſt; 
Tis true, "the; great eas fled tos faſt, 23 
Defrauded of my coriqueſt onee before, 

What then 1Hoft, the Gods this day reflote. 
Go; whilſt thou way'ſt, avoid the threaten'd fate; 
Pools ſtay Wo feel it, and are wiſe too late. 
To this Anebiſes fon, Such words employ 
To one that fears thee, ſome unwarlike boy; 
| Such we diſdain; the beſt may be defy'd 
With mean reproaches, and unmanly pride: 
Dnworchy the high race from which-we came, „ 
Proclain'd fo loudly by he voite of fame; 245 5 | 

+ Bach from iHuſtrious fathers draws bis live; A 
be, Each Goddcſs-born:; half human, half divine. 
Thetis this day, or Venus offspring dies, 

And tears ſhall trickle from celeſtial eyes 

For when two heroes, thus deriv'd, contend, 250 

Tis not in words the gloridus ſtrife can end. 
f yet thou farther ſeek to learn my birth, 

(A tale reſounded thro? the ſpacious: exrch) 5 
— Hear how the glorious: origine we prove 

From ancient Dardanus, the firſt from Jove » 253 

_ Dardania's Walls he rais'd ; for lion, then, | 
(The city fince of many-Janguag'd men) | 
Was not. The natives were content to till 
The ſhady foot * Ida's ſount· ful 8 


From 
v. 268. The hatives ere ch et to fill, . 
The ſſbady foot bf Ida's fount 7 Bill. 
Kino di Aapdaviny, zr Ur IN In | 
EY mediy rere TING PATLUCT, wife er, 


A 0 W uta νννν Drs. 15 
Plato 


WS. xx. nomEer'SILIAD, 43 
N From Herdanus, great Er chth nius ſprings, 260 
WET hc richeſt once, of 4/e's wealthy Kings; 

bree thouſand mares his ca pg Ps bred, 


3 Boreas, enamour'd of the eighty train, 3 
WC onceal'd his godhead in a flowing inane, 265 
A ith voice diſſembled to his loves he neigb'd, 
EA nd cours'd the dappled beauties o'er the mead: 
5 ence ſprung twelve others of unrival'd kind, 
ovift as their mother mares, and father wind, 
WET beſe lightly ſkimming, when they ſwept the plain, 270 
Bw or CPF the ous nor bent the tender grainy 
4 And 


1 5 Plats and Strabo umletitood this paſſage as favouriog the opi- 
is oon that the mountainous parte of the world were firſt inha- 
' Di ted, after the deluge ; and that mankind by degrees deſcen- 
cd to dweltin the lower parts of the hills (which they would 
are the word d UTrwpeia ſignify) and only in greater proceſs of 
ime ventured into the valleys : Virgil however ſeems to have 
ko this word in a ſenſe ſomething different, where he eg 
des to this paſſage. Zn. 3. 109. | 
© Nondum Ilium & arces 
Per games fieterant, habitabant vallibus i imis, 


l V, 262. Three thouſand mares, & c.] The number of the 
borles and mares of Erichthontus may ſeem incredible, were we 
not aſſured by Herodotus that there were in the ſtud of Cyrus at 
one time (beſides thoſe. for the ſervice of war) eight hun- 
__ horſes. and fix thouſand {x hundred mares, | Enftas-. | 
| BDIUS, © 
V. 264. Boreas enamour'd, &c.] Homer has the ha ppl 
neſs of making the leaſt circumſtance conſiderable : the ſub» _ 
| jet grows under his hands, and the plaineſt matter ſhines in 
his dreſs of poetry: Another poet would have ſaid theſe hor- 
| ſes were as ſwift as the wind, but Homer tells you that they 
| ſprung from Boreas the God of the wind; and thence drew their F 
ſwiftneſs. 
V. 270. Theſe lizh ly ſkimming as they fevept the plain. 
The Poet illuſtrates the Iwiftnels of theſe horſes by deſcribing | 
themas running over the ſtanding corn, and ſurface of waters, 
without any een, 4 irgi has imitated theſe lines, and 
adapt 


9 
2 ; 


<Q 


©, HOMER's-TLTAD. :. B.xx; 
And when along the level-ſeas they flew, 

Scarce on the ſurface curt'd the briny dew. 

Such Erichthonius was: From him there came 

The ſacred Tros, of whom the Trojan name. 275 
Three ſons renown'd adorn'd his nuptial bed, 
Ins, Aſſaracus, and Ganymed 

The matchleſs Ganymed, divinely fair, 

Whom heav'n enamour'd ſnatch'd-to upper r, 1 
To bear the cup of Jobe (æthereal gueſt) 28d 
The grace and glory of th' ambroſial feaſt, 
The two remaining ſons the line divide: 


| F inſt, roſe Laomedon dnn Thus ide 3 
From | 


adapts what Homer aße of thefe horſes to the ſwiftneſs of Cu. 
nulla. En. 7. 809 RR TY | _ 


Illa vel intactæ ſeretis 3 ret 
Sranind; nec teneras curſu læſiſſet a/ iat: 

Vel mare per medium, fluftu ſuſ pen ſa tumenti 
Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret equere plantas : 


The reader will eaſily perceive that Virgil's is almoſt a lite⸗ 
ral tranſlation : He has imitated the very run of the verſes, 
which flow My away in dactylb, and as ſwift as the wind 
they deſcribe. 
Il cannot but obſerve one thing i in favour of Homer, that thete 
can no greater commendation be given to him, than by conſi- 
dering the conduct of Virgil: Who, tho? undoubtedly the 
greateſt poet after him, ſeldom ventures to vary much from his 
original in the paſſages he takes from him, as in a deſpair of 
improving, and contented if he can but equal them. 
V. 280. To bear the cup of Jove.] To be a cup-bearer 
has in all ages been reckoned an honourable enploy ment: Sap- 
pho mentions it in honour - of her brother Labichas, that he 
Was cup- bearer to the nobles of Mitylene : The fon of Meue- 
Jaus executed the ſame office; Hebe and Mercury ſerved the 
- Gods in the ſame ſtation, * 
| It was the cuſtom in the agen worſhip to employ noble 
_ youths to pour the wine upon the ſacrifice ; In this office G4. 
nymede might probably attend upon the altar of Tapiter, aud 
| fr om thence was fabled to be his exp” bearer, Suu | 
thius. | 


Rr. HOMER'S 1L IA p. 47 


WF com him 7 ithonus, now in cares grown old, 

nd Priam, (bleſt with Hector. brave and bold: ) 285 
: | wor and Lampus, ever-honour'd pair-; 
asd Hicetaon, thunderbolt of war. 
= From great Aaracus ſprung Capys, He 
= Begat Anchiſes,, and Anchiſes me. | ne 
WS ch is our race: Tis fortune gives us birth, 290 
But Jove alone endues the ſoul with worth: | 
He, ſource of pow'r and-might ! with boundleſs ſway, 
All human courage gives, or takes away, 
Long in the field of words we may contend, 
Reproach is infinite, and knows no end, 296 
Arnd or with truth or fal ſhood, right or wrong, 
80 voluble a weapon is the tongue: 
Wounded, we wound; and neither ſide can fail, 
For ev'ry man has equal ſtrength to rail: | 
Women alone, when 1n the ftreets they har, | 08 | 

erhaps excel us in this wordy war; Tr ok 

Like us they ſtand, encompals'd with the croud, 
And vent-their anger, impotent and loud. 
Ceaſe then Our buſineſs in the field of fight 
Is not to queſtion, but to prove our might. 306 
To all thoſe inſults thou haſt offer'd here, 
Receive this anſwer : Tis my flying ſpear. 5 
le ſpoke With all his force the jav'lin flung, 
Fix d deep, and loudly in the buckler rung. | 
Far on his out- ſtretch'd arm, Pelides held 310 
(To meet the- thund'ring lance) his. dreadful ſhield, | 
That trembled as it ſtuck; nor void of fear 


e Saw, ere it fell, th' immeaſurable ſpear. - 
: His fears were vain ; impenetrable charms 3 
5 Secur'd the temper of th' æthereal arms, 313 


Thro' two ſtrong plates the point its paſſage held, 
But N and reſted, by the third regelF'd 
Five 
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Compos'd the ſhield ; of braſs each outward fold, 
Of tin each inward, ard the middle gold: 320 
There ſtuck the lance, Then riſing ere he threw, 
The forceful ſpear of great Achilles flew, 
And pierc'd the Darden ſhield's extremeſt bound, 
Where the ſhrill braſs return'd a ſharper ſound : 
Thro' the thin verge the Pelion weapon glides, 325 
And the flight covering of expanded hides, 
FFneas his contracted body bends, 
"And o'er him high the riven targe extends, 
Sees thro" its parting: plates, the vpper air, 
And at his back perceives the quiv'ring ſpear: 330 
A fate fo near him, chills his ſoul with fright, 
And-ſwims before his eyes the many: colour d light. 


Five plates of various metal, various mud 7 


aA > 2» 3g IO = < > 20 


Achilles, ruſhing in with dreadful cries, 
Draws his broad blade, and at Eneas flies: £ | > 

| fEreas: rouzing as the foe came on, 335 

(With force collected) heaves a mighty doe: : , 
A maſs enormous! which in modern days 
No two of eaith's degen'rate ſons could raiſe. 


But Ocean's God, whoſe earthquakes rock the ground» 
. Saur the diſtreſs, and mov'd the pow'rs around. 340 

Lo! on the brink of fate Areas ſtands, | 
An inſtant victim to Achilles hands: 


By Phæ bus urg d; but Phe bus has beſtow'd 


N in win: 3 he. man 0 'expow' rs the God. ER 
? - And 


v. 330. Bur Ocean's Ged, &.) The conduct of the 
poet in making Aneas owe his ſafety to Neptune in this place 
is remarkable; Neptune is an enemy to the Troians, yet be 
dares not ſoffer ſo pious a man to fall, leſt Jupiter ſho::1d be of- 
fended : This ſhews, favs Fuftathine, that piety is always un- 

der the protection of God ; ; and that favours are ſometimes 

conferred not out of kindoeſs, but to prevent a greater detri- 

ment; thus Neptune preſerves Aneas, leſt Jupiter ſhould re- 
vente bis death upon the Grec:ans, 
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And can ye ſee this righteous chief atone 345 
With guiltleſs blood, for vices not his own? 

= To all the Gods his conſtant vows were paid: 
ure, tho he wars for Trzy, he claims our aid. 

Fate wills not this; nor thus can Fowe reſign 

The future father of the Dardan line: 350 
The firſt great anceſtor obtain'd his grace, 
And ſtill his love deſcends on all the race. 
For Priam now, and Priam's faithleſs kind, 


At length are odious to th all- ſeeing mind; 


On great Æneas ſhall devolve the reign, Bp 8 
And ſons ſucceeding ſons the laſting line ſuſtain. 


The | 

V. 348. . can you 7 this 155 teous 71 Kc. ] Tho“ 
Areas is repreſented as a man of great courage, yet ec | 
is his moft ſhining character: This is the reaſon why he is al- 
ways the care of the Gods, and they favour him conſtantly 
thro! the whole poem with their immediate protection. | 

{tis in this light that /rgtl has preſented him to the view 
of the reader: His valour bears but the ſecond place in the 
Aneit. In the Ilias indeed he is drawn in miniature, and in 
the Aneis at full length ; but there are the ſame features in 
the copy, which are in the original, and he is the Rong LEneas 
in Rome as he was in Trey. 

V. 355. Ox great Aneas ſball dem:Ive the reign. 

And ſons ſucceeding ſons the laſting line ſuſtain. 1 

The ſtory of Aneas his founding the Romen empire, gave Vir- 
gil the fineſt occaſion imaginable of paying a compliment to 
Auguſtus, and hiscountrymen, who were fond of being thought 
the deſcendants of Trey. He has tranſlated theſe two lines li- 
terally, and put them into the nature of a prophecy ; as the 


favourers of the opinion of Eneas' 's acting into 2. imagine | 
Homer” sto be 


Isle ein Theo avec 
Kai raieg rar day Toxixev Hilbert be tal. 


ic demus Æneæ cund' is dominabitur eris, 
Et nati natorum & qui naſcentur ab illi. | 


There has been a very ancient alteration made (as Strabe TY 


ſerves) in theſe two lines, by ſubſtituting FavTtoss in the room 
| C: 


Vor. IV, of 
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The great earth-ſhaker thus: To whom replies 
Th' imperial Goddeſs with the radiant eyes. 
8 22 1 Good 
of reste. It is not improbable but Virgil might give occa- 
ſion for it, by his canctis domi nabitir oris, . 
Tuſtatpius does not entirely diſcountenance this ſtory: If it 
de underitood, ſays he, as a prophecy, the poet might take it 
from the Sibylline orac ler. He farther remarks, that the poet 
artfully interweaves into his poem not only the things which 
Happened before the commencement, and in the proſecution of 
the Trojan war; but other matters of importance which hap- 
pened even after that war was brought to a concluſion, Thus 
for inſtance, we have here a piece of hiſtory not extant in any 
other author, by which we are informed that the houſe of . 
nat ſucceeded to the crown of Treat, and to the-kingdoms of 
Priam. Fuffathius. | | e LS 
This paſſage is very conſiderable, for it ruins the famous 
chimæra of the Reman empire, and of the family of the Cæ- 
fars, who both pretended to deduce their original from Yenus 
by /Fneas, alledging that after the taking of Troy, Aneas 
came into 7taly : and this pretenſion is hereby ac ually deſtroy- 
ed. This teſtimony of Homer ought to be looked upon as an 


* 


authentic act, the fidelity and verity whereof cannot be queſti- 


oned. Neptzne, as much an enemy as he is to the Trojans, 
declares that Æneat, and after him his poſterity, ſhall reign 
over the Trojans, Would Homer have put this prophecy in 


 Neptune's mouth, if he had not known that A ncas did not 


Jeave Troy, but that he reigned there, and if he had not ſeen m 


his time the deſcendants of that Prince reign likewiſe ? That 


poet wrote two hundred and fixty years, or thereabouts, after 
the taking of Troy 3 and what is very remarkable, he wrote in 
ſome of the towas of 7onia, that is to ſay, in the neighbour- 


| hood of Phry7ia, ſo that the time and place give ſuch a weight 


to his depoſition that nothing can invalidate it. All that the 


-biſtorians have written concerning ZAmneas's voyage into Italy, 


ought to be conſidered as a Romance, made on purpoſe to deſ- 


troy all hiſtorical truth, for the moſt ancient is poſterior to 


Hemer by ſome ages. Before Dienyſius of Ha.icarnaſſus, ſome 
writers being ſenſible of the ſtrength of this paſſage of Homer; 
undertook to explain it ſo as to reconcile it with this fable; and 
they ſaid that Zneas, after having been in 7taly, return'd to 


Troy, and left his fon Aſcaxius there. Dienyſius of Halicar- 


naſſus, little ſatisfied with this ſolution, which did not ſeem to 
him to be probable, has taken another method: He would have 
that by it theſe words, ** He ſhall reign over the Trojan, 


Homer 
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= Good as he is, to immolate or ſpare  . 
WE The Dardan Prince, O Neptune, be thy care; 360 
WE 7.//as and I, by all that Gods can bind, . 
Have ſworn deſtruction to the Trojan kind; 
Not ev'n an inſtant to protract their fate, 
Or fave one member of the ſinking ſtate; : 
„Till her laſt flame be quench'd with her laſt gore, 365 
And ev'n her crumbling ruins are no more. 
The King of Ocean to the fight deſcends, 
Thro' all the whiftling darts his courſe he bends, | | 
Swift interpos'd between the warrior flies 5 
| And caſts thick darkneſs o'er Achilles eyes. 370 
From great Zneas ſhield the ſpear he drew, _ 
And at his mafter's feet the weapon threw. _ 
That done with force divine he ſnatch'd on high 
The Dardan Prince, and bore him thro' the ſky, 


Co wo 


meant, he ſhall reign over the Trojans whom he ſhall carry 

with him into Italy, “ For is it not poſlible, ſays he, 

= * that Areas ſhould reign over the Trans, whom he 
bad taken with him, tho? ſettled elſewhere 2 ? 

| That hiſtorian who wrote in Rome itſelf, and in the very 

reign of Auguſtus, was willing to make his court to that 

Prince, by explaining this paſſage of Homer, ſo as to favour the 
chimæra he was poſſeſſed with. And this is a reproach that 

may with fome juſtice be caſt on him; for Poets may by their 

fiction flatter Princes and welcome: it is their trade. But 

for hiſtorians to corrupt the gravity and ſeverity of hiſtory, to 
ſubſtitute fable in the place of truth, is what ought not to be 
pardoned, Strabo was much more ſcrupulous, for though he 

wrote ais books of geography towards the beginning of Tiberi- 

us's reign, yet he had the courage to give a right explication to 

this paſſage of Hamer; and to aver, that this Poct faid, and 

| Meant, that Æneas remained at Trey, that he reign'd thercin, 

Priam's whole race being extinguiſhed, and that he left the on 
kingdom to his children after him, 16. 13. You may ſee 

this whole matter diſcuſſed in a letter from M. Bachart to M. 

de Segrajs, who has prelixed it to his remarks upon the trans- 
latin of Virgil. | | | Ts | | 
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4 Smooth-gliding without ſtep, above the heads 375 
Of warring heroes, and of bounding ſteeds. 
Till at the battle's utmoſt verge they light, 
Where the ſlow Caucans cloſe the rear of fight: 

The Godhead there (his heav' nly form confeſs'd) 
With words like theſe the panting chief addreſs'd : : 389 
What Pow'r, O Prince, with force inferior far 
Urg'd thee to. meet Achilles' arm in war? 
Henceforth beware, nor antedate thy doom, 
Defrauding fate of all thy fame to come. = 
But when the day decreed (for come it muſt) | 38; 
Shall lay this dreadful hero in the duſt, LY 
Let then the furies of that arm be known, 
Secure, na Grecian force transſcends thy own. 
With that, he left him wond'ring as he lay, 


T hen from Achilles chas 'd the milt away: 390 
Sudden, 


5 378. Where the flow Caucans Uſe the rear.) The Caucans 
{ſays Euftathius.) were of Paphlagenian extract: And this per- 
haps was the reaſon why they are not diſtinctly mentioned in 
the catalogue, they being included under the general name of 
Tapblagenians: Tho' two lines are quoted which are ſaid to 
have been left out by ſome tranſcriber and immediately fol. 
lowed this, | | | : 


Keauvay 7 1 0 "IE na a Dada rudi. 
Which verſes are theſe, 
Kauravag ar T ys mouxniog bid Aue. 
Or as others read it, AAsisog. 

Al epi naplemuy bla ra Mar b. 
Or according to others, 

Kara dnar erl. oy | 
Vet 1 believe theſe are not Homer's lines, but rather the ad- 
dition of ſome tranſeriber, and it is cvideat by conſulting the 
paſſage from which they are ſaid to have been curtailed, that 
they would be abſurd in that place, for the ſecond line is ac- 
_ *tually there already; and as the ſe Career Are ſaid to live upon 

the banks of the Partbenius, ſo are the Paphlagonians in the 


-above mentioned paſſage, It is therefore more probable that 
* are included! in che. Faphlagonian:. 


1. xx. no ERG ILTAD. 88 


; WE Sudden, returning with the ſtream of light, 
be ſcene of war came-ruſhing on his ſight. 
Then thus, a amaz'd : What wonders ſtrike my mind! 


My ſpear, that parted on the wings of wind, _ 

Laid here before me! and the Dardan Lord, 395 

That fell this inſtant, vaniſh'd from my b 

1 thought alone with mortals-to contend, 

But pow'rs celeſtial ſure this foe defend. 

Great as he is, our arm he ſcarce will try, . 

Content for once, with all his Gods; to fly. 400 

Now then let others bleed — This ſaid, aloud f 

he vents his fury, and inflames the erond,- 

oO Greeks (he cries, and ev'ry rank alarms) 

= Join battle, man to man, and arms to am! 

„is not in me, tho' favourd by ide , 49 

To mow whole troops, and make whole armies fly : 

No God can fingly ſuch a hoſt engage, 

Not Mars himſelf, nor great Minerva's rage. 

But whatſoe'r Achilles can inſpire, EN exe 

Whate'er of active force, or acting fire, 410 

Whate'er this heart can prompt, or hand obe y; 

All, all Achilles, Greeks ! is yours to-day. 

Thro' yon wide hoſt this arm ſhall ſcatter fear, 

And thin the ſquadrons with my ſingle ſpear. 
He faid : Nor lefs elate with martial joy, 4¹5 

The god- like Hedor warm'd the troops of Trey. 

Trojans, to war! Think He&or leads you on; 

Nor dread the vaunts of Peleus' haughty ſon. 

Deeds muſt decide our fate. Ev'n thoſe with words 

Inſult the brave, who tremble at their ſwords: 420 

The weakeſt Atheiſt-wretch all heav'n defies, 

But ſhrinks and ſhudders, when the thunder flies, 

Nor from yon? boaſter ſhall your chief retire, 

Not tho' his heart were ſteel, his hands were ſire; 

3 That : 
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That fire, that ſteel, your Hector ſhould withſtand, 426 5 
And brave that vengeſul heart, that dreadful hand, 
Thus (breathing rage thro all) the hero ſaid; 

A wood of lances riſes round his head,. 
Clamours on clamours tempeſt all the air,, 
They join, they throng, they thicken to the war. 430 
But Phebus wars bim from high beav'n to ſhun 
The fingle fight with Thetis' godlike ſon ; 

More ſafe to combat in the mingled band, 

Nor teinpt too near the terrors of his hand. | 
He hears, obedient to the God of Light, 435 
And plung'd within the ranks, awaits the fight. 
Then kierce Achilles, ſhouting to the ſkies, | 
On Troy's whole force with boundleſs fury flies. 5 
Firſt falls Iybytion, at his army's head; CO 
Brave was the chief, and brave the hoſt be led; 
From great O:ryxteus he derived his blood, 

His motber was a Wars of the flood; 

Beneath the ſhades of Tmolus, Gn 'd with fhow, - 
From Hyde's walls he rul'd the lands below. 

| Fierce as he ſprings, the fword his. bead divides; 1445 
The parted viſage falls on equal ſides; 5 

With loud-reſounding arms he ſtrikes che plain; 

ö While thus Achilles glories o'er the ſlain. 

Lie there, Otryntides ! the Trojan anith 

| Receives thee dead, tho' Gyga boaft thy birth; 480 
Thoſe beauteous fields where Hyllus' waves are roll'd, 
And plenteous Hermus fwells with tides of gold, 

Are thine no more—TH' inſulting hero faid, 

And left him ſleeping in eternal ſhade. IE 
The rolling wheels of Greece the body tore, 455 

And dath'd their axles with no vulgar gore. 
| Demoleon next, Antenor's offspring, laid 


Breathleſs in duſt, the price of raſhneſs paid. Bus. 
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WE Th impatient ſteel with full-deſcending ſway 

= Forc'd thro his brazen helm its furious way, 460 
Reſiſtleſs drove the batter'd ſkull before, 25 

And daſh'd and mingled all the brains with gore. 

| This ſees Fippodamus, and ſeiz d with fright, 


Deſerts his-chariot for a ſwifter flight: 


| The lance arreſts him: An igroble vous! 409 
The panting Trojan rivets to the | 
He groans away his foul : Not lov: gts 6 


At Neptune's ſhrine on Helice's high ſhuars 

The victim bull; the rocks rebellow round, 

And Ocean liſtens to the grateful ſound. 470 
Then fell on Polydore his vengeful rage, 1 


The youngeſt hope of Priam's ſtooping age : 


C4 -- (Whoſe 
V. %% dmr oo Eo ION 
At Neptune's ſbrine on Helice's bigh ſtoret, &c.) Im 
Felice, a town of Achaia, three quarters of a league from the 
gulfh of Corinth, Neptune had a magnificent temple where the 
Ienians offered every year a ſacrifice of a bull; and it was 
With theſe people an auſpicious ſign, and a certain mark that 
the ſacrifice would be accepted, if the bull bellswed as he was 
led to the altar; After the Tonic migration, which happened 
about 140 years after the taking of Trey, the ſonians of Afia 
aſſembled in the fields of Priene to celebrate the ſame feſtival 
in honour of Helicenian Neptune; and ts thoſe of Priene valued- 
themſelves upon: being originally of Helice, they choſe for the 
King of the ſacrifice a young Prienian. It is needleſs to diſpute 
from whence the Poet has taken his compariſon ; for as he liv- 
ed 100, or 120 years after. the Jenic migration, it cannot be 
doubted but he took it in the Aſian Ienia, and at Priene itſelf; 


Where he had probably often aſſiſted at that ſacrifice, and been 


witneſs of the ceremonies thercin obſerved. This Poet always 
appears ſtrongly addicted to the cuſtom of the Jen iant, which 
wakes ſome conjecture that he was an Tonjan himſelf, Euſta- 


bias. Dacier, | 


V. 47'. Then fell on Polydore bis vengeful rage] Euri- 


| hides in his Hecuba has followed another tradition, when he 


makes Polydor us the ſon of / riam and of Hecuba, and ſlain by 


Felyuineſ er King of 7 brace, after the taking of Trey; for ac- 


cor drug 
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( Whoſe feet for ſwiftneſs in the race ſurpaſt) 
Of all his fons, the deareſt, and the laſt. 1 
To the forbidden field he takes his flight 475 6 
In the firſt folly of a youthful Knight, _ 
To vaunt his ſwiftnefs wheets around the plain, 
But vaunts not long, with all his ſwiftneſs lain. 
Struck where the croſſing belts unite behind. 
And golden rings the double back-plate join'd : 480 
Forth thro? the navel burſt the thrilling ſteel; _ 5 
And on his knees with piercing ſhrieks he fell ; 

The ruſhing entrails pour'd upon the ground 
His hands collect; and darkneſs wraps him round. 
WMhen Hecter view'd, all ghaſtly in his gore 4835 

Thus ſadly ſia in, th' unhappy Polydore ; 9 5 
A cloud of ſorrow overcaſt his fight, 
His ſoul no longer brook'd the diſtant fight, 
Full in Achilles dreadful front he came, 
And ſhook his jav'lin like a waving flame. 490 
The ſon of Peleus ſees, with joy poſſeſt, 
His heart high-bounding in his rifing breaſt : - 


And, 


cording to Homer, he is not the ſon of Hecuba, but of Las hoe, 
as he ſays in the following book, and is ſlain by Achilles. Vir- 
gil too has rather choſen to follow Euripides than Homer. 
V. 489. Full in Achilles“ dreadful front be came.) The 
great judgment of the Poet in keeping the character of this 
| hero, is in this place very evident: When Achilles was 
to engage /Zneas, he holds a long conference with him, and 
withpatience bears the reply of Aneas : Had he purſued the ſame 
method with Hector, he had departed from his character. 
Anger is the prevailing paſſion in Achilles: He left the field in 
a rage againſt Agamemnon, and entered again to be revenged of 
Hector: The Poet therefore judiciouſly makes him to take 
fire at the ſight of his enemy: He deſcribes him as impati- _ | 
ent to kill him, he gives him a haughty challenge, and that 
challenge is comprehended in a ſingle line: His impatience 
to by revenged, would not ſuffer him to delay it by a length of 
Words. 8 2 | | | | | 


. n birnen, 59 


And, lo! the Man, on whom black fates attend; | 
The man that ſlew Achilles, in his friend! 


LY | No more ſhall Hector's and Pelides' ſpear. ts het 4905 


Turn from each other in the walks of war 
Then with revengeful eyes he ſcan'd him o'er: 
Come, and receive thy fate! He ſpake no more. 
Hector, undaunted, thus. Such words employ 
To one that dreads thee, ſome unwarlike boy: 500 
Such could we give, defying and defy'd, | 
Mean intercourſe of obloquy and pride! 
I know thy force to mine ſuperior. far; 
But heav'n alone confers ſucceſs in war; 
Mean as I am, the Gods may guide my dart, 505 
And give it entrance in a braver heart. 
Then parts the lance : But Pallas heav'nly breath 
Far from Achilles wafts the winged death : 2 
The bidden dart again to Hector flies, 
And at the feet of its great maſter lies. 516 
Achilles cloſes with his hated foe,, . 
His heart and eyes with flaming fury glow: 
But, preſent to his aid, Apollo ſilrouds 
The favour'd hero in a veil of clouds. 


Tbrice ſtruck Pelides with indignant heart, 515 
Thrice in impaſſive air he plung'd the dart: „ 
ot 8 1 


V. 313. Hut preſent to his aid, Apollo. ] It is a eommon 
obſervation, that a God ſhould never be introduced into a 
poem but where his preſence is neceſſary. And it may be 
aſked why the life of Hecter is of ſuch importance that Apollo 
ſhould reſcue him from the hand of Achilles here, and yet ſuf. 
fer him to fall ſo ſoon after? Euftathius anſwers, that the Poet 
had not yet ſufficiently exalted the valour of Aebilles, he takes . 
time to enlarge upon his atchievements, and riſes by degrees 
in his character, till he completes hoth his courage and reſent- 
ment at one blow in the death of Hector. And the Poet, adds 
he, pays a great compliment to his favourite countryman, by 
ſnewing that nothing but the intervention of a God could have 
laved Zneas and Hecter from the band of Achilles. . 


1 no As 11 1A p. B. XX. 


The ſpear a fourth time bury'd i in the cloud, 

He foams with fury, and exclaims aloud. 
 Wretch ! thou haſt * again, once more e thy 

IT | 
Has fav'd thee, and the partial God of Light. 52⁰ 
But long thou ſhalt not thy juſt fate withſtand, 

If any pow'r aſſiſt Achilles hand. 

Fly then inglorious ! but thy flight this day 

= Whole hecatombs of Trojan ghoſts ſhall pay. 

With that, he gluts his rage on numbers ſlain: 525 
"Then Dryops tumbled to th' enſanguin'd plain, 
Pierc'd thro? the neck: He left him panting there, 
And ſtopp'd Demuchins, great Philetor's heir, | 

Gigantic chief! deep gaſh'd th* enormous blade, 

And for the ſoul an ample paſſage made. 530 
Laogonus and Dardanus expire, i 

The yaliant ſons of an unhappy ſire; 
Both in one inſtant from the chariot hurl'd, 
Sunk in one inſtant to the nether world, 5 

This diff rence only their fad fates afford, 539 
That one the ſpear deſtroy'd, and one the ſword. 

Nor leſs unpity'd, young Alaſtor bleeds; 
In vain his youth, in vain his beauty pleads : ; 

In vain he begs thee, with a ſuppliant's moan, 
"To: ſpare a form and age ſo like thy own ! 540 
Uahappy boy! no pray'r, no moving art 
Ere bent that fierce, ine xorable heart ! 


5 5 
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While 
V. 341. — Me pray'r, nom wiarorts. | 
Fre bent that. fier ce inexorable beart ! | 
1 confeſs it is 2 ſatisfaQion to me, to obſerve with what art 
the Poet purſues his ſubje&t : The opening of the Poem pro- 
feſſes to treat of the anger of Achilles; that anger draws on all. 
the great events of the ſtory ; And Homer at every opportu- 
vity awakeas the reader to an attention toit by — 


e.. Hou E Rs 114 AD. 39 


While yet he trembled at his knees, and cry'd, 
The ruthleſs falchion op'd his tender ſide z'\otat 
The panting liver pours a flood of gore 543 
That drowns his boſom till he pants no more. by 
Thro' Malius head then drove th' impetuous ſpear, 
The warrior falls, transfix'd from ear to ear. 
Tby life, Echeclus ] next the ſword bereaves, _ 
Deep thro' the front the pond'rous falchion cleaves; 


Warurd in the brain the ſmoaking weapon lies, 550 


The purple death comes floating o'er his eyes. 
Then brave Deucalion dy d: The dart was flung : 
Where the knit nerves the pliant elbow ſtrung: _ 
He dropp'd: his arm, an unaſſiſting weight, 353 
And ſtood all impotent expecting fate: 
Full on his neck the falling falchion fped, 
From his broad ſhoulders hew'd his creſted head: 
Forth from the bone the ſpinal marrow flies 
And ſunk in duft, the corps extended lies. 566 
Rhigmus, whoſe race from fruitful Thracia came, 
(The fon of Pireus, an flluftrious name,) 
Succeeds to fate: The ſpear his belly rends; 
Prone from his car the thund'ring chief deſcends: 
The Squire who ſaw expiring on the ground 565 
His proftrate-maſter, rein'd the ſteeds around: 
His back ſcarce turn'd, the Pelian jay'lin gor'd 
And ſtretch'd the ſervant o'er his dying Lord. 
As when a flame-the winding valley fills . 
And runs on crackling ſhrubs between the hills; 57 
Then o'er the ſtubble vp the mountain flies, 
Fires the high woods, and blazes to the ſkies, - 


X 
3 


. | This 
the effects of it: So that when we ſce in this place the hero 
deaf to youth and compaſſion it is what we expect: Mercy in 
him would offend, becauſe it is contrary to his character. 
Homer propoſcs him not as a pattern for imitation; but the 
moral.ot the Poem which he deſigned the reader ſhould draw 
from it, js, that we ſhould avoid anger, ſince it is ever perni- 
cles in the event. Bn | 5 
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Around him wide, immenſe deſtruction pours, 


As with autumnal harveſts cover'd o'er, 
And thick beſtrown, lies Ceres ſacred floor, 


So the fierce courſers, as the chariot rolls. 581 
Tread down whole ranks, and cruſh out Heroes fouls. 


Such is the Luſt of never-dying Fame! 5c 
V. 380. The trampling fleers beat out th* unnumber d grain.) 


it to be trod out by the oxen ; this was likewiſe practiſed in 


modern Greeks. | | 


heap his ſimilies very thick together at the concluſion of a bock. 
Ac has done the ſame in the ſeventeenth: it is the natural dif- 


3tſelf vent in this croud of images. 


mind of the reader. He drives his chariot over ſhields, and 
mangled heaps of flain: The wheels, the axle-tree, and the 
Horſes are ſtained with blood; the hero's eyes burn with fury, 
and his hands are red with flaughter. A Painter might form 


— 2 


that of Jupiter in all his majeſty, 


50 HOMER'S IL IA p. P. xx. 


This way and that, the ſpreading torrent roars; 
So ſweeps the hero thro' the waſted ſhnores. 


And earth is delug'd with the ſanguine ſhow'rs. wh 


When round and round, with never weary'd pain, 
The trampling ſteers beat out th' unnumber'd grain. 


Daſh'd from their hoofs while o'er the dead they fly, 
Black, bloody drops the ſmoaking chariot dhe: 


The ſpiky wheels thio' heaps of carnage tore: 585; 
And thick the groaning axles dropp'd with gore, 
High ofer the ſcene of death Achilles ſtood, 
All grim with duſt, all horrible in blood: 


Yet ſtill inſatiate, ſtill with rage on flame; 


In Greece, inſtead of thraſhing the corn as we do, they cauſed 


Judæa, as is ſeen by the law of God, who forbad the er to 
muzzle the ox who trod out the corn: Non ligabis os bovis te- 
rentis in ared fruges tuas, Deut. xxv. Dacier. | 

The ſame practice is ſtill preſerved! among the Turks and 


The fimilies at the end.) It is uſual with our author to 


charge of a vaſt imagination, heated in its progreſs, and giving 


I cannot cloſe the notes upon this book without obſerving 
the dreadful idea of Achilles, which the Poet leaves upon the 


from this paſſage the picture of Mars in the fulneſs of his ter- 
tore, as well as Phidias is faid to have drawn from another, 
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| 1 H E Trojans fly Before Achilles, ſome towards the tt, 


| great Paughbter, takes tworlve captives alive, to Jaeriſice to the 
bade of Patroclus; and kills Lycaon and Aſteropæus. Sca- 


aſſiſt the Hero, Simois jorns Scamander ; at length Vulcan, by 


ended, the other Gods engage each other. Mean while Achilles 


os Do yr rt x 


| (to delude Achilles) takes upon him Agenor' ape, and while 
| be pur ſues him in that diſguiſe, gives the es an > pry 
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; vn 1 Scamander. 
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The AR GUM E .. 


The battle in the river Sramanderr 


ethers to the river Scamander: He falls upon the latter with 


mander attacks bin <vith all his waves, Neptune and Pallas 


the inſtigation of Juno, almoſt dries up the river. This combat 
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continues the. ſlaughter, drive the reſt hos Troy : Agenor only 
makes a fland, and is conveyed ar y in a cloud by Apollo; who 
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of retiring 1110 their city. 


#4 


The ſame 8 continues, 7 be ſcene is en the banks a in the- 


1 1 * 
TWENTY-FIRST BOOK. 
4 5 er THE | 5 


5 A N D now to Xantbus' gliding ſtream they drove, 
Xu, immortal progeny of Fove. 
WF The river here divides the flying train; 

Part to the town fly diverſe o'er theplain,, 
Where late their troops triumphant bore the fight, 5 
Now chas'd, and trembling in ignoble flight: | 


(Theſe 
* This book is entirely different from all the foregoing : 
Tho? it be a battle, itis-eatirely-of a new and ſurprizing kind, 
diverſified with a valt variety of imagery and deſcription. The 
| ſcene is totally changed: he paints the combat of his hero with 
the rivers, and deſcribes a battle amidſt an inundation. It is. 
obſervable that though the whole war of the Iliad was upon the 
banks of theſe rivers, Homer has artfully left out the machi- 
nery of River-Gods, in all the other battles, to aggrandize this 
of his hero, There is no book of the poem that has more 
force of imagination, or in which the great and inexhauſted 
invention of our author is more powerfully exerted. After 
this deſcription of. an inundation, there follows a very beau- 
tiful contraſt in that of the drought : The part of Achilles is 
admirably ſuſtained, and the new ſtrokes which Homer 
gives to his picture are ſuch, as are derived from the very 


2 of his character, and finiſh the entire draught of this 
er | 


How 


64 HOMER'SILIAD. B. XII 
(Theſe with a gather'd mift Saturnia ſhrouds, 
And rolls behind the rout a heap of clouds) 

Part plunge into the ſtream : Old Xanthus roars, 
The flaſhing billows beat the whiten'd ſhores: 10 
With cries promiſcuous all the banks reſound, ö 
And here, and there in eddies whirling round, 


The flouncing ſteeds and ſhrieking warriors drown'd.) 


As the ſcorch'd Locuſts from their fields retire, 
| YO faſt RO. chem runs the blaze of fire; 


— 


15 


Driw 0 


low far all hat apppears wonderful or extravagant i in 
"hls Epiſode,, may be reconciled to probability, truth, 


and natural reaſon, will be conſidered in a diſtinQ note 
on that head : The reader may find it on v. 447. 

V. 2. KXanthus, immortal progeny” of Jove.] The river. 

is ſaid to be the fon of Jupiter, on account of its being ſupplied: 

with waters that fall from Jupiter, that is from heaven. Eu- 
Aal bius. 

. . . the Seerch'd lesfts, Sc.] Euftathius ob- 


ſerves, that ſeveral countries have been much infeſted with ar; 


mies of locuſts; and that to prevent their deſtroying the fruits 


of the earth, the countrymen by. kindling large fires drove 
| them from their fields; the locuſts to avoid the intenſe heat. 
were forced to caſt themſelves into the water. From this ob- 
| ſervation the Poet draws his alluſion, which is very much to 
the honour of Achilles, ſince it repreſents the Frojons with 
reſpeQ to him as no more than ſo many inſets. 

The ſame eommentator takes notice, that becauſe the 
jfland of Cyprus in particular was uſed to practiſe this method 


with the locuſts, ſome authors have conjectured that Homer | 


was of that country. But if this were a ſufficient reaſon 
for ſuch a ſuppoſition, he might be.ſaid to be born in almoſt all 


the countries of the world, ſtnce he draws his obſervations from 


the cuſtoms of them all. | 
We may hence account for the innumerable armies of theſe 
locuſts, mentioned among the plagues of Ægypt, without 
having recourſe to an immediate creation, as ſome good men 
have imagined, whereas the mirzele indeed conſiſts in the 
wonderful manner of bringing them upon the Ag yftians. [ 
have often obſerved with-pleaſure the ſimilitude which many 
of Homer's expreſſions bear with the holy ſcriptures, and that 
the moſt ancient heathen writer in the world, often e 
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Driven from the land before the ſmoaky cloud, = 
The cluſt'ring legions ruſh into the flood: 


So plung'd in Xanthus by Achilles force, 


Roars the reſounding ſurge with men and horſe. 
His bloody lance the hero caſts aſide, . 20 
(Which ſpreading Tam'riſks on the margin hide) 
Then, like a God, the rapid billows braves, 


Arad with his ſword, high-brandiſh'd o'er the waves; 


Now down he plunges, now he whirls it round, 
Deep groan'd the waters with the dying ſound ; * 25 
Repeated wounds the red'ning river dy'd, 
And the warm purple circled on the tide. 

Swift thro' the foamy flood the Trojans fly, 

And cloſe in rocks or winding caverns lie. 


So the huge Dolphin tempeſting the main, | 30 


In ſhoals before him fly the ſcaly train, 
Confus'dly heap'd they ſeek their inmoſt caves, 
Or pant and heave beneath the floating waves. 
Now tir'd with ſlaughter, from the Trojan band 


Twelve choſen youths he drags alive to land; 35 


the Idiom of Moſes : Thus as the locuſts in Exedus are ſaid to 


Ve 


V. 30. Se the huge Dolphin, &c.] It is obſervable with 
what juſtneſs the author diverſifies his compariſons according to 
the different ſcenes and elements he is engaged in: Achilles 


has been hitherto on the land, and compared to land-animals, 


a lion, Ec. Now he is in the water, the Poet derives his 


ages from thence, and likens him to a dolphin; Euſta- 
t ins, . | | 


V. 34. New tir'd with flaughter.) This is admirably | 
well ſuited to the character of Achilles, his rage bears him 


headlong on the enemy, he kills all that oppoſe him, and ſtops 
not, till nature itſelf could not keep pace with his anger, 


He had determined to reſerve twelve noble youths to ſacrifice 


them to the Manes of Patroclus, but his reſentment gives him 


ao time to think of them, till the hurry of his paſſion _ 


be driven into the ſea, ſo in Homer they are forced into a ris 
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With their rich belts their captive arms conſtrains, 
(Late their proud ornaments, but now their "MIN 
Theſe his attendants to the ſhips convey'd, 

| Sad victims! deſtin'd to Patreclis' ſhade, _ 
Then, as once more he plung'd amid the flood, 49 
The youny Lycaon in his paſſage ſtood. ; 3; 


| The 


and he is tired with fanghier: Withont this circumſtance, l 
think an obje&ion might naturally be raiſed, that in the time 
of a purſuit Achilles gave the enemy too much leiſure to eſ. 
cape, wh le he buſied himſelf with tying theſe priſoners :; Tho? 
it is not abſolutely neceſſary to ſuppoſe he tyed them with bis 
ewn hands. 

V. 36. Twelve choſen ve. J This piece of cruelty in 
Athilles has appeared Becks to many, and indeed is what l 
think can only be excuſed: by conſidering the ferocious and 

_ vindictive ſpirit of this hero. Tis however certain that the 
Truelties exerciſed on enemies in- war were authorized by 
the military laws of thoſe times ; nay, religion itſelf became 
a ſanction to them. It is not only the fierce Achilles, but the 
| Pe religious. neas, whoſe. very character is virtue and 


compaſſion, that reſerves ſevera] | young unfortunate captives 


taken in battle, to ſacrifice them to the Mayes of his favourite: 
_ hero, fn, v. 517. | | 
_ — creator - 
| Nyatuor hic juvenes, tetidem quos edicat Ufr ent - 
Vivertes rapit ; inferias quos immolet umbris, . 
Capti vogue rogi . N fammas., 
And Zn. 11. v. 81. 


Vinxerat & poſt ter ga manus, quos mitteret umbrit, 
Inferias, ceſo ſparſuros ſanguine flamman. . 


And (what 18 very particular) the Latin poet expreſſes no diſap- 


obation of the action, which the Grecian does in plain terms, 
ſpeaking of this in Iliad 23. v. 176, 9 | 


Kar I ppgo? jpidero pla. ns 
V. 41: The young Lycaon, &c.] Homer has a . 


art and judgment in contriving ſuch incidents as ſet the cha - 


racteriſtick qualities of his heroes in the higheſt point of light. 
There is hardly any in the whole Liad more proper to move 
pity than this circumſtance of Lycan; or to raiſe terror, than 


this view. of Achilles. It is alſo the fineſt picture of them bo 
imagiuable: : We ſce the different attitudes of their n 


ane 
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| Riſe from. the ſhade, and brave me on the field. 65 | 


2. %%  HOMER's 1 LIAD., -.: O07 


| The fon of Priam, whom the hero's hand 


But late made captive in his father's land, 
(As from a ſycamore, his ſounding ſteel | 
Lopp'd the green arms to ſpoke a charjot-wheel) 45 5 
To Lemnos ifle he fold the royal ſlave, _ 
Where Jaſon's ſon the price demanded gave; 
But kind Eẽtion touching on the ſhore, 


| The ranſom'd Prince to fair Ariſte bore. 


Ten days were paſt, finee in his father's reign 50 

He felt the ſweets of liberty again; 

The next, that God whom men in vain withſtand, 

Gives the ſame youth to the ſame conqu'ring hand 3 

Now never to return! and doom'd to go HA 

A ſadder journey to the ſhades below. 55 

His weli-known face when great Achilles ey d, 8 

(The helm and vizor he had caſt aſide 

With wild affright, and dropp'd upon the field 

His uſetefs lance and unavailing ſhield.) | 

As trembling, panting, from the ſtream he fled, 6 

And knock d his fault'ring knees, the hero ſaid. 5 
Ve mighty Gods! what wonders ſtrike my view 5 

Js it in vain our conqu' ring arms ſubdue? 


Sure I ſhall fee yon' heaps of Trojans kill'd. 


me 


» — 


ind the different pa ons « which ad in their countenan- 


ces: At firſt Aebilles ſtands erect, with ſurprize in his looks at 
the light of one whom he thought i it impoſſible to find there ; while 
Lycarnis in the poſture of a ſuppliant, with looks that plead 
for compaſſion : with one hand holding the hero's lance, and 
his knee with the other: Afterwards when at his death he 
lets go the ſpear, and places himſelf on his knees with his arms 
extended, to receive the mortal wound, how lively and how | 

ſtrongly is this painted? I believe every one perceives the 
beauty of this paſſage, and allows that ory i" leaſt in * 

ner} is truly a ſpeaking pic ure. 5 | 


58 nowurr's 1 IAD. . 


As now the captive, whom fo late I bound 
And fold to Lemnos, ſtalks on Trojan ground! 
Not him the ſea's unmeaſur'd deeps detain, 
That bar ſuch numbers from their native plain: 
Lo! he returns. Try then my flying ſpear! 70 
Try, if the grave can hold the wanderer; 
If Earth at length this active Prince can ſeize, 
Earth, whoſe ftrong graſp has held down Hercules, 
Thus while he ſpake, the Trojan pale with fears 
Approach'd, and ſought his knees with ſuppliant tears; 
Loth as he was to yield his youthful breath, 70 
And his foul ſhiv'ring at th' approach of death. 
Acbilles rais'd the ſpear, prepar d to wound; 
He kiſs'd his feet, extended on the ground: 
And while above the ſpear ſuſpended ſtood, 80 
Longing to dip its thirſty point in blood, 
One hand embraced them cloſe, one ſtopt the dart; 
While thus theſe melting words attempt his heart. 
- Thy well-known captive, great Achilles ſee, 
Once more Lycaen trembles at thy knee,, #5 


— 


Some 


V. 84. The ſpeeches of Lycaon and Achilles. ] It is impoſſible 
for any thing to be better imagined than theſe two ſpeeches; 
that of Lycaon is moving and compaſſionate, that of Achillet 
baughty and dreadful ; the one pleads with the utmoſt ſtern- | 
neis: One would think it impoſſible to amaſs ſo many moving 
arguments in ſo few words as thoſe of Lycaon: he forgets: 
no circumſtance to ſoften his enemy's anger, he flatters the me. 
mory of Patreclus, is afraid of being thought too nearly related 
to Hecter, and would willingly put himſelf upon him as a.ſup- 
pliant, and conſequently as an inviolabſe perſon : But Achilles 
is immoveable, his reſentment makes him deaf to entreaties, 
and it muſt be remembered that anger, not mercy, is his cha- 
racter. 1 | RS 5 5 
I muſt confeſs. I could have wiſhed Achilles had ſpared bim: 
Tlere are ſo many circumſtances that ſpeak in his favour, ro 


* 


g. XXII. HOMER'S 1ILIA p. 

Some pity to a Suppliant's name afford, 

Who ſhar'd- the gifts of Ceres at thy boarxd; 

Whom late thy conqu'ring arm to Lenmos bore, 

Far from his father, friends, and native ſhore ; 

A hundred oxen were his price that day, 90 

Now ſums immenſe thy mercy ſhall repay. __ 

Scarce reſpited from woes I yet appear, 

And ſcarce twelve morning funs have ſcen me e here; 

Lo! Fove again ſubmits me to thy hands, 

Again, her victim cruel fate demands! 95 

] ſprung from Priam, and Laothòe fair, 

(Old Alte's daughter, Lelegia's heir; 

Who held in Pedaſus his fam'd abode, 

And rul'd the fields where ſilver Satnio flowd ) 

Two ſons (alas! unhappy ſons) ſhe bore; 100) 

For ah! one ſpear ſhall drink each brother 8 gore, 

And I ſucceed to ſlaughter'd Polydore. 5 

How from that arm of terror ſhall I fly ? 

gome Dæmon urges ! ? tis my doom to * 

If ever yet ſoft pity touch'd thy mind, 

Ah! think not me too much of Hedtor's kind ! 1 

Not the ſame mother gave thy ſuppliant breath 

With his, who wrought thy lov'd Patroclus death. 
Theſe words, attended with a ſhow'r of tears, 

The youth addreſt to unrelenting ears: 110 

Talk not of life, or ranſom, (he replies) 

Paloclus dead, whoever meets me, dies: If 

In 
he e his life, bad he not aſced it in terme a little too ab- 
JeC 


There is an air of Prei in the bee 5 the ſpeech of | 
Achilles, which ſtrikes me very much : He ſpeaks very unconcer- 
neuly of his own death, and upbraids his enemy for aſking life 


fo exrneſtly, a life that was of ſo much leſs importance than bis 
o. 


70 HOMER'S ILTAD, B. XII 


In vain a ſingle Trojan ſues for grace; 
But leaſt, the ſons of Priam's hateful race. 
Die then, my friend! what boots it to deplore ? ny 
The great, the good Patroclus is no more! 
He, far thy better, was fore-doom'd to die, 
And thou, doſt thou, bewail mortaliiy ? 
Seeſt thou not me, whom nature's gifts adorn, 


Sprung from a hero, of a goddeſs born; 120 


The day ſhall come (which nothing can avert) | 


When by the ſpear, the arrow, or the dart, 


By night, or day, by force or by deſign, 
Impending death and certa in fate are mine. 
Die then — he ſaid ; and as the word he ſpoke, 125 


The fainting ſtripling ſunk, before the ſtroke ; 


His hand forgot its graſp, and left the ſpear ; 
While all his trembling frame confeſt his fear. 
Sudden, Achilles his broad ſword difplay'd 


And buried in his neck the reeking blade. c 130 


Prone fell the youth; and panting on the land, 
The guſhing purple dy'd the thirſty ſand: 
The victor to the ſtream the carcaſs gave, 
And thus inſults him, - floating on the wave. 


Lie there, Lycaon ! let the fiſh ſurround 135 | 


Thy bloated corſe, and ſuck thy goary wound Þ 

There no fad mother ſhall thy fun'rals weep, | 

But ſwift Scamander roll thee to the dees: 
Whoſe ev'ry wave foine wat'ry monſter brings, 
To ſeaſt "EN on the e fat of kings. 5 


V. 121. Je da „ ſhall con. 
| When * the pear, the arrow, or _ bon | 
This is not ſpcken at random, but withan air of ſuperiority 3 
when Achilles ſayshe ſhall fall by an arrow, a dart, or a ſpealy 
he infiauates that no man will have the courage to approam _ 
him in a clole ns or engage him hand to hand. Eule. 
thins. 


EO | 


80 


r 


80 periſh Troy,” and all the Trojan line! 


Such ruin theirs, and ſuch compaſſion mine. 
What boots ye now Scamander's worſhip'd ſtream, 
His earthly honours, and immortal name; 
In vain your immolated bulls are Main, 


Your living courſers glut his gulphs in vain: 

Thus he rewards you, with this bitter fate; 

Thus till the Grecian vengeance is compleat; 

Thus is aton'd Patroclus honour'd ſhade, 
Ind the ſhort abſer ce of Achilles paid. 156 


Theſe boaſtful words: ꝓrovoke the raging God ; 


With fury ſwells the violated flood. 
What means divine may yet the pow'r employ, 


To check Achilles, and to reſcue Troy ? 
Mean while the hero ſprings in arms, to dare 


i os 
The great 4fterop@us to mor tal war; — 
The fon of Pelagon, whoſe lofty line 8 
Flows from the ſource of Axius, ſtream divine! 
(Fair Peribæa's love the God had crown'd, FRY 
With all his refiggnt waters' circled round) 160 
On 


pidity of their ſtreams. This practice continued a long time, 
and hiſtory ſupplies us with examples of it: Aurelius Victor 
ſays of Pompey the younger, Cum mari feliciter uteretur, Nep- 


He offered oxen in ſacrifice, and threw a living horſe into the 


this of Homer. Euftath.. Dacier. 


count way the river wars upon Achilles: It is not only becauſe 


ver-Cod : He was angry too with Achilles on another ac- 


count, becauſe he had choaked up his current with the bodics 
of kiscountrymen the Trojans. 
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V. 146. Your e EO PID EP bis gulphe i in vain,] It 
was an ancient cuſtom ' "to caſt living horſes into the tea, and 
into rivers, to honour, as it were, by theſe victims, the ra- 


tuni ſe filium cenfeſſus eſt, eumgue bobus auratis & equo placavit. 

ſea, as appears from Dies; which is perfectly contormable to 
V. 152. With fury fevells the wizlated food. 3 The poet has 

been preparing us for the epiſode of the river Aantbus ever 


ſince the beginning of the laſt book; and here he gives us an ac- 


he is a river of Treas, but, as Cuſfathius remarks, becauſe it 
is in defence of a man that was deſcended from a brother Ri- 


= novMrn'silland B. 115 


And ſhook two ſpears, advancing from the flood; 
The flood impell'd him, on Pelides head 

'T” avenge his waters choak'd with heaps of dead. 
Near as they drew, Achilles thus began, 163 
What art thou, boldeſt of the race of man? 
Who, or from whence ? Unhappy is the Sire, 


From rich Pæonia's vallies I command, 


Now ſhines the tenth bright morning ſince 10 came 
In aid of Ilion to the fields of fame: CIS 

| Axius, who ſwells with all the neighb'ring nills, 175 

And wide around the floated region fills, 

Begot my fire, whoſe ſpear fuch glory won : 

Now lift thy. arm, and try that hero's ſon ! ' 

Threat'ning he ſaid: The hoſtile chiefs advance; ; 
At once Aſteropeus diſcharg'd each lance, 


they are deſcribed, as bow-men ; but here they are ſaid to be 


Cat. V. 356, 


followed 


On him Achilles ruſt d: He fearleſs ſtood, 


W hoſe ſon encounters our refiitleſs ire. 
O ſon of Peleus ] what avails to trace 
(Reply'd the warrior) our illuſtrious race? 170 


Arm'd with protended ſpears; my'native band, 3 


(For both his dex trous hands the lance cou'd wicld) 


One ſtruck, but pierc d not the // ulcanian ſhield; * 
5 ne 


v7 171. Frem rich pe . In the Catalogue 
. is ſaid to be commander of the Peonians, where 


armed with ſpears, and to have Aſterepeus for their general. 
Euſtaihius tells us, ſome criticks allerted that this Bow * 


Haxeννο,ỹdé wig mepidituo; * Artgomary 
Alulaę Nupalxpun yt Taivag dynunditur. 


but 1 ſce no reaſon for ſuch an aſſertion. Homer has expreſs 
told us in this {pecch, that it was but ten days ſince he came to 


the aid of Trey; he might be made general of the Peonians 
upon the death of Pyr echmes, who was killed in the ſixteenth 
hook. Why alſo might not the Pzecnians, as well as Teucer; 


excel in the management both of the bow and ſpear ? 
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One d Achil en hand; the ſpoutin g blood 

Spun forth, in earth the falten'd weapon ftood. 

Like light ning next the Pe ian ja v'lin lies 185 

Its erring fury hiſs'd along the ſkies; 5 

Deep in the ſwelling bank was driv'n the ſpear, 

Ev'n to the middle earth'd ; and quiver'd there. 

Then from his ſide the ſword Pelides drew, | 

And on his foe with double fury flew; 190 

The foe thiice tugg'd, and ſhook the rooted wood, 

Repulſive of his might the weapon ſtood ; 

The fourth, he tries to break the ſpear in vain 3 

Bent as he ſtands he tumbles to the plain; Ow 

His belly open'd with a ghaſtly wound, 195 

The reeking entrails pour upon the ground, 

Beneath the hero's feet he panting lies, 

And his eye darkens, ard his ſpirit flies: 

While the proud victor thus triumphing ſaid, 

His radiant armour tearing ſrom the dead: 200 
So ends thy glory! Such the fate they prove 

Who ſtrive preſumptuous with the ſons of ove, 

Sprung from a River didſt thou boaſt thy live, _- 

But great Saturnius is the ſource of mine. 

How durſt thou vaunt thy wat'ry progeny ; 205 

Of Feleus, &acus, and Jobe, am I ; 9 : 

The race of theſe ſuperior far to thoſe, Et 

As be that thunders to the ſtream that flows. 


v. 187 Deep i itt the fer ellirg banks was . a the ſpear, 
| Ex*n in the middle earib'd —1 


It was impollible tor the poet to give us a greater idea of the 
ſtrength of 4:/11.es than he has by this circumſtance : His 
ſpear pierced ſo deep into the ground, that another hero of great 
gb could not diſcngage it by repeated efforts ; but imme- 
date ly after, Achilles draws it with the utmolt eaſe : How pro- 
digious was the force of that arm that could drive at one 


row a ſpear half way into the earth and then with a 
touch releate it ? 


Vol, WV. SO: 1 5 What 
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What rivers can, Saen might have own ; 


But owe he dreads, nor wars againſt his. ſon. 210 


Ev'n Achelous might contend in vain, 

Ard all the roaring billows_ of the main. 

Th' eternal Ocean, from whoſe fountains flow 
The ſeas, the rivers, ard the ſprings below, 


The thund'ring voice of Fowe abhors to hear, 218 


And in his deep abyſſes ſhakes with fear. 
He ſaid; then from the bank his jav'lin tore, 

And left the breathleſs warrior in his gore. 

The floating tides the bloody carcaſe lave, 


And beat againft it, wave ſucceeding wave; 220 


Till roll d between the banks, it lies the — 5 
Of curling eels, and fiſhes of the flood. 
All ſcatter'd round the ſtream (their mightieſt tua) 
Th' amaz'd Fheonians ſcour along the plain: 


He vents his fury on the flying crew, | 225 


Thrafuus, Aſtypylus, and Mneſus ſlew ; 
Mydon, Therfilochus, with. Znius felb; 
And numbers more his lance had plung'd to bell; 
But from the bottom of his gulph profound, 
Scamander ſpoke ; the ſhores return'd the ſound. 230 
O firſt of mortals! (for the Gods are thine) 
In valour matcbleſs, and in force divine! | 
If Powe hath giv'n thee ev'ry Trojan head, 
Tis not on nie thy rage ſhould heap the dead. 
Sce! my choak'd ſkreams no more heir. courſe can 
| keep, 1 235 
Nor roll their wonted tribute“ to the deep. | 
Turn then, impetueus! from our injur'd flood; 
Content, thy flaughters could amaze a Ged. 
la human form confeſs'd before hivepes 


The River thus ; and thus the Chief replies. 240 
5 | LOL ſacred 


; mt 
1 
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O ſacred ſtream! thy word we ſhall obey ; 
| But not till Troy the deſtin'd vengeance pay, 
Nor till within her tow'rs the perjur'd train 
Shall pant and tremble at our arms again; 
Not till proud Hector, guardian of her wall, e e 
Or ſtain this lance, or ſee Achilles fall. 1 
He faid:; and drove with fury on the foe. 
Then to tha Godhead of the ſilver bow 
The yellow Flood began: O ſon of Jove 15 
Was not the mandate of the Sire above 280 
Full and expreſs; that Phæbus ſhould employ 
His facred arrows in defence of Trey, 
And make her conquer, till Hyperion's fall 
In awful darknefs hide the face of all ? 
He fpoke in vain —— the chief without diſmay 255 
Ploughs thro' the boiling ſurge his deſp'rate way. 
5 T hen riſing in his rage above the ſhores, | 5 
From all his deep the bellowing river roars; 
Huge heaps of ſlain diſgorges on the coaſt, 
And round the banks the ghaſtly dead are toſt, 260 
While all before, the billows rang'd on high 
(A wat'ry bulwark) ſkreen the bands who fly. 
Now burſting on his head with thund'ring found, 
The falling deluge whelms the hero round : "*o 
Vis loaded ſhietd bends to the ruſhing tide ; ae 
His feet, e ſcarce the ſtrong flood divide; . 
D $ . Slidd' ring 


V. 263. New 1 en his bed, Kc. ! There is a great 
deauty in the verſification of this whole paſſage i in Homer ; Some of 
the verſes run hoarſe, full, and ſonorous. like the torrent they defo 
cribe; others by their broken cadences, and ſudden ſtops,” 
image the diſhiculty, labour and interruption of the hero's 
march againſt it. The fall of the elm, the tearing up of the 
bank, the ruſhing of the branches in the water, are all put into 
ſuch 3 that almollt every letter corre ponds in its ſouod, 
and echocs to the lent of each particular. | 
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an 
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Slidd'ring, and ſtagg'ring. On the border ſtood 
A ſpreading elm, that overhung the flood; 

He ſeiz'd a bending bough, his ſteps to ſtay ; 
The plant uprooted to his weight gave way, 270 
Heaving the bank, and undermining all ; 

Loud flaſh the waters to the ruſhing fal! 

Of the thick foliage. The large trunk diſplay'd 
Bridg'd the rough flood acroſs : The hero ſtay'd 

On this his weight, and rais'd upon his hand, 275 
Leap'd from the channel, and regain'd the land. 
'Then blacken'd the wild waves ; the murmur roſe ; 
The God purſues, a huger billow throws, 
And burſts the bank, ambitious to deſtroy Ee 5 
The man whoſe fury is the fate of Tray. 280 
He, like the warlike eagle, ſpeeds his pace, 
_ (Swifteſt and ſtrongeſt of th' aerial race) 

Far as a ſpear can fly, Achilles ſprings 
At ev'ry bound; his clanging armour rings: N 
V. 274. Bridg d the rough flood acroſe———] !! 
If we had no other account of the river Aan hu, but this, it 


were alone ſufficient to ſhew that the current could not be very 
wide; for the poet here ſays that the elm ſtretched from bank to 
bank, and as it were made a bridge over it: the ſuddenneſs of 
this inundation perfectly agrees with a narrow river. 3 
V. 276. Leap'd from the channel.) Eufta'hius recites a eri- 
ticiſm on this verſe: in the original the word Aim fignikes 
Stagnum, laut, a ſlanding vater; now this is certainly cone. 
| trary to the idea of a river, which always implies a current * 
To lolve this, ſays that author, ſome have ſupppoſed that the 
tree which lay a-crols the river ſtopped the flow of the waters, 
and forced them to ſpread as it were into a pool. Others, dif- 
ſatisfied with this ſolution, think that a miſtake is crept into 
the text, and that ialtcad of tx Airzy,gadhould be inferted tx dim; 
But I do not ſee the neceſſity of having recourſe to either of 
theſe ſolutions; for why may not the word Alvin ſignify here 
the channel of the river, as it evidently does in the 317th 
verſe >? Apd ncthing being more common than to ſubſtitute 
a a part for the whole, why may not the channel be ſuppoſed io 
-mply the whole rizer ? NE | | 


e VS 
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Now here, now there, he turns on ev'ry ſide, 285 


And winds his courſe before the foliowing tide; 
The waves flow after, whereſoe'er he wheels, 
And gather faſt, and murmur at his heels. 

So when a peaſant to his garden brings 


Soft rills of water from the bubbling ſprings, 7 hp 
And calls the floods from high, to bleſs his bow'rs, 
And feed with pregnant ſtreams the plants and flow” 1s. 
Soon as he clears whate'er their paſſa ge ſtaid, 


And marks the future current with his ſpade,  _ 
Swift o'er the rolling pebbles, down the hills 295 


Louder and louder purl the falling rills, 
Before him ſcatUring, they prevent his pains, | 
| And ſhine in mazy wand'rings o'er the plains, 


Still flies Achilles,” but betore' his eyes 


- Still ſwift Scamander rolls where-e er he flies: goo 


Not all his ſpeed eſcapes the rapid floods ; 


The firſt of men, but not a match for Gods. ; 


Oft as he turn'd the torrent to oppoie,” 
And bravely try if all the pow'rs were foes ; 
80 oft' the ſurge, in wat'ry mountains ſpread, 303 


Beats on his back, or burſts upon his head. 


My —_ Vet 
V. 289. So when a peaſant to bis garden bri ings, &} This 


| changing of the character is very beautiful: No poet ever 
knew, like Homer, to paſs from the vehement and the nervous, 
to the gentle and agrecable; ſuch tranſitions, when properly 


made, give a ſingular pleaſure, as when in muſick a maſter 
paſſes from the rough to the tender. Demetrius Phalerius, wha 
only praiſes this compariſon for its clearneſs, has not ſuffici- 
ently recommended its beauty and value. Virgil has 


transferred it into his ſirſt bock of the Geergicks, V 


106. | 
Deinde ſatis fludium inducit, riveſque ſeguente:: 
Et cum eæuſius ager morientibus efiuat herbis, 
Ecce ſupercilio clivifi tramitis undam 
Elicit: Ilia cad ns raucum fer læ via murmur 
Saxa 5 ſeatebriſque arent ia ten: rat ar va. | | 
Dacier, 
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Yet doubtleſs ſlill the adverſe flood he braves, 
And ſtill indignant bounds above the waves. 
Tir'd by the tides, his knees relax with toil; ; 
Waſh'd from bereath him flides the ſſimy ſoil; 410 
When thus (his eyes on heav'n's expanſion thrown) 
Forth burſts the hero with an angry groan. 
Is there no God Achilles to befriend, 

No 'pow'r t'avert his miſerable end?) T2 
Prevent, oh TJowe this ignominious date, 315 
Ard make my future life the ſport of fate, 

Of all heav'n's oracles believ'd in vain, 
But moſt of Thetis, muſt her ſon complain: 

By Phebus' darts the propheſy'd my fall, 
In glorious arms before the Trajan wall. 32⁰ 
Oh! bad I dy'd in fields of battle warm, 

f Stretch'd like a hero, by 2 hero's arm 1 . 
V. 321. 050 had I dy'd in fields of battle warm! &.] No- 
thing is more agreeable than this wiſh to the heroick charaQer 
of Achilles ; Glory is his prevailing paſſion ; he grieves not 
that he muſt die, but that he ſhould die unlike a man of ho- 
nour. Virgil has made uſe of the ſame thought in the ſame 
circumſtance, where Zncas is in danger of being drowned, 
E tergque quaterque beati, 5 

Qiei t ante ora patrum Trojæ ſub nænibus altis 
Centigit oppetere | O Danolim fortiſſime gentis 
: Haide, mene Iliacis occum bere campis | | 
Non potui ſſe p tudque animam hanc effundere dextr4 ! 
\ Lucan, in the fifth book of his Pharſalia, repreſenting Ce- 
ſar in the ſame circumſtance, has (I thiok) carried yet farther 
the character of ambition, and a boundleſs thirſt of glory, in 
his hero; when after he has repined in the ſame manner W. 
Achilles, he acquieſees at laſt in the reflection of the glory be 
had already acquired; „ : 
Alice, ingentes abruperit actus 
Fieſtinata dies fati, ſat magua peregi. 
Ar ctoas domut gentes ; Inimica ſubegi | 
Ar na manu ; Vidit Magnum mihi Roma ſecundum, 


And 


N I. 


10 


Then ſwift aſcended to the bright abodes. 345 


Floatipg ' midſt ſcatter'd arms: while caſques of gold. | 


wan Hwourn's ittiaDd . 7 


Might Eiter ſpear this dauntleſs boſom rend, 
And my ſwift ſoul o'ertake my flaughter'd ſiien Te. 


Ah no! Achilles meets a ſhameful "TY „ 
Oh how unworthy of the brave ard great! E: , 
Like ſome vile ſwain, whom, on a rainy day, . 

Croſſing a ford, the torrent ſweeps away, 0 rk TH 
An unregarded carcaſe to the ſea, H 


Neptune and Pallas haſte to his relief, 5 „„ 
And thus in human form addreſs the chief: „ 
The pow'r of Ocean firſt. Forbear thy fear, = 

O fon of Peleus ! Lo thy Gods appear !' 


Behold ! from Fowe deſcending.to thy aid, 


Propitious Neptune, and the blue-ey'd maid. - | 335 
Stay, and the furious flood ſhalt ceaſe to rave: 


5 'Tis not thy fate to glut his angry wave. 


But thou, the counſel hea vn ſuggeſts, attend! 

Nor breathe from combat; nor thy ſword ſuſpend, 5 
Till Trey receive her flying ſons, till al! 340 
Her routed ſquadrons pant behind their wall : 

Hector alone ſhall ſtand his fatal chance, 

Ard Hector's blood ſhall ſinoke upon thy lance, 
Thine is the glory doom'd: Thus ſpake the Gods: 


Stung with new ardour, thus by heav'n impelbd, 
He ſprings impetuous, and invades the field. 
Oer all th' expanded plain the waters ſpread; 
Heav'd on the bounding billows danc'd the dead, 


And INCL bucklers, cubs as they roll'd. 351 
And only wiſhes. that his obſcare fate F be concealed, a 1 
the view that all the world might ſtill fear and W dim. . 3 

—Lacerum retinete cadaver Wh 


148 
Fludibus in mediis ;, defint mihi buſta, roguſque, 1 
Dum nutuar ſemper, e expedter ab om. 
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High o'er the ſurging tide, by leaps and bounds, 
He wades, and mounts ; the parted wave reſounds, 
Not a whole river ſtops the hero's courſe, 


While Pallas fills him with immortal force, 355 


With equal rage indignant Xanthus roars, 
And lifts his billows, and o'erwhelms his ſhores. 
Then thus to Simois : Haſte, my brother flood! 

And check this mortal that controuls a God: 


Our bra veſt Heroes elſe ſhall quit the fight, 360- 


And Ilion tumble from her tow'ry height. 

Call then thy ſubje& ſtreams, and bid them roar, 
From all thy fountains ſwell thy wat'ry ſtore, 
Wich broken rocks, and with a load of dead 


Charge the black ſurge, and pour it on his head. 365 


Mark how reſiſtleſs thro' the floods he goes, 
And boldly bids the warring Gods be foes ! 
But nor that force, nor form divine to ſight 
| Shall aught avail him, if our rage unite : 


Whelm'd under our dark gulphs thoſe arms ſhall lie, 
That blaze ſo dreadful in each 7 rojan eye; 37 
And deep beneath a ſandy mountain hurl'd, — 


Immers'd remain this terror of the world. 
Such pond'rous ruin ſhall confound the place, 
No Greek ſhall e'er his periſh'd relicks grace, 375 
No hand his bones ſhall gather or enhume; 
Theſe his cold rites, and this his wat'ry toad. 

He faid ; and on the chief deſcends amain, 
ncreas'd with gore, and ſwelling with the ſlain. 


Then murm'ring from his beds, he boils, he raves, 380 


And a foam whitens on the purple waves : 
At ev'ry ſtep, before Achilles ſtood 
The crimſon ſurge, and delug'd him with blood. 


Fear touch'd the Queen of heav'n : She ſaw dime 


She call'd aloud, and ſummon'd Vulcan's aid. 38 8 
; EI. | ES 
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4 ; 0 | 0 | c 182 

| Riſe to the, war! th' inſulting flood requires 
Thy waſteful arm: Aﬀemble all thy fires! 

While to their aid, by our command enjoin'd, 

Ruſh the ſwift Eaſtern and the Weſtern wind: 1 
Theſe from old Ocean at my word ſhall blow, 399 
Pour the red torrent on the wat'ry foe, e 

Corſes and arms to one bright ruin turn, 

And hiſſing rivers to their bottoms burn. 

Go, mighty in thy rage! diſplay thy pow 'r, 
Drink the whole flood, the erackling trees devour, 397 
Scorch all the banks! and (till our voice reclaim) | 

Exert th' unwearied furies of the flame 

The Pow'r 1gnipotent her word obeys : 8 

Wide o'er the plain he pours the boundleſs blaze; 

At once conſumes the dead, and dries the foil; 400 
And the ſhrunk waters in the channel boil; _ 

As when autumnal Boreas ſweeps the ſky, 

And inſtant blows the water'd gardens dry; 

So look'd the field, ſo whiten'd was the ground, 

While Vulcan breath'd the fiery blaſt around. 403 
| „ r Swift 

V. 408. Mile Vulcan breath'd the fiery blaſt around.) It is 

n the original, V. 355 . e N | „„ 

They Tuphuryes rohupirics Hhaipow, PL neo, 

The epithet given to /u'can in this verſe (as well as in the 

367th) '"Hpairas mAibpoves, has no ſort of alluſion to the 

action deſcribed ; Por what has his idem or Anwuledge to do 
with burning up the river Xanthus P This is uſual in our au- 
thor, and much exclaimed againſt by his modern antagoniſte, 
whom Mr. Boileau very well anſwers. * It is not ſo ſtrange 

„in Homer to give theſe epithets to perſons upon occaſions- 
* which can have no reference to them, the ſame is frequent 
in modern languages, in which: we call a man by: the name 

of Saint, when we ſpezk of any action of his that has not the 


U leaft regard to his ſanity : As when we ſay, for example,. 


** that St. Paul held the garments of thoſe who. {toned St. Ste- 
* hen,” | = OD — 
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Swift on the ſedgy reeds the ruin preys; 
Along the margin winds the running blaze: 
The trees in flaming rows to aſhes turn, 
The flow'ry Laos, and the i' am'riſæ burn, 
| Broad elm, and cypreſs riſing in a ſpire; 410- 
The wat'ry willows hiſs before the fire. 
Now glow the waves, the fiſhes-pant for breath: 
The eels lie twiſting in the pangs of death: 
| Now flounce aloft, now dive the ſcaly fry, 
Or gaſping, turn their bellies to the ſky. 415 
At length the river rear'd his languid head. 
And thus, ſhort-panting, to the God he ſaid. 
Oh Vulcan] oh! what pow'r reſiſts thy. _ 
I faint, I fink, unequal to the fight - 55 
I yield —Let lian fall; if fate decree 420 
Ah. — bend no more thy fiery arms on me! 
He ceag'd ; while conflagration blazing round, 
The bubbling waters yield a hiſſing ſound. 
As when the flames beneath a caldron riſe, | 
To melt the fat of ſome rich ſacrifice, 425. 
Amid the fierce embrace of circling fires- 
The waters 8 the heary ſm oak alpires : 


80 

V. 414. As os the SR, beacs:h a 3 It is 
impoſſible to render literally ſuch paſſages wi th any tolerable 
| beauty, Theſe ideas can never be made to ſhine in- Engliſh, 


ſome particularities cannot be preſerved ; but! the Greet 
language gives them luſtre : the words are noble and mub⸗ 
cal; | | | 
Q I Ateng Ce: ko imayluceve pl wn, 

| Ki von jrrdopuevc; &TANoTpEPicg id,, 

 Ti&itofey d,, , ord d CN u4lynave Nl. 
All therefore that can be exgected from a tranſlator is to ar | 
ſerve the meaning of the fimile, and embelliſn it with ſome. 


words 0 affinity that 07 nothing low in the ſeafe or 
ſound. 
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go boils th' impriſon'd flood, forbid to flow, | 
And choak'd with vapours, feels his bottom glow. 


To 7 uno then, imperial Queen of Air, 430 


The burning River ſends his earneſt pray' er. 
Ah why, Saturnia]! mult thy ſon engage 
Me, only me, with all his waſteſul rage? 
On other Gods his dreadful arm employ, '- 


For mightier Gods aſſert the cauſe of Troy.” 435 


Submiſſive I deſiſt, if thou command, 
But ah! withdraw this all-deſtroying hand. 
Hear then my folemn oath, to yield to fate 
Unaided Ilion, and her deſtin'd ſtate, 


Till Greece ſhall gird her with deſtructive flame, 4 40. : 


And in one ruin fink the Trojan name. 

His warm entreaty touch'd Saturn; is ear: 
She bid th* Ignipotent his rage forbear, 
Recal the flame, nor in a mortal cauſe - 


Infeſt a God: The obedient flame withdraws : 445) : 


Again, the branching ſtreams begin to ſpread, 
And ſoſt re-murmur in their wortcd bed. 


-- 


While 


| v. 447. * feft Arr in their eo: 3 Bed. . ends ; 


the epiſcde of the rie fight; and I muſt here lay before the 


reader my thoughts upon the whole of it: Which appears to be 
in part an allegory, and in part a true hiftory, Nothing can 


give a better idea of Homer's manner of enlivening his inani- 


mate machines, and of making the plaineſt and ſi inpleſt inci» 
dents noble and poetical, than to conſider the whole paſſage in 


the common hiſtorical ſenie, which I ſuppole to be no more 


than this. There happened a great overſiow of the river Aan. 


thus during the ſiege, which very much incommoded the Al- 


ſailants : This gave occa Jon for the fiction of an engagement 


between Achilles and the River-God : Xanthus calling Si mois to 


afliſt him, implies that theſe two neighbouring rivers joined in 
the inundation : Pallas and Neptune relieve Achilles; thatis, 


Pallas, or the n of Achilles, found ſome means to divert 


the water, and turn them into the ſea, wherefore Neptune, the 


Cod of it, is keigaed to aſſiſt him. Juabite. and d Juno (by 
Witt ch 
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While theſe by Juno's will the ſtrife reſign, 


The warring Gods in fierce contention join: 
| Re-kindling rage each heav'nly breaft alarms : 450 
Wich horrid clangor ſhook the æthereal arms: 
Heav'n in loud thunder bids the trumpet ſound ; 
And wide beneath them groans the rending ground. 
Fove, as his ſport, the dreadful ſcene deſcries, | 
And views contending Gods with careleſs eyes. 455 
15 | N 


Vu hich are underſtood the atrial regions) conſent to aid Achilles; 
that may ſignify, that after this great flood there happened a 
warm, dry, windy ſeaſbn, which aſſuaged the waters, and 
dried the ground: And what makes this in a manber plain, is, 
that June (which ſignifies the air) promiſes to ſend the north and 
eve ſt winds to diſtreſs the river. Xanthus being conſumed by 
Vulcan, that is, dried up with heat, prays to Juns to relieve 
him: What is this, but that the drought having drank. up his 
ſtreams, he has recourſe to the air for rains to.re-ſupply his. 
current? Or perhaps the whole may ſignify no more, than that 
Achilles, being on the farther fide of the river, ptunged him- 
{elf in to purſue the enemy; that in this adventure he ran the 
riſk of being drowned ; that to ſave himſelf he laid hold on a 
fallen tree, which ſerved to keep him a float; that he was 
ſtill carried down the ſtream to the place where was the con- 
fluence of the two rivers (which is expreſſed by the one cal- 
ling the other to his aid) and that when he came nearer the 
ſea [Neptune] he found means by. his. prudence [Pallas] ta 
ſave himſelf from his danger. 5 | Ws, | 
If the reader ſtill. ſhould- think the fiction of rivers ſpeaking 
and fighting is too bold, the objection will vaniſh by conſiders 
ing how much the heathen mythology authorizes the repreſen» 
tation of rivers as perſons ; Nay, even in old hiſtorians, no- 
thing is more common than ſtories of rapes committed by Ri- 
ver- Gods; and the fiction was no way unprecedented, after one 
of the ſame nature fo well known, as the engagement between. 
Hercules and theriver Ache/ous. FZ 5 
. 454. Jove, as his ſp-rt, thed-eadful ſcene deſeries, | 
| And views contending Gods with careleſs eyes.) 
was at a loſs for the reaſon why Jupiter is ſaid to ſmile at the 
Adiſcord of the Gods, til! I found: it in EHathius; Jupiler, 
fays be, who is the lord of nature, is well pleaſed with the war, 
of the Gods, that is of earth, ſca, and air, Ce. becauſe, 
the harmery of all beings ares from that diicord ; Td 
1 | . | can, 


b i. NOM. 


The Pow'r of battles lifts his brazen ſpear, 
And firſt aſſaults the radiant Queen of War, 

What mov'd thy madnefs, thus to diſunite 
Ethereal minds, and mix all heav'n in fight? 
What wonder this, when in thy frantick mood 460 
Thou drov'ſt a mortal to inſult a God; 


Thy impious hand Tydides' ja v'lin bore, ; 
And madly bath'd it in celeſtial gore. 


He ſpoke, and ſinote the loud-reſounding ſhield; 
Which bears Jove's thunder om its dreadful field; ; 465. 
The adamantine Agis of her Sire, 
That turns the glancing bolt, and forked fire. 
Then heav'd the Goddeſs in her mighty hand 
A ſtone, the limit of the neighbouring land, 

„„ 8 There 


ack oppaiite to water; air to earth, and water to them all; 3 


and yet from this oppoſition ariſes that diſcordant concord by 
which altnature ſubſiſts. Thus heat and cold, moiſt and dry, 


are in a continual war, yet upon this depends the fertility of. 


the earth, and the beauty of the creation. So that Jupiter, 
who according to the Greeks is the ſoul of all, may well be ſaid 
to ſmile at this eontention. 


V. 456. The poser of battlets, & c.] The combat of Mars 
and Pallas isplainly allegorical : Juſtice and Wiſdom deman- 
ded that an end ſhould be put to this terrible war: The God of. 
war oppoſes this, but is wortted. Euſtalllius ſays that this 


holds forth the oppoſition. of rage and wiſdom. and no ſooner 
has our rcaſon ſubdued one temptation, but another ſucceeds 
to reinforce it, as Venus ſuccours Mars, The poet ſeems far- 
ther to infinuate, that reaſon, when it reſiſts a. temptation vi- 
gorouſly, eaſily: overcomes it :. So it is with the ntmolkt facility, 


that Pallas coaquers both Mas and Venus, He adds, that 
Pallas r-treated from Mars in order to conquer him: this 


3 us that the beſt way to ſubdue a temgintion is to retreat 
on it. 
V. 468. Then heav'd the Goddeſs in bin mighty band 
A flone, &cc.] 


The poet has delcribed many of his heroes in Coma arts of | 


bi poem, as throwing ſtones of enormous bulk and weight; 
bucherc he riles in his! Annes! Hs is ne a Goddels, : and 
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There fix d from eldeſt times; black, craggy, vat :470 
This, at the heav'nly homicide ſhe caft.:. 
Thund'ring he falls; a maſs of monſtrous Gs. 
And ſeven broad acres covers as he lies. 
The funaing ſtroke his ſtubborn nexves unbound ; 
Loud o'er the fields his ringing arms refound : ey 
The ſcornful Dame her | conqueſt views with ſmattes,- 
And glories thus, the proſtrate God reviles. 
|  Haſt thou not yet, inſatiate fury! known 
How far Miner va's force tranſcends thy own 2 + 
Juno, whom thou rebellious dar'ſt withitand, -. 4 
Corrects thy folly thus by Pallas hand; ; 
Thus meets thy broken faith with juſt dfgrace,. 
" __ partial aid to Troy's perfidious race. 
Te Goddeſs ſpoke, and turn'd her eyes away, 8 
That benny round, diffus d celeſtial B „„ 
5 Eh, : Jovr's 


has found a way to ae: that aQtion excel all human trength, 
and be equal to a deity. 

Virgil has imitated this palkge in his twelfth book, and ap- 
plied it to Turaus; but I cannot help thinking that the aQtion i 
a mortal is ſome what extravagantiy imagined. What princi- 


pally renders it ſo, is an addition of two lines to this ſimile 


which he borrows from another part of Hamer, only with th 
difference, that whereas Homer ſays no two men could raiſe ſuck 
_ a ſtone, / "OP extends it to twelve, 


Saxum cir cumſpicit i ingeng, 5 
N — antiguum, ingens, camps quod forte jacebat, 
Limes agro peſitusʒ litem ut diſcerneretarvis. | 


| (There is a beauty in the repetition of ſaxum- ingens, in the ſe · 
coad line; it makes us dwell upon the image, and gives us lei- 
fure to conſider the vaſtneſs of the ſtone . ') The other two lige“ 
are as follow, | 
Vis illed lecti bis ſex cervice ſubirent, 
Qualia nunc homin m þreducit cor para ſellus. 


May I be allowed to think too, they are not ſo well introduced | 
in Virgil? For it is juſt after Turuus is deſcribed as weakened 
and oppreſſed with fears and ill omens; it exceeds probability; ; 
and Tus aus, me thinks, looks more like a kaight-errunt in a 
mance, ihan an hero in an epic poem. 


Jove's Cyprian daughter, ſtooping on the land, 

Lent to the wounded God her tender hand- 

Slowly he riſes, ſcarcely breathes with pain, 

And propt on her fair arm, forſakes the pjain; 

This the bright Empreſs of the heav'ns ſurvey'd, 490 

And ſcoffing, thus, to War's victorious mai. 
Lo, what an aid on Mars's fide is ſeen! 

The Smiles and Loves unconquerable Queen! 

Mark with what inſolence, in open view, | 

She moves: Let Pallas, if ſhe dares, purſue. 495 
Miner ba. ſmiling heard, the pair o'ertook, . 

And flightly on her breaſt the wanton ſtrook: 

She, unreſiſting, fell; (her ſpirits fled.) 

On earth together lay the lovers ſpread. 5 

And like theſe heroes, be the fate of al! 50e 


+ (Minerva cries) who: guard the Trojan wall! 

s To Grecian Gods ſuch let the Phrygian be, 

N 80 dread, ſo fierce, as Venus is to me; 

Then from the loweſt ſtone ſhall: Fray be moved 
15 Thus ſhe, and Juno with a ſmile: approved. 5056 


Mean time, to vie in more than mortal fight, 
The God of Ocean dares-the God of Light. 


V. go07 The Cod F Ocean dares the God of Light.) The in- 
terview between Neptune and Apollo is very judiciouſly in this 
place enlarged upon by our author. The poem now draws to 
aconcluſion, the Trojans are to be puniſhed for their perjury 
and violence: Homer accordingly with a poetical juſtice ſums 
up the evidence againſt them, and repreſents the very founder 
of Trey as an injurious perſon. There have been ſeveral refe- 
rences to this ſtory ſince the beginning ef the poem, but he for- 
bore togive it at large till near the end of it; that it might be 
Ireſh, vpon the memory, and ſhew, the Trcjans deſerve the pu- 
wſhment they are going to ſuffer. Eo „„ ON] 

Euftathius gives the reaſon why Apollo aſſiſts the Trojans, 
tho he had been equally with Nept ane affronted by Laomedon + 

bis proceeded from the honours Apillo received from the poſ- 
kiity of Laomedon ; Trey paid him no leſs worſhip than Cilla, 

85 | nos 4 


ty; 
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What ſloth has ſeiz'd us, when the fields around 
Ring with conflicting pow'rs, and heav'n returns the 
0 2 e 
Shall ignominious we with ſhame retire! 
No deed perform'd to our Olympian Sire? Ds 
Come, prove thy arm! for firſt the war to wage, 
- Suits not my greatneſs, or fuperior age. 
Raſh as thou art to prop the Trojan throne, 
(Forgetful of my wrongs, and of thy own 515 
And guard the race of proud Laomedon? 4 


Sto 


Haſt 
or Tenedos; and by theſe means won him over to a forgiveneſs ; 
But Neptune ſtill was flighted, and conſequently continued 
an enemy to the whole race. | bs 7 

The ſame author gives us various opinions why Neptune it 


faid to have built the Trojan wall, and to have been defrauded Dc 

of his wages: Some ſay that Laomeden ſacrilegiouſly tock A 
away the treaſures cut of the temples of Apollo and Neptune, q 
to carry on the fortifications ; from whence it was fabled that Li 
Neptune and Apollo built the walls: others will have it, that An 


two of the workmen dedicated their wages to Apollo and Nep- 


tune; and that Lasmeden detained them : fo that he might in 
ſonie ſenſe be ſaid to defraud the deities themſelves, by with- Til 
holding what was dedicated to their temples. 155 SONG: Fg 
The rcalon why Ap.llo is ſaid to have kept the herds of 
| Laemedon, is not fo clear, Eufathius obſerves that all plagues Th 
firſt ſeize upon the four- footed creation, and are ſuppoſed to Lik 
ariſe from this deity::. Thus Apolli in the firſt book. ſends the am 
plague into the Grecian army; the ancients therefore made him 


to preſide over. Cattle, that by preſerving them from the 
plague, mankind” might. be ſaved from infectious diſeaſes, 
Others tell us, that this employment is aſcribed. to Apollo, be- Y 


caule he ſignifies the ſun: Now the ſun clothes the paſtures e 
with graſs and herbs; ſo: that Apoll may be ſaid him: * 
ſelf to feed the cattle, by \upplying-them with food. Upon a 

_ either of theſe accounts Zaomedon may be ſaid to be un "90 
grateful. to that deity, for raiſing no temple to his bo- « f 
nour. | „ 3 #6 
It is obſervable that Homer, in this hiſtory, aſeribes the pref 
building of the wall to Neptune only: I ſhould conjecture 0. the 
retſon might be, that Troy being a. ſca-port town, the chic the 
ftrength of it depended upon its fituation, fo that th e ea MASH in bn 


 & manner a wall toit: Upon this account Neptune may not im. 
probably be laid to have built the wall, 
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Haſt thou forgot, how at the monarch's pray'r, 

We ſhar'd the length'ned labours of a year? 

Troy walls I rais'd (for ſuch were Jowe's commands) 

And yon' proud bulwaiks grew beneath my hands: 3520 

Thy taſk it was to feed thy bellowing droves : 

Along fair Ida's vales, and pendent groves, 

But when the circling ſeaſons in their train 5 

Brought back the grateful day that crown'd our pain; 

With menace ſtern the fraudful king defy'd 525 

Our latent Godhead, and the prize deny'd: ; 

Mad as he was he threaten'd ſervile bands, 

And doom'd us exiles far in barb'rous lands. | 

Incens'd, we heay*nward fled with ſwifteſt wing, 

And deſtin'd vengeance on the perjur'd King. $30 

Doſt thou, for this, afford proud lion grace, —- _ 

And not, like us, infeſt the faithleſs race? 

Like us, their preſent, future ſons deſtroy, 

And from its deep foundations heave their Tray? 
Apollo thus: To combat for mankind 535 

Ill ſvits the wiſdom of celeſtial mind: „ 

For what is man? Calamitous by birth, _ 

They owe their life and nouriſhment to earth; 

Like yearly leaves, that now, with beauty crown'd, 
dmile on the ſun ; now wither on the ground: 540 
or „„ +: 4 K 
V. $37. For what is man ? &c.] The poet is very happy in 
nterſperfing his poem with moral ſentences; in this place he 
ſteals away his reader from war and horror, and gives him a 
beautiful admonition of his own frailty. 4 Shall I (ſays Apollo) 
"contend with thee for the fake of man ? man, who is no more 
than a leaf of a tree, now green and flouriſhing, but ſoon 
" withered away and gone?” The ſon of Sirach has an ex- 
Preflion which very much reſembles this, Ecclus. xiv. 18, As 
the green leaves ub a thick tree, ſome fall and ſome grow, ſois 


- generation of Hess and bleod, one cometh te an end, an d one is 
1 LA | end, en 
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To their own hands commit the frantick ſcene, 
Nor mix immortals in a cauſe ſo mean. SA 
Then turns his face, far beaming heav'nly fire, 
Ard from the Senior Pow'r, ſubmifs. retires; 
Him, thus retreating, Artemis upbraids, 135 Ny 
The quiverd huntreſs of the Sy/van ſhades.. 
And is it thus the youthful .Phabus flies, 
And yield's to Ocean's hoary Sire the prize? 
How vain that martial pomp, and dreadful ſhow 
Of pointed arrows, and the ſilver bow! ; . $60" 
Now boaſt no more in yon? celeſtial bow'r 
Thy force can match the-great Barth-ſhaking Pow. 
Silent, he heard. the Queen of Woods vpbraid:; 
Not ſo Saturnia bore the vauntiog.maid; 
But furious thus. What inſolence has drivn 355 
Thy pride to face the Majeſty of heavn? 
What tho” by Jove the female. plague defign'd, 
Fieree to the feeble race of ' womankind, 
The wretched matron feels thy piercing dart; 
Thy ſex's tyrant, with a tyger's heart? $0 
N e | n 
V. 844. Aud from the Senior Pers ſubmiſe retires:] TI 
things hinder Homer from making Neptune and Apalle fight 
| Firſt, becauſe having already deſcribed the fight between /u- 
cas and Xanthus,. he has nothing farther to ſay here, fort | 
the ſame conflict between humidity and dryneſs. Secondly, 


Apollo being the ſame with deſtiny, and the ruin of-the Trcjaut 
being concluded upon and decided, that God can no longer & 


Fer it. . te | 1 | 
V. 557. The female plagut—— | fa 
pk oo a F "$4 to if Eble race of womankind, Sc.] | 
| The words in the original are, The Jupiter has meds yu o in 
to qveman, The meaning of this is, that Diana was terrible 1 
'that ſex, as being the ſame with the moon, and bringing on the 
pangs of child birth: or elſe that the ancients attributedall 
ſudden deaths of women to the darts of Diana, as of men t 
thoſe of Apo. Which opinion is frequently alluded de in He 


li. 


/ 
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hat tho' tremendous in the woodland chace, 
Thy certain arrows pierce the ſavage race? 
How dares thy raſhneſs on the pow'rs divine 


Employ thofe arms, or match thy force with mine? 
Learn hence, nd more unequal war to wage — 565 


She ſaid, and ſeiz'd her wriſts with eager rage; 


"Theſe in her left-hand lock'd, her right unty'd 


The bow, the quiver, and its plumy pride, 
About her temples flies the buſy: bow; 


Now, here, now there, ſhe winds her from the blow; 
The ſcatt'ring arrows, rattling from the caſe, 571 : 
Drop round, and idly mark the duſty place. 


Swift from the field the baffled huntreſs flies, 
And ſcarce reſtrains the torrent in her eyes: 


do, when the falcon wings her way above, 575 5 


To the cleft cavern ſpeeds the gentle dove, 


V. 566. She laid, and ſeiz*d ber wriſts, c.] I muſt con- 
eſs lam at a loſs how to juſtify Hemer in every point of theſe 
combats with the Gods: When Diana and Juno are to fight, 
Jun calls her an impudent bitch, xv adele: When they fight, 


ſhe boxes her ſoundly. and ſends her crying and trembling to 
heaven: As ſoon as ſhe comes thither, Jupiter fails a laugh- 
ing at her: Indeed the reſt of the deities ſeem to be in a merry 


vein during all the action: Pallas beats Mars, and laughsat 
tim, Jupiter ſees them in the ſame merry mood: Juno when 
ie had cuffed Diana is not more ſerious : In ſhort, unleſs there 


be ſome depths which I am not able to fathom, Homer never 
better deſerved than in this place the cenſure paſt upon him by 
the ancients, that as he rais'd the characters of his men up to 
the Gods, ſo he ſunk thoſe of Gods down to men. "3s 


Yetl think it but reaſonable to conclude, from the very ab- 
ſurdity of all this, (ſuppoſing it had no hidden meaning or al- 


kgory) that there mult certainly be ſome. Nor do | think it 


any inference to the contrary, that it is too obſcure for us to 
ind out: The remoteneſs of our times muſt neceſſarily dar- 
kin yet more and more ſuch things as were myſteries at firſt, . 
Not that it is at all impoſſible, notwithſtanding their preſent 


darkneſs, but it might then have been very obvious; as it is 
certain, Allegories ought to be diſguiſed. but not obſcured + 


An allegory ſhould. be like a veil over a beautiful face, ſo fine 


and tranſparent, as to ſhew the very charms it covers, 
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(Not fated yet to die) there ſafe retreats, by 
Vet ſtill her heart againſt the marble beats. 40 
To her Latona haſtes with tender care; . 
Whom Hermes viewing, thus declines the war. 580 A 
Ho ſhalll face the dame, who gives delight A 
Too him whoſe thunders blacken heav'n with night} . 
Go, matchleſs Goddeſs ! triumph in the ſkies, 25s A 
And boaſt my conqueſt, while I yield the prize. p 
He ſpoke ; and paſt : Latona ſtooping low, 585 An 
Collects the ſcatter'd ſhafts, and fallen bow, 
That, glitt'ring on the duſt, lay here and there; J 8 
Diſhonour'd relicks of Diana's war. . Y 
| Then ſwift purſu'd her to her bleſt abode. Thi, 
| Where, all confus'd, ſhe ſought the ſoy” reign God; 550 d. 


| Weeping ſhe graſp'd his knees: Th' ambroſial vet de 
Shook with her ſighs, and panted on her breaſt. ny 
The fire ſuperior ſinil'd ; and bade her ſhow citi 
What heav'nly hand had caus 'd his daughter's woe! Ne 
 Abaſh'd, ſhe names his own imperial ſpouſe ;_ 395 n 


And the pale creſcent fades upon her brows. 
Thus they above: While ſwiftly gliding aw a 
Apollo enters Ilion's facred town: int 
The Guardian-God now trembled for hos * | Go 
And fear'd the Greeks, tho” fate forbad her fall. 600 ſti 
Back to Olympus, from the war's alarms, My” 
Return the ſhining bands of Gods in arms; f 
Some proud in triumph, ſome with rage on fire; ha 
And take their thrones around th' ztherial fire. - . 
7 a Got. EY EY” Thro' a 
v. RY Whom Hermes viewing, thus declin nes the we l | k 

is impoſſible that Mercur 5 ſhould encounter Latona , Sucht th 
fiction would be unnatural, he being a planet, and ſhe te- e: 
preſenting the night, for the planets owe all their luſtre to the n 


ſhades of the night, and then only become viſible to the world, ki 
* 


0 


0 
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Tbro' blood, thro' death, Achilles (till proceeds, 605 
Oer ſlaughter'd heroes, and o'er rolling ſteeds. 
As when avenging flames with fury driv'n, 

On guilty towns exert the wrath of heavn ; 
The pale inhabitants, ſome fall, ſome fly; 


Ard the red vapours purple all the ſky. 610 


$9 rag'd Achilles: Death, and dire diſmay, 

And toils, and terror, fill'd the dreadful day. 
High on a turret hoary Priam ſtands, 

And marks the waſte of his deſtrudtive hands 


Wo. 


V. 697. As when avengin} flames with fury driv'n, : 
On guilty towns exert the urath of beav n. 

This paſſage may be explained two ways, each very remarka- 

dle. Firſt, by taking this fire for a real fire, ſent from heaven 

to puniſh a criminal'city, of which we have example in holy 


writ, Hence we find that Hemer had a notion of this great 
truth, that God ſometimes exerts his judgements on whole. 
cities in this ſignal and terrible manner. Or if we take it in 
the oer ſenle, ſimply as a fire thrown into a town by the e- 
nemics who aſſault it, (and only expreſſed thus by the author 


in the ſame manner as Jeremy makes the city of Jeruſalem ſay, 


when the Chaldeans burat the temple, Th: Lord from abe 
ba b ſent fire into my bones, La ment. i. 13) yet ſtill thus much 


willappear underitood by Homer, that the fire which iscaſt 
into a city comes not, properly ſpeaking, from .men, but from 
Cod who delivers it up to their fury, Dacier, _ 


v. 613. High on a turret hoary Priam, &c.] The poet 


ſtilh raiſes the idea of the courage and ſtrength of his hero, by 
making Priam in a terror that he ſhould enter the town after 


the routed troops: Por if he had not ſurpaſſed all mortals, 
Wit could have been more defirable for an enemy, than to 


have let him in, and then deſtroyed him ? 


Here again there was need of another machine. to hinder him 


ſromenterirg the city; for Achilles being vaſtly ſpeedier than 


thoſe he purſued, he muſt neceſſarily overtake ſome of them, 
aud the natrow gates could not let in a body of troops without 

his mingling with the hindermoſt. The ſtory of Agency is 

therefore admirably centrived, and Apo!lo, (who was to take 


care that the fatal decrees ſhould be punQually executed) inter- 
Poles both to ſave Ag erer and Trey; for Achilles might have 
Mlled Agenor, and till entered with the troeps, if Ap:/! had 

TOs JC 
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Views, from his arm, the Trojans ſcatter'd flight, 616 

And the near hero riſing on his fight. _ 

No ſtop, no check, no aid ! With feeble pace, 

And ſettled" ſorrow on his aged face, LD 

| Faſt as he could, he ſighing quits the walls: 

And thus, deſcending, on the guards he calls. 620 
You, to whole care our city gates belong, 

Set wide your portals to the flying throng. 

For lo! he comes, with unreſiſted ſway; 

He comes, and Deſolation marks his way! 

But when within the walls our troops take breath, 62; 

Lock faſt the brazen bars, and ſhut out death. 

Thus charg'd the rev'rend monarch : Wide were flung 

The opening folds ; the ſounding hinges rung. 

Phebus raſh'd forth, the flying bands to meet, 

| Strook ſlaughter back, and covet'd the retreat. 630 

On heaps the Trojans croud to gain the gate, 

And gladfome fee their laſt eſcape from fate : 

'T hither, all parch'd with thirſt, a heartleſs train, 

Hoary with duſt, they beat the hollow plain 


And gaſping, panting, fainting, labour on 635 | 


With heavier ſtrides, that lengthen tow'rd the town, 
Enrag'd Achilles follows with his ſpear ; =, 
Wild with revenge, inſatiable of war. 575 

Then had the Greeks eternal praiſe acquir d, 
Ard Troy inglorious to her walls retir'd ; | 

But * he, the God who darts ætherial flame, 

Shot down to fave her, and redeem her fame. 

| * Atolls. 3 | J . To 
not diverted him by the purſ uit of that phantom; Agenor oF 

poſed himſelf to Achilles only becauie he could do no better; 
for he ſecs himſelf reduced to a dilemma, either inglorioully to 
periſh among the fugitives, or hide himſelf in the forelt ; hep 
which were equally unſafe : Therefore he is purpoſely inſpire 
with a generous reſolution to try to ſave his countrymen, 
and as the reward of that ſervice, is at laſt ſaved tum 
ſelf, | 


640 
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To young Agenor force divine he gave, 

(Antenor's offspring, haughty, bold and brave) 

In aid of him, beſide the beech he fate, 645 

And wrapt in clouds, reſtrain'd the hand of fate. 

When now the gen'rous youth Achilles ſpies, 

Thick beats his heart, the troubled motions riſe : 

(So, ere a ſtorm, the waters heave and roll) 5 

He ſtops, and queſtions thus his mighty ſoul. 650 
What, ſhall I fly this terror of the plain? 1 

Like others fly, and be like ethers ſlain? 

Vain hope! to ſhun him by the ſelf. ſame road 

Von' line of ſlaughter'd Trojans lately trod. PI 

No: with the common heap I ſcorn to fall 65s 

What if they paſs'd me to the Trojan wal, 

While decline to yonder path, that leads 

To Ida's foreſts and ſurrounding ſhades ? 

0 Do way 1 reach, conceal'd, the cooling flood, 

From my tir'd body waſh the dirt and blood, 660 

As ſoon as night her duſky veil extends, 

Return in ſafety to my Trojan friends | 

What if ?—But wherefore all this-vain debate? 


33 and! to doubt, within the reach of Fate? 
* Lyn now pet haps, ere yet I turn the wall, C65. 
The fierce Achilles ſees me, and J fall, 
duch is his ſwiftneſs, tis in *vain to fly, © 
bf And ſuch his valour-that who ſtands muſt die. 
y 5 W Howe'er 
V. 681. What, ſhall I'fly ? &e.] This is a very beautiful 
ſoliloquy of Agener, ſuch a one would naturally arife in the 
To . loulof a brave man, going upon a deſperate enterprize le 
4 weighs every thing in the balance of reaſon: he ſets before him- 
af: lelf the baſenefs of flights and the courage of his enemy, till at 
yto laſt the thirſt of glory preponderates all other confiderations. _ 
zoth Prom the concluſion of this ſpeech it is evident, that the ſtory of 
ire6 Achilles his being invulnerable, except in the heel, is an inven- 
1eny lion of late rages; for, had he been ſo, there had been nothing 
um- 


onderfu! in his chara er. Euſtathius, 
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Howe'er 'tis better, fighting for the ſtate, 
Here, and in public view, to meet my fate. 670 
| Yet ſure, He too is mortal; He may feel 
(Like all the ſons of earth) the force of ſteel ; 
One only ſoul informs that dreadful frame 
And Fove's ſole favour gives him all this fame. 5 
Ne ſaid, and ſtood, collected in his might; 675 
1 Aud all his beating boſom claim'd the fight. 1185 
So from the deep- grown wood a panther ſtarts, 
Rous'd from his thicket by a ſtorm of darts: 
| Untaught to fear or fly, he hears the ſounds, 
Of ſhouting hunters, and of clam'rous hounds ; 630 
Tho' ſtruck, tho' wounded, ſcarce perceives the pain, 
And the barb'd jav'lin ſtings his breaſt in vain : 
On their whole war, untanr'd the ſavage flies ; ; 
And tears his hunter, or beneath him dies. 
Not leſs reſolv'd Antenor's valiant heir. 685 
Confronts Achilles, and awaits the war, | 
Diſdainful of retreat : High held before, 
His ſhield (a broad circumference) he bore ; 

Then g1aceful as he ſtood, in act to throw 

The lifted jav'lin, thus beſpoke the foe, 690 
Hou proud Achilles glories in his fame! 
And hopes this day to ſink the Trojan name 
Beneath her ryins! Know, that hope is vain 3 
A thouſard woes, a thouſand toils remain. 
Parents and children our juſt arms employ, 6095 
And ſtrong ard wen; are the ſons of Tray. 
Great as thou art, ev'n thou muſt ſtain with gore 
Theſe Phrygian fields, and preſs a foreign ſhore. 

He faid : With matchleſs force the jav'lin flung 
Smote on his knee, the hollow cuiſhes rung 700 
Beneath the pointed ſteel ; but ſafe from harms 
Ile ſtands impaſſive in thy #ztherial arms, 
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Then 
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Then fiercely ruſhing on the daring foe, 

His lifted arm prepares the fatal blow; 

But jealous of his fame, Apollo ſhrouds 705 
The god-like Trojan in a veil of clouds: 
Safe from purſuit, and ſhut from mortal view, 
Diſmiſs'd with fame, the favour'd youth withdrew, 
Mean while the God, to cover their eſcape, = 
Aſſumes Agenor's habit, voice, and ſhapes, 710 
Flies from the furious chief in this diſguiſe, e 
The furious chief ſtill follows where he flies, | 

0 Now o'er the fields they ſtretch with lengthened ſtrides, 
Now urge the courſe where ſwift Scamander glides. 
The God, now diſtant ſcarce a ſtride before, 715 
Tempts his purſuit, and wheels about the ſhore ; 

' While all their flying troops their ſpeed employ, 

And pour on heaps into the walls of Troy. 

No ſtop, no ſtay, no thought to aſk, or tell, _ 
Who ſcap'd by flight, or who by battle fell. 720 
'Twas tumult all, and violence of flight ; 
And ſcaden joy confus d, and mixt affright: 


* | Pale 


9⁰ 


V. Jog. Mean miih the Gd, to river bei bak Sc. 
The Poet makes a double ule of this fiction of Apolle's deceiv- 
ing Achilles in the ſhape of Agener ; by theſe means he draws 
him from the purſuit, and gives the Trojans time to enter the 
city, and at the ſame time brings Ag ener handſomely off from 
the combat. The moral ol this fable i is, that deſtiny would not 
jet ſuffer Trey to fall. | 
Euſftathius fancies that the occaſion of the 6&ion miedt be 
this: Agenor fled from Achilles to the banks of Aanthus, and 
might there conceal himſelf from the purſuer behind ſome co- 


95 


of the flory. So plain a nerration would have paſſed in the 


mouth of an hiſtorian, but the Peet dreſſes it in fig ion, and 


eils us that Apollo (or Deſtiny) conceal'd him in a cloud from 
the ſight of his ENEMY. 


You; IV. | | E 


el Lhe 


vert that grew on the ſhores; this perhaps might be the whole 
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Pale Troy againſt Achilles ſhuts her gate; 
And nations breathe, deliver 0 from their fate. 


The ſame author farther lern that Achilles by an uns 
feaſonable piece of vain glory, in purſuing a ſingle enemy, 


| gives time to a whole army to eſcape : he neither kills Agener, | 


nor overtake s the 9 
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The ARGUMENT. 


| The Death of Hzcton. 


>, H E Trojans being ſefe within the walls, HeQor el 
Pays to oppoſe Achilles, Priam 7s truck at his approach, ml 
tries to perſuade his ſon to re- enter the ten, Hecuba joins br 
entreaties, but in yain, Hector conſults within, Ein ſelf what 
meaſures to take ; but 4 the-advance of Achilles, bis ruin 
fails bim, and he flies; Achilles purſues him thrice round the 
walls of Troy. The Gods debate concerning the fate of Hed, 
et length Minerva deſcends to the aid of Achilles. She deluls 
Hector in the ſbape of Deiphobds; be flands. the combat andi 
Slain. Achilles drags the dead bedy at his charict, in the fight 
Priam and Hecuba. Their lamenta! ions, tears, and deſpair 
Their cries reach the ears of Andromache, who, ignorant of thi 
"was retired inte the inner part of the palace : She mounts uh 
the walls, and behold; her dead hu ſband · She fevvmms at Lie [pee 
zacle. Her exceſs of grief and lamentation. 
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3 to their bulwai ks, ſmit with peaick fear, 
The herded Iians ruſh like driven deer; 
There ſafe, they wipe the briny drops away, 

And drown in bowls the labours of the day. : 
Cloſe to the walls advancing, o*er the fields, 5 
Beneath one roof of well-conipacted ſhields, _ 
March, bending on, the Greet embodied pow 8, 
Far- ſtretching in the ſhade of Trojan tow'rs. 


Great Hector ſingly ſtay d; chain'd down by fate, . 


There fixt he ſtood before the Scæan gte: to 

Still his bold arms determin'd to employ, | 

The Rs ſtill of long-defended Tr 7. . 
E * . Apollo 


* It is impoſſible but the whole attention of the reader muſt 
be awakened ia this book; The heroes of the two armiesare 


now to encounter; all the foregoing battles have been but ſo 
many preludes and 'under-aQions, i in order to this great event; 
wherein the whole fate of Greece and Frey is to be decided by 
the ſword of Achilles and Hector. | 


This is the book, which of the whole Iliad appears to me 


the moſt charming. It aſſe mbles in it all that can be imagined 


of great and important on the one hand, and of tender and 
melancholy on the other : Terror and Pity are here wrought 
vp in perfection; and if the reader is not ſenſible of both in a 
high degree, either he is utterly void of all talte, or the traaſ- 


ator of all Kk. IL, in * 
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Apollo new to ſir'd Achilles turns; 
(The pow'r confeſt in all his glory burns) 
And what (he cries) has Peleus' ſon in Mn. t; 
Wich mortal ſpeed a Godhead to purſue 28 
For not to thee to know the Gods is giv'n, 
Unſkill'd to trace the latent marks of heav'n. 
W hat boots thee now, that Troy forſook the plain ? 
Vain thy paſt labour, and thy preſent vain: 120 
Safe in their walls are now her troops beſtow'd, 
While here thy frantick rage attacks a God. 

The chief incens'd—Too partial God of Day! 
To check my conqueſts in the middle way: 5 
How few in /lion elſe had refuge found? 2 
What gaſping numbers now had bit the ground j 
Thou robb'ſt me of a glory juſtly mine, 

' Pow'rſul of Godhead, and of fraud divine: 

Kean fame, alas ] for one of heay'nly drain, 
To cheat a mortal, who repines in vain. 30 

Then to the City, terrible and ſtrong, 

With high and haughty ſteps he tower'd along. 

So the proud courſer, vicor of the prize, 

To the near goal with double ardour flies. A 

Him, as he blazing ſhot acroſs the Beta, . 

The careful eyes of Priam firſt beheld. 

Not half ſo dreadful riſes to the ſight, 


Thro? the ts gloom of fome rempeſtuows night, 2 
 Orion's 


V. 35. Net half fo Ireedfal riſer, &c.] With how much 
dreadful pomp is Achilles here introduced ! How noble, an 
in what bold colours hath he drawn the blazing of his arme, 
the rapidity of his advance, the terror of his appearance, the 
deſolation round him; but above all, the certain death atten» 
ping all his motions Ae very lecks ; what a croud oft ter- 

. ideas in this one ile! | 
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Orion's dog (the year when Autupm weighs) 

Ard o'er the fecbler ſtars exerts his rays; 40 
Terific glory! for bis burning breath ; 
Taints the red air with ſevers, plagues, and death. 
80 flam'd his fiery wal Then wept the ſage; 

He ſtrikes bis rev'rend head now white with age; 

He lifts his wither'd arms; obteſts the ſkies; 45 
He calls his much-lov'd fon with feeble cries ; | 
The fon, reſolv'd Achilles' force to date, 

Full at the Scaan gate expects the war; 

While the ſad father on the rampart ſtands, 


And thus adjures him with extended hands. 50 


Ah ſtay not, ſtay not! guardleſs and alone; 
Hector! my lov'd, my deareſt, braveſt ſon! 
VVV 
Bot immediately after this, follows the moving image of 
the two aged parents, trembling, weeping, and imploring 


their ſon ; That is ſucceeded again. by the dreadful gloomy - 


piaure of Heder, all on fire, obſtinatgly bent on death,” and 


expecting Achilles z admirably painted in the fimile of the 


ſnake roll'd up in his den, and collecting his poiſons : And, in- 
deed, thro' the whole book, this wonderful contraſt and op- 
poſition of the Moving and of the Terrible, is perpetually kept 
up, each heightening the other: | cannot find words to ex- 
pc: how fo great beauties affect me. 5 f 


V. 81. The ſpeech , Priam te Hector.] The Poet bas 
entertained us all along with various ſcenes of ſlaugther and 


horror: He now charges to the pathetick, and fills the mind 


of the reader with tender ſorrows. Tuftathius obſerves that 


Priam precludes to his words by aQions expreflive of miſery : 
The unhappy orator introduces his ſpeech to Hedor with 


groans and tears, and rending his hoary hair. The Father and 


he Kingplead with Hedor to preſerve his life and his country. 


He repretents his own age, and the loſs of many of bis chil- 


dren x and adds, that if Het er falls, he ſhould then be incon 
lolable, and the empire, ef 7 ey at an end. I: Ro 


lis a piece of great judgment in Homer, to make the falt 
01 27) to deſ end vyen the death of Hectes: The Peet does not 


openly 


” 


Methinks 
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Methinks already I behold thee ſlain, 
And ftretch'd beneath that tury,of the plain. * 
Implacable Achilles might'ſt thou be 7 
To all the Gods no dearer than to me! a 
Thee, vultures wild ſhould ſcatter round the ſhore, 
And bloody dogs grow fiercer from thy gore, 
How many valiant ſons I late enjoy d. 
Valiant in vain ! by thy curſt arm deſtroy'd; 60 
Or, worſe than flaughter'd, fold in diſtant iſles _ 


To ſhameful bondage, and unworthy toils. 


Two, while J ſpeak, my eyes in vain explore, 
Two from one mother ſprung, my Polydore, 
And lov'd Lycaon ; now perhaps no more? 65 

Oh! if in yonder hoſtile camp they live, N 


W hat heaps of gold, what treaſures would I give? 
Their grandſire's wealth, by right of birth their own, 
( Conſign'd his daughter with Lelegia's throne!) 
But if (which heav'n forbid) already loſt, 7 
All pale they wander on the Szygien coaſt ; 5 
What ſorrows then mult their ſad mother know, 
What anguiſh 1? Unutterable woe! 
Vet leſs that apguiſh, leſs to her, to me, 55 
Leſs to all Troy, if not depriv'd of the. 75 
Vet ſhun Achilles ! enter yet the wall; | 
And ſpare thyſelf, thy father, ſpare us all!“ 
ak 7M ently Gave 
opealy tell us that Troy was taken by the Greeks ; but that 
| the reader might not be unacquainted with what happened af- 


ter the period of his poem, he gives us to underſtand in this 
| ſpeech, that the city was taken, and that Priam, his wives, 


his ſons and daughters, were either killed or made ſlaves. 


v. 76. Enter yet the wall; And ſpare, & c.] The argt- 
ment that Priam uſes (ſays Euftathius) to induce Hecter to le- 
cure himſelf in Trey is remarkable: He draws it not from 
Hecter's fears, nor does he tell him that he is to ſave his own 
lite ;*but he inſiſts upon ſtronger motives ; He tells oy: - 


— 
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dave thy dear life; or if a ſoul ſo brave 
Neglect that thought, thy dearer glory fave. 


Pity, while yet I live, theſe filver hairs; 80 


While yet thy father feels the woes he bears, 
Yet curſt with ſenſe! a wretch, whom in his rage 
(All trembling on the verge of helpleſs age) 

Great Fove has plac'd, ſad ſpectacle of pain! 
The bitter dregs of fortune's cup to drain; 85 
To fill with ſcenes of death his cloſing eyes, 

And number all his days by miferies! 

My heroes ſlain, my bridal bed o'erturn'd, 

My daughters ra viſfid and my city burn'd, 


My bleeding infants daſR'd againſt the floor; 90 


Theſe I have yet to ſee, perhaps yet more! 

Perhaps ev'n I, reſerv'd by angry fate 

The laſt ſad relick of my ruin'd ſtate; 

(Dire pomp of ſov'reign wretehedneſs !) muſt fall, 


And ſtain the pavement of my regal hall; 95. 


Where famiſh'd dogs, late guardians of my door, 
Shall lick their mangled maſter's ſpatter d gore. 
Yet for my ſons I thank ye, Gods! 'twas well: 
Well haye they periſh'd, for in fight they fell. 


Who dies in youth, and vigour, dies the beſt, 100 


Aruck thro with wounds, all honeſt on the bteaſt. 


may preſerve his -!ow-citivens, his country and his father; 
and farther, perſuades him nor to add glory to his mortal ene- 
my by his fall. Ip : Re 5 | 


V. 90. My bleeding infant daſÞ*d+againft the fleor.] Cru- 
elties which, the Ba. barians uſually exerciſed in the ſacking of 
towns, Thus Tjaiah fore tells to Babylon that her children ſhall. 
be daſhed to pieces before her ey<s by the Medes. Infantes 
erum allidentur in occulis esrum, iii. 16. And David ſays- 


to the ſame city, Happy ſpall he be that taketh and daſpeih thy 


little ones apainjt the ſtones, Pal. cxxxvii. 9. And in che pro- 


acier, 


phe} Hoſea, k. Ii. 16. Their | infants ſball be daſhed. ia Licces. 
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106 HOME R'S IL I APD. b. XIII. 


But when the fates, in fulneſs of their rage, 

Spurn the hoar head of unreſiſting age, 

In duſt the rev'rend lineaments deform, 

And pour to dogs the liie- blood ſcarcely warm; 195 

This, this is mitery! the laſt, the worſt, 

That man can feel ; man, fated to be curſt [ 

2 He ſaid, and acting what no words could ſay, 

Rent from his head the ſilver locks away, 

With him the mournful mother bears a part; 110 

Yet all their ſorrows turn not Hecłor's heart: | 

The zone embrac'd, her boſom ſhe diſplay'd ; 

And thus, falt-falling the falt tears, ſhe ſaid. 

b Have mercy on me, O my fon ! revere ; 

The words of age; attend a parent's pray'r! 115 
| £3 if 


V. 102. But when the fates, &c.] Nothing can be more 
moving than the image which Hemer gives here, in comparing 


the different effects produced by the view of a young man, and 
that of an old one, both bleeding, and extended on the duſt, 


I be old man it is certain touches us moſt, and {everal reaſons 


may be given for it; the principal is, that the young man 
ecfended himſelf, and his death is glorious; whercas an old 
man has no defence but his weakneſs, prayers and tears. 
ITbey uſt be very inſenfible of what is dreadful, and have no 


taſte in poetry, who omit this paſſage in a tranſlation, aud 


fubſtitute things of a trivialand infipid nature. Dacier. 


V.114. The ſpeech of Hecuba.] The ſpeech of Hecubs 


opens with as much -tenderneſs as that of Priam The Cit 
cumflance in particular of her ſhewing that breaſt to her ſon 


which had ſuſtained his infancy, is highly moving”: It is a ſilent 
& heart to liſten, by prepol« 


| Kind of oratory, and eres 
ſeſſing the eye in favour of the ſpeaker, r.... 
© »Fuſtatbins takes notice of the difference between the 
ſpeeches of Priam and Hecuba: Priam diſſuades bim from the 
combat, by enumerating net only the loſs of bis own family, 
but cf his whole country: Hecuba dwells entirely upon his fig- 
vic death; this is a great beauty in the poet, to make Frian 
# father to his whole country; but to deſcribe the fondneſs of 
| 4he..nother as prevailing over all other conf: !craiions, 
aud to uention that only which chicky affe ds her: This 


=> 3 a Wo 


b. XIII. HOMER'S IL I AD. 107 


Ifever thee in theſe fond arms I preſt, 

Or ſtilbd thy infant clamours at this breaſt ; 

Ah! do not thus our helpleſs years forego, 

But, by our walls ſecur'd, repel the foe. 1 
Againſt his rage if ſingly thou proceed, 120 


Should ſt thou (but heav'n avert it) mould 1 


bleed, 
Nor muſt thy corps lie e on the bier, 
Nor ſpouſe, nor mother, grace thee with a tear; 

Far from pur pious rites, thoſe dear remains 
Muſt feaſt the vultures on the naked plains. 125 
8o they, while down their cheeks the torrents roll ; 

But fix'd remains the purpoſe of his foul: _ 

Reſolv'd he ſtands, and with a fiery glance 

Expects the hero's terrible advance, 

So roll'd up in his den, the ſwelling ſnake 

Beholds the traveller approach the brake; 

When fed with noxious herbs his turgid veins 

Have gather'd half the poiſons of the plains ; 

He burns, he ſtiffens with collected ire, 

And his red eye- balls glare with living fire. 

| Beneath a turret, on his ſhield reclin'd, 

He ſtood, and queſtion'd thus his mighty mird. 
W. ns lies my way? To enter in the wall ? 

How and ſhame th' ungen 'rous thought recal ; 


Shall 


This puts 1 me in mind of a judicious Aroke in Milton, with 
regard to the ſeveral characters of Adam and Eve. When the 
argel is driving them both out of paradiſe, Adam gricver that 
be muſt lea ve a place where he had \converſed with God and 
his angels; but Eve lameuts that ſhe ſhal; never more behuld 


the fine flowersof £2 en + Here Adam mourus ke a man, and 
Ere like a Woman. 


V. 138. The &⸗ -liloguy of Hector.) There is mock greatneſs 
io the koyments ot this Waole Soliloqu; ave Hector prefers 
dcath 
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18 Homer's II IAD. k. xIn. 


Shall proud Pohyudamas before the gate 1 4 

Proclaim, his counſels are obey'd too late, 

Which timely follow'd but the former night, 

What numbers had been fav'd by Hector's flight? 

That wiſe advice rejected with diſdain, _ 

I feel my folly in my people ſlain. 145 
FD e Methinks 


death fo an ignominions life: He knows how to die with 
glory, but not how to live with, diſhonour; The reproach of 
Polydamas affects him; the ſcandals of the meancſt people 
Dave an jiofiuence on lis thoughts. 
It is remarkable that he does not ſay, he fears the inſults of 
the braver Trojans, but of the moſt worthleſs only. Men cf 
merit are always the moſt candid ; but others are ever for 
bringing all men to a level with themſelves. They cannot 
bear that any one ſhould be ſo bold as to excel, and are ready to 
pull him down to them, upon the leaſt miſcarriage. This ſen- 
timent is perfectly fine, and agreeable to the way of thinking; 
ra tural to a great and ſenfible mind. „„ 
There isa very beautiful break in the middle of this ſpeech, 
Hector's mind fluctuates every way, he is calling a council in 
his own breaſt, and conſulting what method to purſue ; He 
doubts if he ſhould not propoſe terms of peace to Achilles, and 
grant him very large conceſſions; but of a ſudden he checks 
himſelf, and leaves the ſentence unfinifted. The paragraph 
runs thus; If, ſays Hedor, I ſhould offer him the largeſt con- 
1% ditions, give all that Troy contains“. There he ſtope, 
and immediately ſubjoins, ** But why do I delude myſelf, 
ec! EOF | . 5 | 
It js evident from this ſpeech that the power. of making 
peace was in Hecter' hands: For unleſs Priam. had transferred 
it to him, he could not have made theſe propoſitions, So that 
it was efter who broke the treaty in the third book; (where 
the very ſame conditions were propoſed by Agame nnen.) "Tis 
Hledtn therefore that is guilty, he is blameable in continuing 
the war, and involving the Greeks and Trojans in blood. This 
conduct in Homer was neceſſary ; he obſerves a poetical juſtice, 
and ſkews us that Hector is a. criminal before he brings him 0 
death. Eufto'bjius. © „5 25 
V. 140. - Shall freud Polydamas, c.] Hector alludes to 
the counſel given him by Polydamas in the eighteenth books 
Which he then neglected to follow: It was, to withdraw to the 
city, and fortify themſelves there, before Achilles returued i 
the battle. OD Ns | h 


What hope of mercy from this, vengeful foe, 165 > 


1 my ſuff ring en s voice I * No 


gut moſt, her worthleſs ſons inſult my ear, 


On my raſh courage charge the chance of war, 

And blame thoſe virtues which they cannot ſhare. 
No—lfl e'er return, return I muſt | 1 
Glorious, my country's terror laid in duſt: 


Or if I periſh, let her ſee me fall! 


In field at leaſt, and fighting for her wall. 
And yet ſuppoſe theſe meaſures I forego. 


Approach unarn'd, and parley with the foe, _ 155 


The wartior-ſhield, the helm, and lance lay down, 
And treat on terms of peace to ſave the town : 


The wife with-held, the treaſure ill detain'd, 


(Cauſe of the war, and grievance of the land) 
With honourable juſtice to reſtore ; 160 


And add half Nlion's yet remaining fore,” 


Which Troy ſhall, ſworn, produce ; that injur'd Greece 
May ſhare our wealth, and leave our walls in peace. 
But why this thought? Unarnid if I ſhould go, ) 


But woman-like to fall, and fall without a blow? 
We greet not here, as man converſing man, 
Met at an oak, or journeying o'er a plain; 


| V. 167. 2 e gneet not here, as \man.conver ſ ing man, 

| Miet at an oa, or Journeying 0 er a plain, & c. ] 
The words literally are ibeſe, "© There is no talk;nz with 
Achilles, am79 Tpuig 8d am nevpre, from an oak, or from a 


rock, [or about an oak or a rock} as a young man and a maiden 


talk together, It is thought an. obſcure paiſage, though L con- 


feſs lam either too fond of my own Explication | in the above- 


cited verſes, or they make ita very clear one.“ There is no 
' Conv erſing with this implacable enemy in the rage of battle; 
Das when ſauntring people talk at leiſure to one another on 
a road, or when young men and women meet ina field.“ 


I chiak the 5 af Euſt arbins more far fetched, though 
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110 Honk R's IIIA PD. B. xxti. 
No ſeaſon now for calm familiar talk, 

Like youths and maidens in an ev'ning walk! 1 

= „ | _— » : 10 
War is out buſineſs, but to whom tis giv'n 
To die or triumph, that, determine heaven! 
Thus pond'ring, like a God the Greek drew nigh ; 
His dreadful plumage nodded from on high; _ 

The Felian jav'lin, in his better hand. 33 
Shot trembling rays that elitter'd o'er the land ; 

And on his breaſt the beamy ſplendors ſhone 
| Like Jove's own light'ning, or the riſing ſun. 
As Hector ſees, unuſual terr ors riſe, | 
Struck by ſome God, he fears, recedes, and flies. 180 
it be ingenious; and therefore I muſt do him the juſtice notto 
ſuporelsit. It was a common praQice, ſays he, with the hea-' 
thens, to expole ſuch children as they either could not, or 
would net educate : The places where they depoſited them, 
were uſually in the cavities, of rocks, or the hollow of vaks : 
Theſe children being frequently found and preſerved by ſtran- 
gers, were ſaid to be the offspring of thoſe oaks or rocks where 
they were found. This gave occaſion to the poets to feign that 
men were born of caks, and there was a famous fable too of 
Deucalion agd Tyr, Ba's repairing mank ind by caſting ſtones be- 
hind them: lu grew at laſt into a proverb, to ſignify idle tales; 


ſo that ia the preſeat paiſage it impoits, that Achilles will ut 
liflen to ſuch idle tals as may paſs with filly maids end fond low 


ers, Por fables and ſtories (and particularly ſuch Rtories as the 


preſervation, ſtrange fortune, and adventures of expoſed chil 
dren) are the uſual converſation of young men and maidens, 
Eaſtathius's explanation may be corroborated by .a pace 
place in the Odyſſey: where the poet ſays, 


Ou yap a7 rug £07 ννuY u ο, 58˙ dm METPIC. 


The meaning of which paſſage is plainly this, Tell ne of what 
race yu are, for undoubteily yu bal a father aud mother; you 
e not, according to the eld fliry, deſcended from an oi k or a 
rock. Where the word Teaapery ſhews that this Was be- 
— an ancicut proverb even in Homer*: days. 
| 180. Srruck by ſume Cid, he fears, recedes and flies 11 
| W moſt readers are ſhocked at the flight of Hectar: It 
is indeed a bigh exaliation af Achilles (who was the 0 > chief 


hero) 


»xX1l.  HOMER'E ILfAD. 111 


He leaves the gates, he leaves the walls behind; 
Achilles follows like the winged wind. _ 
Thus at the panting dove the falcon flies, 
(The ſwifteſt racer of the liquid ſkies) 15 
: M Juſt 
hero) that ſo brave a man as Hecter durſt not ſtand him. 
While Achilles was at a diſtance he had fortified his heart with 
noble reſolutions, but at his approach they all vaniſh, and he 
flies, This (as exceptionable as ſome may think it) may yet 
be allowed to be a true portrait of human nature; for diſtance, 
as it leſſens all objects, ſo it does our fears: But where inevi- 
table danger appreaches, the ſtouteſt hearts will feel ſome ap- 
prchenſions at certain fate. It was the ſaying of one of the 
braveſt men in this age, to one who told him he feared nothing, 
Sh:w me but a certain danger, and T ſpall be ai much afraid as 
any of you, I don't abſolutely pretend to juſtify this paſſage in 
every point, butonly to have thus much granted me, that Hec- 
ter was in this deſperate circumſtance. | SS 5 
Firſt, It will not be found in the whole Iliad, that Hedtor 
ever thought himſelf a match for Achilles, Hemer (to keep 
this in our minds) had juſt now made Priam tell him, as a 
thing known, (for certainly Priam would not inſult himat that 
time) there was no compariſon between his own ſtrength, and 
that of his antagoniſt. 3) PELs 1 
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Secondly, We may obſerve with Dacier, the degrees by 
which Homer prepares this incident. In the 18th book the 
mere ſight and voice of Achilles unarmed, has terrified and 
put the whole Trojan army into diſorder, In the 19th, the 
very found of the celeſtial arms given him by Vulcan, has af- 
| triphted his own Afyrmid:ns as they ſtand about him. In the 
zoth, he has beer upon the point of killing A neas, and Hector 
himiclf was not ſaved from him but by Apolla's interpoſing. In 
that and the following bock, he makes an incredible flaughter 
ot ail*that cppole him, he overtakes moſt of thoie that fly 
from him, and Priam himiclf- opens the gates of Trey to re- 
ceive the reſt, "of mo . e 
Thirdly, Heer ſtays, not that he hopes to overcome 
Achilles, but becauſe ſhame and the dread of reproach forbid 
bin to enter the city; a ſhame (ſays Euftathius) which was a 
fault, that betrayed him out of his life, and ruined his coun- 
try. Nay Homer adds farther, that he only flayed by the im- 


mediate <o3{l of heaven, intoxicated ang. irrefiltibly- bound 
down by at. | 17 | ; 
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112 HOMER' IL IA p. B. XXI. 


Juſt when he holds, or thinks he holds his prey, Th 
Obliquely wheeling thro” th' azreal way; . 


w 


Foeurthly. He had juſt been reflecting on the injuſtice of the 
war he maintained; his ſpirits are deprefled by heaven, he 
expects certain death, he perceives himſelf abandoned by the 
Gods; (as he directly ſays in v. 300. Cc. of the Greek and 
335 of the tranſlation) ſo that he let uy: to Achilles what 
Tur nus does to eat. 


Dii me terrent, & Jupiter Hoſt is. 


This indeed is the ſtrongeſt reaſon that can be offered for the 
flight of Hecer. He flies net from Achilles as a mortal hero, 
but from one whom he ſees clad in impenetrable armour, ſe- 
conded by Minerva, and one who had put to flight the infe- 
rior Gods themſelves. This is not cowardice, according to 
the conſtant principles of Homer, who thought it no part of a 
| hero's character to be impious, or to fancy himſelf independent 
on the ſupreme being. 
| Indecd it had been a grievous fault had our author ſuffered 
the courage of Hecler entirely to forſake him even in this ex- 
| tremity : A brave man's ſoul is ſtill capable of rouzing, itſelf, 
and acting honourably in the laſt ſtruggles. Accordingly Hec- 
tor, tho? delivered over to his deſtiny, abandoned by the Gods 
and certain of death, yet- ſtops and attacks Achilles; when he 
_ loſes his ſpear, he draws his ſword :; It was impeflible he 
ſhould conquer, it was only in his power to fall glorioully ; i this. 
he did, and it was all that man could do. 

if the reader, after all, cannot bring himſelf to like this 
paſſage, for his own particular; yet to induce him to ſuſpend, 
his abſolute cenſure, he may confſtder, that Yirge/ had an un- 
common eſteem for it, as he has teſtified in transferring it al- 
moſt entirely to the death of Turnus; where there was no ne- 
ccflity of makipg uſe of the like incidents : But doubtleſs he 
was touched with this cpiſode, as with one of thoſe which inte- 
reſt us moſt of the whole Niad, by a. ſpeRacle at once ſo terri- 
dle, and ſo deplorable, 1 muſt alſo add the ſuffrage of A. e: 
tle, who was fo far from looking upon this paſſage as ridiculous 
or blameable, that he eſteemed it marvellous and admirable. 
The wvonder ful, ſays he, ought to have place in tragedy, but' 


till more in epic poetry, which proceeds | in this point even. 


to the unreaſonable; For as in epic poems one ſees not the 


40 vellons acling, ſo whatever. paſſes the bounds-of reaſen | is * 
8 * ; 


A, NT „„ 


p.xxil, HOMER'S 1LIA v. 


With open beak and thrilling cries he ſprings, 

And aims his claws, and ſhoots upon his wings: 

No leſs fore-rizht the rapid chace they held, ER 
One urg'd by fury, one by fear impelld; 190 
Now circling round the walls their courſe maintain, 
Where the high watch-tow'r overlooks the plain; 
Now where the fig-trees ſpread their umbrage broad, 
(A wider compaſs) ſmoak along the road. 


Next by Scamander's double ſource they bound, 195 
Where two fam'd fountains burſt the parted ground: 
$ per to produce the admirable and the marvellous. Forexample, 
hat Homer ſays of Hector purſued by Achilles, would ap- 


G pear ridicalous on the ſtage ; for the ſpectators could not 
e forbear laughing to ſee on one fide the Greeks ſtanding with- 


« out any motion, and on the other Achilles purſuing Hector, 
« and making ſigus to the troops not to dart at hirn Butall 
this does not appear when we read the poem: For what is 


« wonderful is always agreeable, and as a proof of it, we find 
that they who relate any thing, uſually add ſomething to 
„the truth, that it may the better pleaſe thoſe who hear 
« . "SET TIAL | 3 1 


The ſame great cri tick vindicates this paſſage in the chapter 


following. A poet, ſays he, is inexcuſable if he introduces 


ſuch things as are impoſſible according to the rules of poetry: 


. * But this ceaſes to be a fault, if by thoſe means he attains to 


the end propoſed ; for he has then brought about what he 


intended: For example, if he renders by it any part of his 
poem more aſtoniſhing or admirable. Such is the place in 
* the Iliad, where Achilles purſues Hector.“ - Arift, Poet. 


chap. 25, 26. | | 
V. 196. Where two fam'd fountaint.] Strab: blames Homer 


for ſaying that one of the ſourcesof Scamander was a warm foun- 


tain ; whereas (ſays he) there is but one ſpring, and that cold, 


neither is this in the place where Home» fixes it, but in the 


mountain. It is oblerved by Euſtatius, that thou gh this was not 
rue in Strabo's days, yetit might in Homer's, greater changes 


baving happened in leſs time than that which paſſed between 


thoſe two authors, Sandys, who was both a geographer and 
critick of great accuracy, as well as a traveller of great ve- 
taeity, affirms as an eye-witneſs, that there are yet ſome 

„ rg oy | | hots 
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114 HOMER'SILIAD. B. A115 


This hot thro' ſcorching clefts is ſeen to riſe, 

With exhalations ſteaming to the ſkies ; Rh 
That the green banks in ſummer's heat overflows, 
Like cryſtal clear, and cold as winter ſnows, 200 

Each guſhing fount a marble ciſtern fills, 
Whote poliſh'd bed receives the falling rills; 
Where Trojan dames (ere yet alarm'd by Greece) 
Waſh'd their fair garments in the days of peace. 

By theſe they paſs'd, one chaſing, one in flight, 2056 
(The mighty fled, purſu'd by ſtronger might) 

Swift was the courſe ; no vulgar prize they play, 

No vulgar victim muſt reward the day, 

(Such as in races crown the ſpeedy ſtrife) 

The prize contended was great Hector's life. 210 
As when ſome hero's fun'rals are decreed, + 5 

In grateful honour of the mighty dead; _ 

Where high rewards the vig'rous youth inflame, 

(Some golden tripod, or ſome lovely dame) 
The panting courſers ſwiftly turn the goal,) 215 
And with them turns the rais'd ſpectator's ſoul... 
| Thus three times round the Trojan wall they ff; 
The gazing Gods lean forward from the ſky : 8 


hot - water ſ prings in that part of the country, oppoſite to Tene- 


dos I cannot but think that gentleman muſt have been par- 


ticularly diligent and curious in his enquiries into the remains 
of a place ſo celebrated in poetry ; as he was not only perhaps 
the moſt learned, but one of the beſt poets of his time: lam 


glad of this occafion to do his memory ſo much juſtice as to jay 


the Exgliſb verſification owes much of its improvement to his 


Pranſlations, and eſpecially that admirable one of Fob. What 


chiefly pleaſes me in this place is to ſee the exact land{kip.of - 


old Tray, we have a clcar idea of the town itſelf; and of the roads 
and country about it, the river, the fig-trees, and every part is 

{dt Henn 88 
V. 218. The gaging Gods lean forzeard from the M.] We 

kave here an iuſtaace of. the great judgment of Hemer. Ir 


- death 


b. X 1II. 1 0 N ER'S 1 1 A 1g 


To whom, while eager on the chace they look, 
The Sire of mortals and immortals poke. 220 
Unworthy fight! the man belov'd of heav'n, „ 

Behold, inglorious round yon” city driv'n ! 

My heart partakes the gen'rous Hector's pain: 

Hector, whoſe zeal whole hecatombs has ſlain, 

Whoſe grateful fumes the Gods receiv'd with joy, 229- | 

From Ida's ſummits, and the tow'rs of Tray: A 

Now ſee him flying! to his fears reſign'd, 

And fate, and fiette Ar billes, cloſe behind: 

Confult, ye pow'rs ! (*tis worthy your debate7/ 

Whether to ſnateh him from impending fate, 230 

Or let him bear, by ſtern Pelides ſlain, n, 
(Good as he is) the lot impos'd on man? . 
Then Pallas thus: Shall he whoſe vengeance forms 1 
The forky bolt, and blackens heav'n with ſtorm, b 
death of Hecker being 'the chief action of the poem; he aſſem- 
bles the Gode, and calls a Couneil in heaven concerning. eit: It 
is for the ſame reaſon that he repreſents Jupiter, with the 
preateſt ſolemnity weighing in his ſcales the fates of the two 


heroes: J have before obferved at large upon the laſt circum- 
lance in a preceding note, ſo-that there is no occaſion to re- 
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wonder that none of the commentators have taken notice 
of this beauty ; in my opinion it was a very neceſſary obſerva- 
lon, and ſhews the art and, judgment of the poet, that he has 
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7 made the greateſt and finiſbing action of the poem of ſuch im- 1 
x portance that it engages the Gods in debates. 9 

: V. 226. From Ida's ſumnit---) It was the cuſtom of the i 
0 Pagans to ſacrifice to their Gods upon the hills and - 
5 eee in ſeripture language upon the bigh places, for 5 * 
110 x vere perſuaded that the Gods in a particular manner in- "12 
gi abited ſuch eminences; Wherefore God ordered his people to 7 


deſtroy all thoſe high places, which the nations had prophaned 
dy their idolatry. Ten ball utterly deſtrey all tFe places wherein 
{le nations eobich you pefeſs ſerved their gods, upen the high 
mountains, and upon the hills, and under every green 
ee. Deut. x11, 1. 'Tis for this _reafon that ſo 
many kings are reproached in ſeripture for not taking away 
ihe an places, Dacier. T7 . 
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116  HOMER'S ILTAD. F. In 


Shall he prolong one Trojan's forfeit breath ! 23 
A man, a mortal, pre-ordain'd to death | 


And will no murmurs fill the eourts above? = 


No Gods indignant blame their partial Jou ? 


So then (return'd the Sire) without delay; 

_ Exert thy will! I give the Fates their way. 200 
Swift as the mandate pleas'd Tritonia flies, 
And ſtoops impetudus ſrom the cleaving ſkies. 


As thro? the foreſt; oer the vale and lawn 


The well-breath'd beagle drives the flying fawn FO 
In vain he tries the covert of the brakes, 2x 


Or deep beneath the trembling thicket ſhakes : 


Sure of the vapour in the tainted dews, 


The certain hound his various maze purſues; 


Thus ſtep by ſtep, where'er the Trojan wheel'd, 
There ſwift Achilles compaſs'd round thefield, 25 
Oft' as to reach the Dardan gates he bends, 

And hopes th' aſſiſtance of his pitying friends, 
| (Whoſe ſhow'ring arrows, as he cours'd below, 
From the high turrets might oppreſs the foe.) 

So oft” /chilles turns him to the plain: 25 

He eyes the eity, but he eyes in van. 


<< oh 


v. 249. Thus flep by Hep, &c.] There is difficulty in this 


_ paſſage, and it ſeems ſtrange that Achilles could not overtake 
Hlector whom he excelled fo much in ſwiftneſe, eſpecially whe 
the poet deſcribes him as running in a narrower circle tha 


Hector. Euſtathius gives us many ſolutions from the ancients: 
Homer has already told us that they ran for the life of Hector; 


and conſequently Hecker u exert his utmoſt ſpeed, from him; 


whereas Acbi les might only endeavour to keep him from enter 


ing the city: Beſides Achilles could not dire&ly purſue him be-. 


cauſe he frequently made efforts to ſhelter himſelf under the _ 
and he being obliged to turn him from it, he might be force | 
take more ſteps than Hecker. But the poet to take away ” 
groundsof an objection, tells us afterwards that Apollo ga 
him a ſupernatural ſwiftnzſs, = 


/ TLTAD Itty 
As men in ſlumbers ſeem with ſpeedy pace 

One to purſue, and one to lead the chace, 

Their ſinking limbs the fancy'd courſe forſake, 

Nor can this fly, nor that can overtake. 260 
No leſs the lab'ring heroes pant and ſtrain; 1 
While that but flies, and this purſues in vain, 

What God, O Muſe! aſſiſted Hector's force, 

With Fate itſelf ſo long to hold the courſe? 
Phæbus it was: who in his lateſt hour, 2265 


Endu'd his knees with ſtrength, his nerves with pow r; 


And great Achilles, left ſome Greeks advance 
Should ſnatch the glory from his lifted ard 
Sign' d to the troops, to yield his foe the way, 
Ard leave untouch'd the honours of the day. ” 270 
Jode lifts the golden balances, that ſhow Pt 
The fates of mortal men, and things below : EE 
Here 


V. 287. As men in = ſambers.) This beautiful compariſon 
has been condemned by ſome of the ancients, even fo far as to 
judge it unworthy of having a place in the lad: They ſay 
the diction is mean, and the fimilitude itſelf abſurd, becauſe it 
compares the ſwiftneſs of the heroes to men aſleep, 'who are in 


a ſtate of reſt and inactivity. But there cannot be a more 


groundleſs criticiſm: The poet is fo far from drawing his com- 
pariſon from the repoſe of men aſleep, that healiudes only to 


their dreams it is a race in fancy that he deſcribes; and 


ſurcly the imagination is nimble enough to illuſtrate the 
greateſt degree of iwiftneſs : Beſides the verſes themſelves run 


with the utmoſt rapidity, and imitate the We they deſ- 
cribe. Euſtathius. 


What ſufficiently proves theſe verics to be genuine, is tba t 


Virgil has imitated them, Ax. 12. 
| Ac vweluti in ſanints. = 


V. 269. Sign'd to the troops, &c.] The difference which 


Homer here makes between Hector and Achilles deſerves to be 
taken notice of; Hedter is running away towards the walls, to 
the end that the Trej ant who are upon them may overwhelin 
Achilles with their darts; aad Achilles in turning Heclor te- 
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. HOMER's ILTAD, B, xxi: 
Here each contending hero” s lot he tries, 
And weighs, with equal hand, their deſtinies. 


Low ſinks the ſcale ſurcharg'd with Hectur's fate; 275 

Heavy with death it ſinks, and hell receives the weight, 

Then Phæbus left him. Fierce Minerva flies 

To ſtern Pelides, and triumphing, cries: 

Oh lov'd of Jove / this day our labours ceaſe, | 

And conqueſt blazes with full beams on Greece. 280 
Great Hector falls; that Hector fan'd fo far, | 


Drunk with renown, inſatiable of war, 


v 


Wh 
| wards the plain, makes 2 * to his troops not to attack him, 


This ſhews the great courage of Achilles. Yet this action 
which appears ſo generous has been very much condemned by 


bbe ancients; ; Plutarch in the life of Pompey gives us to under- 


ſtand, that it was looked upon as the action of a fool too greedy 
of glory: Indeed this is not a fingle combat of Achilles a- 

gainſt Hector, (for in that caſe Achilles would have done very ill 
not to hinder his troops from aſſaulting him) this was a ren- 
counter in a battle, and ſo Achilles might, and ought to take 
all advantage to rid himſelf, the readieſt and the ſureſt way, 
of an enemy whole death would procure an entire victory to his 
party. Wherefore does he leave this victory to chance ? 
Why expoſe himſelf to the hazard of loſing it > Why doeshe 
prefer his private glory to the publick weal, and the ſafety of 

all the Greeks, which he puts to the venture by delaying to 
conquer, and endangeringhis own perſon ? | grant it is a fault, 
but it muſt be owned to be the fault of a hero. Euflathius, De- 
cier. 


V. TTY | Then Phoebus left Him. ] This is a very beavti- "2 


ful and poetical manner of deſcribing a plain circumſtance ; 
The hour of Hecter's death was now come, and the poet expreſ- 
ſes itby ſaying that Apollo or Deſtiny, forſakes him: That is ©. 
the fates no longer protect him. Euftathius. 

V. Id. Fierce Minerva flies to fern Pelides, &c. ] The 
poet may ſeem to diminiſh the glory of Achilles, by aſcribing 
the victory over Hedter to the affiltance of Pallas; whereas in 
truth he fell by the hand only of Achilles: But poetry loves to 
raiſe ever) thing into a Wonder; it ſteps out of the common 
Toad of narration, and aims ts ſurprize; and the poet 
would farther inſinuate that it is a greater glory to Achilles to 
be beloved by the Gods, than to be only excellent in valour: 
Por many men have valour, but few the favour of heaven, 
Eaſtatbius. | 


' 


b 
ö 
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8. XXII. Ho ME R“S ILIAD. 119 


Falls by thy hand, and mine J nor force, nor flight 
Shall more avail him, nor his God of Light. 05 
See, where in vain he ſupplicates above, 285 
Roll'd at the feet of unrelenting ove / 

Reſt here: myſelf will lead the Trojan on, 
And urge to meet the fate he cannot thun. 
Her voice divine, the chief with joyful mind 
Obey'd ; and reſted, on his lance reclin d, 


Of this diſtreſs, and ſorrow'd in thy flight: 

It fits us now a noble ſtand to make, 

And here, as brothers, equal fates 3 MP, 
Then he: O Prince! ally'd in blood and fame, 

Dearer than all that own a brother 5 name z 

Ofall that Hecuba to Priam bore, 


Long try'd, long lov'd; much lov'd, but honour'd 
more! 


dince you of all our num'rous race, alone 
Defend my life, regardleſs of your own. 


300 


v. 290. Obey'd and ed] The whale! paſſage where 
pallas deceives Hecker is evidently an allegory, Achilles, per- 


ſpent and wearied in the purſuit; the ſtratagem takes effect, 
and recall; his enemy: This the Poet expreſſes by ſaying that 
Pallas or Wiſdom, came to aſſiſt Achilles, Hecter obſerving 


Thus m aking a wrong judgment, he is betrayed into his death; 


to that his own falſe judgment | is, the treac her eus Pallas that de- 
: ceiyes him, Euſtathins, 
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2 
While like Deiphobus the martial dame 1 
(Her face, her geſture, and her arms the ſame) 
In ſhow an aid, by hapleſs Hector's fide © 
. d, and greets him thus by voice bely'd. 
Too long, O Hector have I borne the fight 265 
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* 5 
ceiving that he cannot overtake Hector, pretends to be quite 


hisenemy (tay to reſt, concludes that he is quite fatigued, and ; 
immediately takes courage and advances upon him ; he thinks 
he has him at an advantage, but at laſt finds himſelf deceived. 
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Again the Goddeſs, Much my father's pray'r, e; 


And much my mother's, preſs'd me io forbear: 
My friends embrac'd my knees, adjur'd my ſtay, 
But ſtronger love impelb'd, and I obe. 
Come then, the glorious conflict let us try, 
Let the ſteel ſparkle, and the jav'lin fly; 319 
Or let us firetch Achilles on the field, 5 
Or to his arm our bloody trophies yield. 
PFraudful ſhe ſaid; then ſwiftly march'd before; 
The Dardan hero ſhuns his foe no more. g 
Sternly they met. The ſilence Hector broke; 315 
His dreadful plumage nodded as he ſpoke. 8 
Enough, O fon of Peleus ! Troy has view'd 
Her walls thrice circled, and her chief purſu'd. 
e . 
V. 319. The ſpeeches of HeQor and of Achilles.) There is. 
an oppoſition between theſe ſpeeches excellently adapted to the 
characters of both the heroes: That of Heclor is full of cou- 
rage, but mixed with humanity : That of Achilles, of reſent 
ment and arrogance We ſee the great Hecter diſpoſing of his 
own remains, and that thirſt of glory, which has made him 
live with honour, now bids him provide, as Fuſtathrus obſcrves, 
that what once was Hefer may not be diſhonoured : Thus 
we ſee a fedate calm courage, with a contempt of 


death, in the ſpeeches of Hector. But in that of Achil 
les there is a ferté, and an inſolent air of juperiority: 


his magnanimity makes him ſcorn to ſteal a victory, he bids, 
him prepare to defend himſelf with all his force: and that va- 


Jour and refentment which made him deſirous that he might 
revenge himſelf upon Hector with his own hand, and forbid the 
Greeks to interpoſe, now directs him not to take any advan- 


tage over a brave enemy. I think both their characters are 


admirably ſuſtained, and though Achilles be drawn with a great 
violence cf features, yet the picture is undoubtedly like him: 
and it had been the utmoſt abſurdity to have ſoftened one line 
upon this occaſion, when the ſoul of Actilles Was all on fire to 
revenge the death of his friend Patroclus. I mult deſire the 
reader to carry this obſervation in his memory, and particu- 
Jarly in that place where Achilles ſays be could eat the vel! 
fleſh of Lieder ; (though I have a little ſoftencd it in che trant 
ation,) v. 438. | | 
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b. XXII HOMER S TLTAD. far 

But now ſome God within me bids me try | 

Thine, or my fate: I kill thee, or I die. 320 

vet on the verge of battle let us ſtay, 

And for a moment's Re ſuſpend the day: 

Let heav'n's high pow'rs be call'd to arbitrate | 

The juſt conditions of this ſtern debate. 

(Eternal witneſſes of all below, | 

And faithful guardians of the treaſur'd vow dy 

To them I ſwear : if victor in the ſtrife, 

Jove by theſe hands ſhall ſhed thy noble life, 
No vile diſhonour ſhall thy corſe Farfus: 

Stript of its arms alone (the conqu'ror's due) 

The reſt to Greece uninjur'd T1! reſtore; 

Now plight thy mutual oath, 1 aſk no more, 

Talk not of oaths (the dreadful chief replies, 

While anger flaſh'd from his difdainful eyes) 
Deteſted as thou art, and ought to be, 

Nor oath nor pact Achilles plights with thee : 

duch pacts, as lambs and rabid wolves combine, 
duch leagues, as men and furious lions join, 

To ſuch I call the Gods! one conſtant ſtate 

Of laſting rancour and erernal hate : — 34 

No thought but rage, and never-cealing rife, | 

Till death extinguiſh rage, and thought, and life. 

Rouze then thy forces this important hour, 

Collect thy ſoul, and call forth all thy pow'r. 

No farther lubterfuge, no farther chance; 

"Tis Pallas, Pallas gives thee to my lance: | 
Each Grecian ghoſt by thee depriv'd of breath, 
Now hovers round, and calls thee to thy death. 

He ſpoke, and lanch'd his ja v'lin at the foe ; 
But Hector ſhunned the meditated blow: 

= He ſtoop'd, d, while o'er his head the Aying (pear 


rant Sung innocent, and ſpent its force in air, 
—_ N O1. IV. | 
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Miner da watch'd i it falling on the land, 

'Then drew and gave to great Achilles hand, 

Unſeen of Hertor, who, elate with joy, 355 

Now ſhakes his lance, and braves the dread of 7, roy, 

The life you boaſted to that jav'lin giv'n, 

Prince! you have miſs'd. My fate depends on heav'n, 
To thee (preſumptuous as thou art) unknown, 

Or what muſt prove my fortune or thy own. 360 

15 Boaſting i is but an art, our fears to blind, 5 
And with falſe terrors fink another's mind. 

But know, whatever fate I am to try, 

By no diſhoneſt wound ſhall Hycher die; 


I hall not fall a fugitive at leaſt, 355 


My foul ſhall bravely iſſue from my breaſt. 
But firſt, try thou my arm; and may this dart 


End all my country's woes, deep buried in thy heart! 


The weapon flew, its courſe unerring held, 
Vnerring, but the heavenly ſhield repelfd 55 
The mortal dart; reſulting with a bound 
From off the ringing orb, it ſtruck the ground. 
Hector beheld his jav'lin fall in van, 

Nor other lance, nor other hope remain; 


He calls Deiphobus demands a ſpear, 375 
In vain, for no Deiphobus was there. 


* 


All comfortleſs he ſtands: Then, with a . 
Tis ſo—heav'n wills it, and my hour is night. 

I deem'd Deiphobus had heard my call, 1 
But he ſecure lies guarded in the wall. 380 
A God deceiv'd me; Fallas, 'twas thy deed. 


Death, and black fate approach ! Tis I muſt bleed. 


No refuge now. no ſuccour from above, 
Great ove deſerts me and the ſon of Fove, 


Propitious once, and kind ! Then welcome, fate! 35 
Tis true I periſh, yet I periſh great: 1 


N 
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R 
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Vet in a mighty deed I ſhall expire, 
Let future ages hear it, and admire ! 
Fierce, at the word, his weighty ſword he drew, 


And, all collected, on Achilles flew, | 39 


90 Jove's bold bird, high balanc'd in the air, 
Stoops from the clouds to truſs the quiv'ring hare. 
Nor leſs Achilles his fierce ſoul prepares ; | 
Before his breaſt the flaming ſhield he bears, 


Refulgent orb! above his fourfold cone 395 


The gilded horſehair ſparkled in the ſun, 
Nodding at ev'ry ſtep: (Vulcanian frame) 

And as he mov'd, his figure ſeem'd on flame. 

As radiant Heſper ſhines with keerer light, 
Far-beaming o'er the ſilver hoſt of night, 

When all the ſtarry train emblaze the ſphere : 

& ſhone the point of great Achilles ſpear. 

In his right hand he waves the weapon round, 
Eyes the whole man, and meditates the wound; 


But the rich mail Patroc us tory wore, 405 

Securely cas'd the warrior's body o'er. : 

One place at length he ſpies, to let in fate, 

Where *twixt the neck and throat the jointed plate 

Gave entrance: Thro' that penetrable part 

Furious he drove the well directed dart: 410 
| Fi  : Nor 


L 2 391. 85 Jove? s bold bird, &c.] The poet takes up 


ſome time in deſcribing the two great heroes before they cloſe 
in ght The verſes arc pompous and magnificent, ahd he il- 


luſtrates his deſcription with two beautiful ſimiles: He 
makes a double uſe of this conduct, which not only raiſes our 


Imagination to attend to ſo momentous an action, but by 


lengthening his narration keeps the mind in a pleaſing ſuſpenſe, 
and divides it between hopes and fears for the fate of Hector or 


Achilles. 


She neceſſary, that the poet ſhould be very particular i in 
Lernt bdecaule che a arms that Hector Kore, were the arms of 
| Adults. , 
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124 HOMER'S 1I IAD. . xxn. 


Nor pierc'd the wind- pipe yet, nor took the pow'r 
Of ſpeech, unhappy! from thy dying hour. 
Prone on the field the bleeding warrior lies, 
While thus triumphing, ſtern Achilles cries: 
Alt laſt is Hector ſtretch'd upon the plain, 415 
Who fear'd no vengeance for Patroclus ſlain: _ 
Then, Prince! you ſhould have fear'd, what now 
MN es 
Achilles abſent, was Achilles till. 
Vet a ſhort ſpace the great avenger ſtay d. 
Then low in duſt thy ſtrength and glory lay d. 420 
Peaceful He ſleeps, with all our cites adorn'd, 
For ever honour'd, and for ever mourn'd : 
While caſt to all the rage of hoſtile pow'r, 
Thee, birds ſhall mangle, and the dogs devour. 


Ihen Hector fainting at th' approach of death. 4235 


By thy own ſoul! by thoſe who gave thee breath! 
By all the ſacred prevalence of pray'r; 3 
Ah, leave me not for Grecian dogs to tear! 

"The common rites of ſepulture beſtow, 

To ſooth a father's and a mother's woe J30 
Let their large giſts procure an urn at leaſt, 
And Hector's aſſies in his country reſt. 

No, wretch accurſt! relentleſs he replies, 
(Flames, as he ſpoke, ſhot flaſhing from his eyes) | 
Not thoſe who gave me breath ſhould bid me ſpare, 435 
Nor all the facred prevalence of pray'r. OE 
NT Ep | Could 


| Achilles, taken from Patreclus; and conſequently as they 
| were the work of Vulcan, they would preſerve Hectir from the 
poſſibility of a wound 3 The poet therefore, to give an, all of 
probability to this ſtory, tells us that they were Patr: clus his 
arms, and as they were not made for Hector, they might not 
exactly ſit his body: So that it is not improbable but there might 


be ſo ne place about the neck of Hecter to open as to adm te 


Ipcar oi Achilles, Eullalbius. 
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». XXII. HOMER'SILIAD, 125 


Could 1 myſelf the bloody banquet join! 

No — to the dogs that carcaſe I reſign. 
Should Troy to bribe me bring forth all her ſtore, 

And giving thouſands, offer thouſands more; 440 
Shou'd Dardan Priam, and his weeping dame | 
Drain their whole realm to buy one fun'ral flame: 
Their Hector on the pile they ſhould not ſee, 


* 


Nor rob the vultures of one limb of thee. 


Then thus the chief his dying accents drew; 445 
Thy rage, im placable! too well | knew: . 
The furies that relentleſs breaſt have ſteel'd, 

And curſt thee with a heart that cannot yield. 
Yet think, a day will come, when Fate's decree 


And angry Gods ſhall wreak this wrong on thee ; 450 
EE LE £2 


v. 437. Culd I myſelf the blacdy banquet join 1] I have 


before hinted that there is ſomething very fierce and violent in 


this paſſage ; but 1 fancy that what I there obſerved will 


juſtify Homer in his relation, though not Ach lles in his ſavage 
ſentiments : Yet the poet ſoftens the expreflion by making 


Achilles only wiſh that his Heart av:uld per mit him to dqevour 
bim: This is much more tolerable than a paſſage in the The- 
bais of Statius, where Tydeus in the very pangs of death is re- 
preſented as gnawiag the head of his enemy. 


V. 439. Should Troy, te bribe me, Sc.] Such reſolutions. 


as Achille, here makes, are very natural to men in anger; he- 
telle Hector that no motives ſhall ever prevail with him to ſuf- 


fer his body to be ranſomed; yet when time had cooled his 
heat, and he had ſomewhat ſati:fied his revenge by inſulting his- 
remains, he reſtores them to Priam, This perfectly agrees 
with his conduct in the ninth book, where at firſt he gives a 


rough denial, and afterwards ſoftens into an eaſier teinper. 


And this is very agreeable to the nature of Achilles,” his an- 
ger abates very ſlowly; it is ſtubborn, yet ſtill it remits ? 


Had the poet drawn him as never to be pacified, he had outra- 


ged nature, and not repreſented his hero as a man but as a 


monſter, Euflathius, 


2-0, 449: of day will come—) Her prophecies at his 
death that Achelles hall fall by the hand of Pa. ts. This con- 


kms an obſervation made in a former note, that the words of 
dying men were looked upon as prophecies; but Whether ſuch 
| con; 
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126 | HOMER'S IIIA PD. . XIII. 


Phebus and Paris ſhall avenge my fate, 
And ſtretch thee here before the Scean gate. 
Ne ceas'd. The fates ſuppreſt his lab'ring breath, 
And his eyes ſtiffen'd at the hand of death ; 

To the dark realm the ſpirit wings its way, 455 
(The manly body left a load of clay) | 
And plaintive glides along the dreary coaſt, - 
A naked, wand'ring, melancholy ghoſt! 

. Achilles, muſing as he roll'd his eyes 


O'er the dead hero, thus (unheard) replies. 460 | 


Die thou the firſt ! When Fove and heay'n ordain, 

I follow thee—He faid, and ſtripp'd the ſlain. 
Then forcing backward from the gaping wound 
Fhe reeking jav'lin, caſt it on the ground. TR: 


The thronging Greeks behold with wond'ring eyes 465 


His manly beauty ard ſuperior ſize ; 

W hile ſome ignobler, the great dead deface 

With wounds ungen'rous, or with taunts diſgrace. 
How chang'd that Hector! who like Fove of late. 


. * Sentlight'niog on our fleets, and ſcatter'd fate?“ 46 


conjectures are true or falſe, it appears from hence, that ſuch 
opinions have prevailed in the world above three thouſand years, 
V. 467. The great dead deface wi h ww:unds, & c.] Euftas 
thius tells us that Homer introduces the ſoldiers wounding the 


dead. body of Heer, in order to mitigate the cruelties which 
| Achilles exerciſes upon it. For if every common ſoldier takes 


à pride in giving him a wound, what inſults may we not ex. 


pect from the inexorable, inflamed Achilles? But | muſt | 
confeſs myſelf unable to vindicate the poet in giving us ſuch an, 


| idea of his countrymen. I think the former courage of their 
enemy ſhould have been ſo far from moving them to revenge, 


that it ſhould have recommended him to their eſteem : What 


Achilles afterwards acts is ſuitable to his character, and conſe- 


quently the poet is juſtified ; but ſurely all the Greeks are not 


of his temper > Patroclus was not ſo dear to them all, as he 
was to Achilles. It is true the poet repreſents Achilles, (as 


Euſtatbius oblerves) enumerating the many ills they bod ; 


o 


f 


k. HOMER'S ILTAD, 127 
High o'er the ſlain the great Achilles fands, | 
Begirt with heroes, and ſurrounding bands; 
And thus aloud, while all the hoſt attends, 
Princes and leaders! Countrymen and Friends! 


Since now at length the pow'rful will of heavin 475 


The dire deſtroyer to our arm has givin, 

Is not Troy fall'n already? Haſte, ye pow'rs - 
See, if already their deſerted tow'rs 

Are left unmann'd ; or if they yet retain 


The ſouls of heroes, their great Hector ſlain? 480 


But what is Troy, or glory what to me? 
Or why reflects my mind on aught but thee, 
Divine Patreclus ! Death has ſeal'd his eyes; 
Unwept, unhonour'd, uninterr'd he lies! 


F 4 x | Car: 


fered from Hecter; and ſeems to endeavour to infec the whole 


army with his reſentment. Had Hecter been living, they had 
been actuated by a generous indignation againſt him: But theſe 


men ſeem as if they only dared approach him dead. In ſhort, 
what they ſay over his body is a mean inſult, and the ſtabs 


| they give it are cowardly and barbarous. | 


V. 4194. The ſpeeches of Achilles] We have a very fine 


obſervation of Euſtarhius on this place, that the judgment and 
addreſs of Homer here is extremely worthy of remark : He 
knew and had often ſaid that the Gods and fate had not gran- 
ted Achilles the glory of taking Troy: There was then no rea- 


fon to make him march againſt the town after the death of 
Hector, fince ail his efforts muſt have been ineffectual. What 
has the poet done in this conj uncture? It was but reaſonable. 
| that the firſt thought of Achilles ſhould be to march directly to 
Trey, and to profit himſelf of the general conſternation into 


which the death of Hector had thrown the Trojans, We here 


ſee, he knows the duty, and does not want the ability, of a 
great General; but after this on a ſudden he changes his deſign 


ind derives a plauſible pretence from the impatience he has to 
pay the laſt devoirs to his friend. The manners of Achilles, 
and what be bas already done for Patreclus, makes this very pa- 


tural, At the ſame time, this turning off to the tender. 
and pathetick has a fine effect; the reader in the very fury. 
of the hero's vengeance, perceives, that Achilles is ſtill a man; 


And capable of ſofter paſſions. 
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128 HOMER'S ILIAD. B. xn. 
Can his dear image from my ſoul depart, 
Long as the vital ſpirit moves my heart? 
If, in the melancholy ſhades below, , 
The flames of friends ard lovers ceaſe to glow, 
Yet mire ſhall ſacred laſt ; mine, undecay'd, 


483 


Burn on thro? death, and animate my ſhade. agg | 


Mean while, ye ſons of Greece, in triumph bring 
The corpſe of Hector, and your Pzen ſing. $3 

Be this the ſong, flow-moving tow'rd the ſhore, 

Hector is dead, and Ilian is no more.” 


Then his fell ſoul a thought of vengeance bred, 493 


(Unworthy of himſelf, and of the dead) 
1 | 5 The 


V. 494. Hector is dead, and lion 5s no more.] I bave fol. 
lowed the opinion of Zuſtatbius, who thought that what Achil. 


les ſays here was the chorus or burthen of a ſong of triumph, in 
which his troops bear a.part with him, as he returns from 
this glorious combat. Dacier obſerves this is very correſpon- 
dent to the manners of thoſe times; and inſtances in that paſ- 
ſage of the book of Kings, when David returns from the con- 
queſt of Galiab: The women there go out to meet him 
from all the cities of Iſrael, and ſing a triumphal ſong, the 
chorus whereof is, Saul has hlled his thouſands, and David his 
ten th:uſands, . | Y 
V. 496, Unzmworthy of himſelf, and of the dead.] This in- 
humanity of Achilles in dragging the dead body of Hecter, hay 


been ſeverely (and I think indeed not without ſome juſtice) 
cenſured by ſeveral, both ancients and moderns. Plato, in his 
third book de Republica, ſpeaks of it with deteſtation : But 


methinks it is a great in juſtice to Homer, to reflect upon the 
morals of the author himſelf, for things which he only paints as 
the manners of a vicious hero. 


It may juſtly be obſerved in general of all Plata's objeQions - 


againſt Homer, that they are ſtill in a view to morality, con- 
ftantly blaming him for repreſenting ill and immoral things as 
the opinions or actions of his perſons. To every one of theſe, 
one general anſwer will ſerve, which is, that Homer as often 
deſcribes ill things, in order to make us avoid them, as good 


to induce us to follow them (which is the caſe with all writers 


whatever.) But what is extremely remarkable, and evidently 
ſhews the injuſtice of Plato's cenſure is, rtFat many of thoſe 
very actions tor which he blames him are expreſsl) hen 


\ 
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The nervous ancles bor'd, his feet he bound 

With thongs inſerted thro the double wound; 

Theſe fix'd up high behind:the rolling wain, 

His graceful head was trail'd along the plain. 500 

Proud on his car th' inſulting victor ſtood, ts. 

And bore aloſt his arms, diſtilling blood. 

He ſmites the ſteeds ; the rapid chariot flies; 

| The ſudden clouds of circling duſt ariſe. 5 
Now loſt is all that formidable a'r ; ©4008 

The face divine, and Mie deſcending. bair 8 

Purple the ground, and ſtreak the ſable ſand; 

Deform'd, diſhonour'd, in his native land! 

Giv'n to the rage of an inſulting throng! 

in his lock fight, wy Gragg © along. 510 
1 FOOTY EY The 


zed and marked by Homer kimſelf as evil und deteſtable, by 
previous expreflions or cautions. Thus in the preſent place, 
before he deſcribes this-barbarity of Achilles, he tells us id was 
à moſt unworthy action. 

Kal  Exlopa ro Anda nde tos, | 

When Achilles ſacrifices: the twelve young Trejans i in 1. 2 
ac repeats the ſame words. When Pandarus broke * 
truce in l. 4. he told us it was a mad, nn deed 3 


T2 08 pptvag appori ehe. 


And ſo 4 the reſt. 


V. 506. 7 be yuce a and. long: de, ending vai. It is 
impoſſible to . the actions of great men without having our 
curioſity raiſed to know the leaſt circumſtance. that relates to 
mn. Homer to ſatisfy it, has taken. care in the proceſs of his 
j-cm to give us the ſhape of his heroes, and the very colour of 
their hair; thus he has told us that Achillesrs locks were yel- 
low, and here the epithet EKVavgat ſhews us that thoſe of Hedor- 
vere of a darker; As to lis perſon, he told us a little above. 

that it was ſo bandſome, That all the Greeks were ſurprized to 
ſee it. Plutarch recites a remarkable liory of the beauty of 
HeRzr : It was reported in Lacedæ non; that a handſome Fouth,.. 
who very much reſembled Hepler, v. was arrived there; imme 
diately the whole city ran in ſuch numbers to behold him, 
4 he Was lrampled to dcath by. the croud. Elta 
Ju, 
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She rent her treſſes, venerably grey, 

And caſt; far off, the regal veils away. f 

With piercing ſhrieks his bitter fate ſhe t moans, 
While the fad father anfwers groans with groans, 515 
Tears after tears his mournful cheeks o 'erflow, 

And the whole city wears one face of woe, 

No leſs than if the rage of hoſtile fires 

From her foundations curling to her ſpires, 


The mother firſt beheld with fad furvey ; = 


O'er the proud citadel at length ſhould riſe, 520 


And the laſt blaze ſend Ilion to the ſkies. 

The wretched. monarch of the falling ſtate, 
Diſtracted, preſſes to the Dardan gate, 

Scarce the whole people ſtop his deſp'rate courſe, 

_ While ſtrong affliction gives the feeble force: 625 


© Grief tears his heart, and drives him to and fro, 
In all the raging impotence of woe. 


At length he roll'd in duſt, and thus 1 
Imploring all, and naming one by one, 


Ah ! let me, let me go where forrow calls-; 1 530 


I, only J, will ifftte from your walls, 


(Guide or companion, friends !;T-aſk'ye none). 
And bow before the murd'rer of my ſon. 
My grief perhaps his pity may. engage; 


Perhaps at leaft he may reſpect my age, | 335 


He has a father too; a man like me; 

One, not exempt from age and miſery, 
(Vig'rous no more, as when þis young embrace 
Begot this peſt of me, and all my race.) 


How many valiant ſons, in early bloom, ” 540 


Has that curſt hand ſent headlong to the tomb ? 
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Thee Hector! laſt: Thy loſs (divinely brave) 

Sinks my fad ſoul with ſorrow to the grave. 

Oh had thy gentle fpirit paſs'd in peace, 

The ſon expiring in the ſire's embrace, 545 

While both thy parents wept the fatal hour, 

And, bending o'er thee, mix'd the tender ſhow'r !_ 

dome comfort that had been, ſome ſad relief, 

To melt in full ſatiety of grief!” Y 

Thus wail'd the facher, grov'ling on the ground, 

And all the eyes of Ilion ftream'd around. — 551 
Amidſt her matrons Hecuba appears 7 

(A mourning Princeſs, and a train in tears) 

Ah why has heav'n prolong'd this hated. breath, 

Patient of horrors, to behold thy death ? 555 

O Fefor ! late thy parent's pride and joy, 1 

The boaſt of nations! the defence of Troy /. 

To whom her ſafety and her fame ſhe ow'd, 

Her Chief, her Hero, and almoſt her God! 

O fatal change! become in one ſad day 560 

A ſenſeleſs corſe: inanimated clay! | 

But not as yet the fatal news had ſpread, , 

Joo fair Andromache, of Hector dead; 


in the Greek, 

*Ov / A, Ed naldiotlar dt dog iow," | | 
It is needleſs to obſerve to the reader with what a beautiful 
ba hes the wretched father laments his ſon Hecter : It is im- 
poffible not to join with Priam in his ſorrows, But what I 


would chiefly point out to my reader, is the beauty of this line, 


Which 18 particularly tender, and almoſt word for word the 
lame with that of the Patriarch Ja ceb; who upon a like occa- 

lion breaks out into the ſame complaint, and tells his children, 
that if they deprive him of his ſon Benjamin, they will bring 
daun bis grey hairs wwith ſorroe to the grave. | 355 


863, Ec. ] The grief of Andremache, which is painted in 
thb following part, is fer beyond all the praiſes that can be 
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As yet no meſſenger had told his fate, 

Nor ev'n his ſtay without the Scan gate. 

Far in the cloſe receſſes of the dome, 
Penſive ſhe ply'd the melancholy loom; 
A growing work ewploy'd her ſecret hours, 
Confus'dly gay with intermingled flowers. 

Her fair-hair'd handmaids heat the brazen urn, 
The bath preparing for her Lord's return: 
In vain: alas her Lord returns no more 3 
Unbath'd he lies, and bleeds along the ſhore f 
Now from the walls the clamours reach her ear, 
And all her members ſhake with ſudden fear; 
Forth from her iv'ry hand the ſhuttle falls, 

15 As thus, aſtoniſn'd, to her maids ſhe calls. 


Ah follow me-! (ſhe cry'd) what plaintive noiſe 
Invades my ear ? Tis ſure my mother's voice. 


565 


575 


My falt'ring knees their trembling frame e 3 


A pulſe unuſual flutters at my heart. 
Some ſtrange diſaſter, ſome reverſe of fate, 
(Ye Gods avert it) threats the Tr. jan ſtate. 
Far be the omen which my thoughts ſuggeſt !. 
But much fear my Hedor's dauntleſs breaſt 585; 
Confronts Achilles; chas'd along the plain,” 
Shut from our Aale L fear, I fear him lain 1 
Safe in the croud he ever ſcorn'd to wait, 


And 1 for glory in the jaws of fate. 


the great art of the poet. In order to make the wife of Heer 


appear yet more afflicted than his parents, he has taken care to 


encreaſe her affliction by ſur prize: It isfinely prepared by the 


eircumitances of her being retired to her innermoſt apartment, 
of her, employmentiin weaving a robe for her. kuſband (as may 
de conje&ured from what: the ſays afterward, v. 657.) and: 


of her maids preparing the bath for his return: All which 
(as the criticks have obſerved) augment the ſurprize, and 


render this reveriic of for tune much more dreadful” and af- 
| fliging, 


3 


Perhaps 


given it; but l muſt take notice of one. n which ſhews 
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perhaps that noble heat, has coſt bis RY 590 

Now quench'd for ever in the arms of death. | 
ohe ſpoke ; and furious, with diſtracted pace, 

Fears in her heart, and anguiſh in her face, | 
Flies thro' the dome, (the maids her ſteps purſue)” | 

And mounts the walls, and ſends around Her view. 595: 

Too foon her eyes the killing object found; 

The god-like Hector dragg'd along the ground. 

A ſudden darkneſs ſhades her ſwimming eyes: 

She faints, ſhe falls; her breath, her colour flies. 


Her hair's fair ornaments, the braids that bound, 600 
The net that held thei, and the wreath that crown d, 


155 Phe: 


V. 600. Her hair's fair ornaments.) Euſtat hi us remarks, 


| that i ia ſpeaking of Andromeche and Hecuba, Homer expatiates 


upon the ornaments of drelsin Andromache, becauſe ſhe was a; 
beautiful young princeſs :. but is very conciſe about that off 
Hecuba, becauſe ſhe was old, and wore a dreſs rather ſuitable 


to her age and gravity, than to her ſtate,.birth, and condition. 


Fcannot paſs over a matter of ſuch importance as a Lady's drets,, 
without endeavouring to explain what ſort « heads were worn 
above three thouſand years ago. 

It is difficult to deſcribe particularly every ornament mense- 
tioned by the poet, but 1 ſhall lay before my female. readers the. 


Biſtop'sexplanation, The" AwmnyS was uſed, 73 T&; ipmpootiag 
rei xag d, that is, to tie backwards the hair that grew on 
the fore-part of the head: The Kexvpamog was a veil of net 


work that covered the hair when it was lo tied: Ad, was 
an ornament uſed xvxzA#g rep 189 upct3p8; ayadetv, to tie back 


wards the hair that grew on the temples; and the KpnJeevoy : 


Was a. fillet, perhaps embroidered with gold, (from the exprel- 


hon of vue Aæppodi rn) that bound the whole, and:compleated: 


the drels. 


The Ladies cannot but be pleaſed to ſee fo much earning: 
and Greek upon this important ſubje&, 
Hiemer is in nothing more excellent than in that diſrinction 
of characters which he maintains through bis whole poem: 
What Andromache here ſays, cannot be ſpoken properly by any. 
but Ardromache : There is nothing general in her ſorrows, 
nothing that can be transferred to another character: The 


ing. 
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kK34 HOMER “S IL IAD. B. xxIt. 
'Ehe veil and diadem, flew far away 
The giſt of Venus on her bridal day) 
Around, a train of weeping ſiſters ſtands, | 
| To raiſe her ſinking with aſſiſtant hands.  Gog: 
Scarce from the verge of death recall'd, again 
She faints, or but recovers to complain. 
O wretched huſband of a wretched wife 1. 
Born with one fate, to one unhappy life ! 

For ſure one ſtar its baneful beam difplayd 610 
On Priam's roof, and Hippoplacia's ſhade,  _ 
From diff rent parents, diff rent climes we came, 
At diffrent periods, yet our fate the ſame ! 

Why was my birth to great Action ow'd, 


And why was all that tender care beſtow'd? 615 


Would I had never been !— 0 thou, the ghoſt 
Of my dead huſband! miſerably loſt! 

Thou to the diſmal realms for ever gone! 
And J abandon'd; deſolate, alone! 


An only child, once comfort of my pains, 620 


Sad product now of hapleſs love remains! 
No more to ſmile upon his Sire! no friend. 
To help him now ! no father to defend! 
For ſhould he ſcape the ſword, the common doom, 
What wrongs attend. him, and what griefs to come? 


_ Ev'nfrom his own paternal roof expell d. 626 


Some ſtranger ploug hs his patrimonial field. 

The day that to the ſhades the father ſends, 
Robs the fad orphan of his father's friends: 

| | | | | EY _ Hes 


V. 628. The day, that to the ſbades, &e ] The following 
verſes which ſo finely deſcribe the condition of an orphan, have 
been reje &ed by ſome ancient criticks ; It is a proof there 
were always criticks of no manner of taſte ; it being impoſ. 
ble any where to meet with a more exquiſite paſſage. Iwill 
venture to ſay, there are net in all Hemer any lines more 7 7 


y 


2 _. 
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He, wretched outcaſt of mankind ! appears 630 
por ever ſad, for ever bath'd in tears; | 
Amongſt the happy, unregarded he;. | 

Hangs on the robe, or trembles at the knee; 
While thoſe his father's former bounty fed, 
Nor reach the goblet, nor divide the bread: :- 635: 
The kindeſt but his preſent wants allay, 
To leave him wretched the ſucceeding day. 
Frugal compaſſion! Heedleſs they who boaſt 
Both parents ſtill, nor feel what he has loſt, 


Shall cry, « Be gone, thy father feaſts not here :” 64 


The wretch obeys, retiring with a-tear, 

Thus wretched, thus retiring all in tears, 

To my fad ſoul yana appears! 

Forc'd by repeated 1:ſults to return, 
And to his widow'd mother vainly mourn. 645 
He, who with tender delicacy bred, 5 
With princes ſported, and ox dainties fed, 5 


And” 


thy of him : The beauty of this tender and compaſſi onate image 


is ſuch, that it even makes amends: for: the many cruel ones, 


with which the lliad is too much ſtained: Theſe cenſurers 
imagined this deſcription to be-of too abjeQ and mean a nature 
for one of the quality of Aftyanax ; but had they confidered 


(ſays Euſtathius) that theſe are the words of a fond mother who 
feared every thing for her ſon, that women are by nature ti- 


morous, and think, all misfortunes will happen, becauſe there is 


a poſhbility that they may; that Andromache is in the very 
height of her ſorrows, in the inſtant ſhe is ſpeaking; I fancy | 


they would have altered their opinion. 
It is undoubtedly an aggravation of our misfortunes When 
they fink us in a moment from the higheſt flow of proſperity 


to the loweſt adverfity : The Poet judiciouſly makes-aſe of this 


circumſtance, the more to excite our pity, 2nd introduces the 
mother with the utmoſt tenderneſs, lamenting this reverſe of 


fortune in her ſon; changed alt at once into a ſlave, a: beggar; 
an orphan ! Have we not examples of our own times of ſuch _ 


unhappy Princes, whoſe condition renders this of Aftyanax but 
| too probable ? 


V. . On daintjes fed. ] It is in the 0. ec, „Who —_ 
| e hie 
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136 HOMER'S II TAD. . xx 


And when ſtill ewning gave him up to reſt, 

Sunk ſoft in down upon the nurſe's breaſt, 

Muſt—ah what muſt he not? Whom Ilios calls 659. 

Afyanax, from her well-guarded walls 
Is now that name no more, unhappy boy! 

Since now no more the father guards his Troy, 

But thou, my Iiector, ly'ſt expos'd in air, 

Far from thy parents and thy conſort's care, 655 
Whoſe hands in vain, directed by her love, 

The martial ſcarf and robe of triumph wove. 

Now to devouring flames be theſe a prey, 

Uſeleſs to thee, from this accurſed day !: gb 

Tet let the ſactifice at leaſt be paid, 6560 


An Honour to the living. not the dead! 


So ſpake the mournſul dame: Her matrons hear, 
Sigh back her ſighs, and anſwer tear with tear. 


his father's knees uſed to ent marrow and the fat of ſfieep.“ 
FThis would ſeem groſs if it were literally traoſlated, but it isa 
figurative expreſſion; in the ſtyle of the orientals, marrow and 
fatneſs are taken for whatever is beſt, tendereſt, and moſt deli» | 
cious. Thus in Feb! xxi. 24. Fiſcera ejus plena ſunt adipe, & 
medullis offa: ejus irrigantur. And xxxvi. 16. Requies autem 
menſe tuæ erit plena pinguedine. lo Jer. Xxxi. 14. God lays, 
that he will ſatiate the ſoul of the prieſts with fatneſs. Inebriabe 
ani mam facerdotum finguedine. Dacier. ; Sl 
V. 65). he martial ſcarf and robe cf triumph. wove | Tis 
idea very naturally offers itſelf to a woman, who reprelenls- 
to herſelf the body of her huſband daſhed to pieces, and all his 
limbs dragged upon the ground uncovered; and nothing is more: 
proper to excite pity. It is well known that it: was anciently 
the cuftom amongſt princeſſcs and great ladies to have large 
quantities of ſtuffs and moveables. This proviſion was more: 
neceſſary in thoſe times than now, becauſe of the. great con- 
ſumption made of them on thoſe occaſions of - mourning, . 
Das. 5 5 I 
I am of opinion that Homer: had a farther view in expatia- | 
ting thus largely upon the death of Hecter. Every word that 
Tiecuba, Priam, and Andromache ſpeak, ſhews us the in 
portance of Hector: Every word adds a weight to the con- 
cludirg action of the poem, and at the ſame time repreſents: 
| the ſa effects of the anger of Achilles, which is the ſub jet. 
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The ARG UMENT. 


A CHILLES and the Myrmidons de honours to the body of 
Patroclus. After the funeral feaſt be retires to the ſea. ſbore, 
evhere falling aſleep, the ghoſt of his friend appears to him and 
den andi the rites of burial, the next morning the fold. ers are ſent 
with mules and waggons to fetch æuoed for the pyre. The fue 
ral proceſſien, and the offering ihejr hair to the dead, Achilles 


Sacrifices ſeveral animals, and laſtly, twelve Trojan captives at 


the pile, then ſets fire to it. He pays libations to the winds, 
_ which ſat the inflance of Iris) riſe, and rai ſe the flames, When 
the pile has burned all night, they gather the bones, place them 
i an urnef geld, and raiſe the tomb, Achilles inſtitutes the fu- 
neral game:: The chariat-race, the fight of the Cæſtus, the ref. 


ling, the foot-race, the ſingle combat, the Diſcus, the ſhooting with 


arrows, the darting the javelin: The various deſcriptions of 
which, and the various ſucceſs of the ſeveral antagoniſt nale 
the greateſt part of the book. 

In this book ends the thirtieth day: The night fellow: "2, the 
ghoſt of Patroclus appears to. Achilles; The one and thirtieib 


day is employed in felling the timber for the pile; the two and 
thirtieth in burning it; and the three and thirtieth in. the gamers, 


7 he ſcene is generolly on the ſea] ore. 
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| Tuvs humbled in the duſt, the penſive train 

Thro' the fad city mourn'd her hero ſlain. 
The body ſoil'd with duſt, and black with gore, 
Lies on broad Zelleſpont's reſounding ſhore : 


tion of the funeral of Patrotlus and other: matters relating to 


Hector, are undoubtedly ſuperadded to the grand cataftrophe- 
of the poem; for the ſtory is compleatly finiſhed with the 


death of that hero in the twenty ſecond book. Many judici- 
ous criticks have been of opinion, that Homer is blameable for 
protracting it. Virgil cloſes the whole ſcene of action with: 


the death of Turnus, and leaves the reſt to be imagined by the | 
mind of the reader; He does not draw the picture at full 


length, but delineates it ſo far, that we cannot fail of imagin- 
ing the whole draught,, There is however one thing to be ſaid” 
in favour of Homer, which may perhaps juſtify him in his me- 
thod, that what he undertook to paint was the Anger of Achil- 
les: And as that Anger does not die with-He&or, but perſecutes 


his very remains, ſo the poet ſtill keeps up to his ſubject; nay, _ 


it ſeems to require that he ſhould carry down the relation of 
_ that reſentment, which is the foundation of his poem, till it is 
fully ſatisfied; And as this ſurvives Hector, and gives the poet 
an opportunity of (till ſhewing many ſad effects of Achilles“ 
| 80 | | | Anger,. 


„„ 5 The 
* This, and the following book, which contain the deſerip- 
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The Grecians ſeek their ſhips, and clear the ſtrand, 5 
All, but the martial Myrmidonian band: 
Theſe yet aſſembled great Achilles holds, 
And the ſtern purpoſe of his mind unfolds. 
Not yet (my brave companions of the war) 
Releaſe your ſmoaking courſers from the car; 10 
But, with his cbariot each in order led, 
Perform the honours to Patroclus dead. 
Ere yet from reſt or food we ſeek relief, 
- Some rites remain, to glut our rage of grief. 
| The troops obey'd ; and thrice in order led 1; 
| (Achilles firſt) their courſers round the dead, 
And thrice their ſorrows and laments renew; | 
Tears bathe their arms, and tears the ſands bedew. 
Anger, the two following books may be thought not to be ex · 
ereſcences, but eſſential to the Poem; - Ty 
Virgilhad been inexcuſable had he trod in Homer's foot-ſteps; 
for it is evident that the fall of Turnus, by giving: Æxras a full 
power over Hay, anſwers the whole defign and intention of 
the poem; had he gone farther, he had overſhot his mark; 
And tho* Homer proceeds after Hecter's death, yet the. ſubjtd 
3s ſtill the Anger of Achilles BITS 
We are now patt the war and violence of the Ilias, the ſcenes 
of blood are cloſed during the reſt of the poem; we may look 
back with a pleaſing kind of horror upon the Anger of Achille, 
aid ſee what dire effects it has wrought in the compaſs of nine- 
teen days: Troy and Greece are both in mourning for it, He 
ven and Earth, Gods and men, have ſuffered in the cooflid, 
The reader ſeems landed upon the ſhore after a violent ſtorm; 
and has leiſure to ſurvey the conſequences of the tempeſt, and 
the wreck occaſioned by the former commotions. Troy weep- 
tg for Hector, and Greece for Patroclus. Our paſſions have been 
in an agitation ſince the opening of the poem; wherefore the 
poet, like ſome great maſter in muſic, ſoftens his notes, and 
melts his readers into tenderneſs and pity, 5 
V. 18. Tears. bathe their arms, and tears the ſand: be- 
” | 1 LR ; 
| —— Thetis aids their . ʒK J] 
It is not ealy to give a reaſon why Thetis ſhould be faid to 
Excite the grief of the Myrnidens and of Achilles; Pali 


5. III. HoMER'SILIAD 4 
For fach a warrior Thetis aids their woe, 

Melts their ſtrong hearts, and bids their eyes to flow, 
But chief, Petites ; thick- ſueceeding ſighs 41 
Burſt from his heart, and torrents from his eyes: _ 
His flaught'ring hands, yet red with blood, he laid, 
On his dear friend's cold breaſt, and thus he ſaid. 


ſeemed more natural for the mother to have compoſed the 


ſorrows of the ſon, and reſtored his troubled mind to tran- 


quility. 

; But ſuch a procedure would N outraged the character of 
Achilles, who is all along deſeribed to be of ſuch a violence of 
temper, that he is not eaſy to be pacified at any time, much 


leſs upon ſo great an incident as the death of his friend Patro- 


clus, Perhapsithe Poet made uſe of this fiction in honour of 


Achilles; he makes every paſſion of his hero conſiderable, his 


ſorrows as well.as anger is Important, and he cannot grieve but 
aCoddefs attends him, and a whole army weeps. 


Some commentators fancied that Homer animates the very 


ſands of the ſeas, and the arms of the Myr mids, and makes 


them ſenſible of the loſs of Patreclus; the preceding words ſeem 
to ſtrengthen that opinion, becauſe the poet introduces a Gods 


deſsto raiſe the ſorrow of the army. But Euſtathius ſeems not 


to give into this con jecture, and I think very qudiciouſly; fer 
what relation is chere between the ſands of the ſhores, and the 
ams of the Myrmidons F It would have been more poe tical to 


have ſaid, the ſands and the rocks, than the ſands and the 


arms; but it is very natural to ſay, that the ſoldiers wept 
ſo bitterly, that their armour and the very ſands were wet with 


1 believe this remark will appear very jut by | 


their tears, 
Nading the verſe, with a comma after Tewxee thus, 
Htvoylo Lapala, debeiſo de Trey, pwlay 


Aaupuot. 


Then the conſtru&ion will be ea and eaſy y, period will an- 
ſwer period in the Greek, and the ſenſe in Engliſh will be, the 


ſands were wet, and the arms were wet, with the tears of 


the mourners, 
But however t*\is be, there is a very remarkable beauty in 


the run of the verſe in Homer, every word has a melancholy 


cadence, and the Poct has not only made the ſan ds and the 
arms, but even his very verſe, to lament w. th Achilles, 

V. Az. His flaught” ring har di, yet red with ble:d, e la; 4 
e ans friend's cold 1 —1— 
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142 HNOMER'S II IAD. B. xxin 


All hail, Patroclus ! let thy honour'd ghoſt , 
Hear, and rejoice on Pluto's dreary coaſt ; 
_ Behold, Achilles promiſe is compleat; 
The bloody Hector ſtreteh'd before thy feet. 
Io! to the dogs his carcaſe I reſign; 

And twelve fad victims of the Trojan line, 
Sacred to vengeance, inſtant ſhall expire, 
Their lives effus'd around thy fun'ral pyre. 

Gloomy he ſaid, (and horrible to view) 
Before the bier the bleeding Hector threw, 
Prone on the duſt. The Mrymidons around 
Unbrac'd their armour, and the ſteeds unbound, 
All to Achilles fable ſhip repair, 
Frequent and full, the genial feaſt to ſhare, 
Now from the well-fed ſwine black ſinokes aſpire, 
The briftly victims hiſſing o'er the fire; 40 
The huge ox bellowing falls; with feebler cries, 
Expires the goat; the ſheep in ſilence dies. 
Around the hero's proſtrate body flow'd, 
In one promiſcuous fiream, the reeking blood, 
And now a band of .rgive Monarchs brings 43 
The glorious Victor to the King of Kings. 
From his dead friend the penſive warrior went, 
With ſteps unwilling, to the regal tent. 
1 could not paſs by this paſſage without obſerving to my rea. 
der the great beauty of this epithet, av#poqevz;. An ordinary 
poet would have contented himſelf with ſaying, he laid his. 
hand upon the breaſt of Parreclus ; but Homer knows how te 
raiſe the moſt trivial circumſtance, and by adding this one 
word, he laid his deadly hands, or his murderous hands, he fil 
our minds with great ideas, and by a fingle epithet recalls to 

our thoughts all the noble atchievements of Achilles thro the 

Iigd;-.. WE 5 33 
V. 25. All bail, Patroclus, Sc.) There is in this apoſtro- 

Phe of Achilles to the ghoſt of Fatroclus, a ſort of ſavageneſz 
and a mixture of ſoftneſs and atrocity, which are highly con- 
formable to his character. Dacier. | 


Th' attending herald, as by office bound, 

With kindled flames the tripod-vaſe ſurround; 50 
To cleanſe his conqu'ring hands from hoſtile gore, 
They urg'd in vain ; the chief refus'd, and ſwore. 

No drop ſhall touch me, by almighty Joe ! 

The firſt and greateſt of the Gods above! 

Till on the pyre I place thee; till I rear 55 
The graſſy mound, and clip thy ſacred hair, 
Some eaſe at leaſt thoſe pious rites may give, 

And ſooth my ſorrows, while I bear to live. 

Howe' er reluQtant as I am, I ſtay, 


(0 King of men!) it claios thy royal care, 
That Greece the warrior's fun'ral pile prepare, 
And bid the foreſts fall: (Such rites are _ 
To heroes ſlumb' ring in eternal ſhade) _ 


Let the leagu'd ſquadrons to their poſts retire. 

He ſpoke ; they hear him, and the word obey ; 
The rage of hunger and of thirſt allay, 

Then eaſe in ſleep the labours of the day. 

But great Pelides, ſtretch'd along the ſhore 
Where daſh'd on rocks the broken billows roar, 
Lies inly groaning ; while on either hand 

The martial Myrmidons confus'dly ſtand : 

Along the graſs his languid members fall, 

Tird with his chaſe around the Trojan wall; 75 


Huſh'd 


. 81. To cleanſe bis conqu'ring 9 
Abe chief reſus'd— 


will not be induced to watch, and afterwards retires to the ſca- 


repaſt, but retires ha om company, and lies upon the carth, 


p, 11111. HOMER?S II IAD. 143 


And ſhare your feaſt ; but, with the dawn of day, 60 


Then, when his earthly. part ſhall mount in fire, | 65 5 


Thie is conformable to the cuſtom of the orientals ; 5 Achilles . 


more, and fleeps on the ground. It is juſt thus that David. 
mourns in the ſcriptures ; he refuſes to waſh, or to take any 
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144 HOMER'S ILI APD. E. XXIII. 
Huſh'd by the murmurs of the rolling deep, 
At length he ſinks in the ſoft arms of ſleep. 
When lo! the thade before his clofing eyes 
Of ſad Patroclus roſe, or ſeem'd to riſe; 
In the fame robe he living wore, he came, 800 
In ſtature, voice, and pleaſing look, the ſame. 
The form familiar hover'd o'er his head, 
And ſleeps Achilles thus (the phantom ſaid) 
Sleeps my Achilles, his Patroclus dead ? 
Living, I ſeem'd his deareſt, tend'reſt care, 83 
But now forgot, I wander in the air: EE 
Let my pale corfe the rites of burial know, 
And give me entrance in the realms below : 
Till then the ſpirit finds no reſting place, 
But here and there th* unbody'd ſpectres thace 90 
The vagrant dead around the dark abode, 
Forbid to croſs th' irre meable flood. 


| „ Now 
V. 78. The ghoſt of Patroclus.] Hamer has introduced 
into the former parts of the poem the perſonages of Gods and 
_ Goddeffes from heaven, and of Furies from hell: He has em - 
delliſhed it with ornaments from earth, ſea, and air; and 

he here opens a new icene, and brings to the view a ghoſt, the 


made of the departed friend: By theſe methods he diverſifes 


his poem with new and ſurprizing circumſtances, and awakens 
the attention of the reader: at the ſame time he very poetically 
adapts his language to the circumſtances of this imaginary Fa- 
treclus, and teaches us the vpiniors that prevailed in his time, 
concerning the ſtate of ſeparate ſouls, 33 

V. 92. Forbid to croſi th* irremeable feed.] It was the 
common opinion of the ancients, that the fouls of the departed 
were not admitted into the number of the happy, till their bo- 
dies had received the funeral rites; they ſuppoſed thoſe that 
Wanted them wandered an hundred years before they were waf. 


ted over the infernal river; Virgil perhaps had this paſſage of 


Homer in his view in the ſixth A nets, at leaſt be coincides will 
his ſentiments concerning the ſtate of departed ſouls. 

Hec omnis, quam cernis, intps inbumataque turba eft : 
Nec ripas datur horrendas, nee rauca fintuts 


Tray, 


„ lit. oM TRS 11 Ab. 9 


Now give thy hand; for to the farther ſhore 
When once we paſs, the ſoul returns no more. 
When once the laſt funereal flames aſcend, 95 
No more ſhall meet Achilles and his friend; _ 1 
No more our thoughts to thoſe we love make known, 
Or quit the deareſt to converſe alone. | 
Me fate has ſever'd from the ſons of earth, & 
The fate far-doom'd that waited from my birth : 109 
Thee too it waits; before the Trojan wall | 
En great and god-like thou art doom'd to fall. 

Hear then ; and as in fate and love we join, 
Ah i ffer that my bones may reſt with thine! 5 
„ 755 Together 
Frauſpertare pris, quam ſedibus Ma quier unt 1 


Centum errant annos, volil antque heclittora circum 
Tum demum admiſſi ſtagna exoptata reviſunt, _ 
It was during this interval, between death and the rites of fune= 
ral, that they ſuppoſed the only time allowed for ſpi- 
Tits to appear to men; therefore Patreclus here tells his friend, 
＋ the fartber ſhore 5 
When once ce paſs, the ſoul returns no mire.) 1 5 
For the fuller underſtanding of Homer, it is neceſſary to be 
acquainted with his notion of the ſoul after death: He followed 
the philoſophy of the Z7gyptrans, who ſuppoſed man to be 
compounded of three parts, an intelligent mind, a vehlcle for 
that mind, and a body; the mind they call ppiy, or JI, 
the vehicle, , image, or ſox/, and the groſs body capa, 
The ſoul, in which the mind was lodged, was ſuppoſed exactly 
to reſemble the body in ſhape, magnitude and features; for 
this being in the bedy as the ſtatue in its mould, ſo ſoon as it 
toe th forth is properly the image of that body in which it was 
encloſed; This it was that appeared to Achilles, with the f l 
reſemblance of his friend Patroclus. Vid. Dacier's life of Pys 
thageras, p. 71. . A . . | g 


4 


— 


. Fod.. Ad ſuffer that my bene: may reſt with. thine. 
Thre is ſomething very pathetical in this whole ſpeech of 
Paroclus ; he begins it with Kind reproaches, and blames 
Achilles with a friendly tendernets ; he recounts to him the in- 
ſeparable affection that had been between them in their lives, 


and makes it his laſt requeſt, that they may not beparted even 
Vol. IV, 8 55 N 


aa 


nauan, to the buryirg place of his father Jacob. 


145 HOMER'S II IAD. Þ2.rmm: 
Together have we liv'd, together bred, 

One houſe receiv'd us, and one table fed? 
That golden urn thy Goddeſs-mother gave, 
May mix our aſhes in one common grave. 40 
And is it thou? (he anſwers) to my ſight 2 
Once more teturn'lt thou from the realins of night? 110 
Oh more than brother! Think each office paid, 


105 


Whate'er can reſt a diſcontented ſhade; 
But grant one laſt embrace, unhappy boy! 
Afford at leaſt that melancholy joy. 5 
He faid, and with his longing arms effay'd a 
In vain to graſp the viſionary ſhade; _ 
Like a thin ſinoke he fees the ſpirit fly, 
And hears a feeble, lamentable cry 
Confus'd he wakes; amazement breaks the bands 
Of golden fleep, and ſtarting from the fands 120 
Penſive he. muſes with uplifted haands. 
Tis true, tis certain; man, tho? dead, retains 
Part of himſelf; th' immortal mind remains: 
The form ſubſiſts, without the body's aid, 
 Aereal ſemblance, and an empty ſhade! 123 
in death, but that their bones may reſt in the ſame urn. The 
ſpeech itlelf is of a due length; it ought to be very ſhort, be- 
_ cauſe this apparition is an incident entirely different from any 
other in the whole poem, and conſequently the-reader would 
not have been ſatisfied with a curſory mention of it; neither 
ought it to be very long, becauſe this Would have been contrary 
to the nature of fuch apparitions, whoſe ſtay upon earch has 
ever been deſeribed as very ſhort, and conſequently they cate 
not be ſuppcſed to ule many words. : e 
The circumſtance of being buried in the ſame urn, is er- 
tirely conformable to the eaſtern cuſtom? "There are imume- 
rable inſtances in the ſcriptures of great perſonatts being buried 
with their fathers :* So Foſeph-would not ſuffer his bones to reſt. 
in Zgypt, but commands his brethren to carry hem into co. 


V. 124. he. form ſubſiſts, i bout the bedy's aid, - 


Asrealſeniblance, and an emblylbadef "The 


This lah my friend, fo late in battle loſt, 
Food at my fide a penſive, plaintive Shot | 
TY: Eva 
The words of Homer © 
Aras pive; Bu Ev Tapmmay, | | 
Jn which there ſeems to be a great difficulty; it being not GY | 
to explain how Achilles can ſay that the Ghoſt of his friend had 


moving ſpeech 3 eſpecially when the poet introduces the appa- 
rition with the very ſhape, air, and voice of Patroclus. | 

But this paſſage will beclearly underſtood, by explaining the 
notion which the ancients entertained of the fouls of the depart- 
ed, according to the fore: cited triple diviſion of mind, image and 
body.” They imagined that the oul was not only. ſeparated 
from the body at the hour of death, but that there was a far- 
ther ſeparatioa of the pp, or underſtanding, from its £:Swxc% 
or vehicle; fo that while the E, or image of the body, 
was in hell, the ppiv, or underſtanding, might be in heaven: 
And that this is a true cxplication, is 1 from a 3 
ec v. book 11. v. 500. 4 


Toy de per, Uoevinca. B:nv "HparAreinr, | 
"EdduMoy* Aue de oY aD,, fotos z 
Teprelas iy Janne, 9 xe Xa\ NT pupey HEY. 


New I the ſtrengib of Hercules behold, 
A lc ring. pectre of gigantick meuld 


25 A bade form! fer high in beat n's abades 

his Ainſelf refides, a God among the Gods. * 

The There in the bright aſſemblies ef the flies To 

* He NeQar quaffs, and Hebe crowns bes j yt. 

any By this it appears that Homer was of apinion that Hercules Wis 
ulld In heaven, while his bid Ney, or ima ze, Was in hell : So that 
ther when this ſccond {eparatien.is made, the image or vehicle be- 
fat) comes a mere thoughtleſs form. 

Ibn We have this whole dectrine very diſtin&ty delivered b 
e bach in theſe words: ** Man is a compound ſubject; but 
| * not of two parts, as is commonly believed, Ts the un- 
105 K \ derflanding is generally accounted a part of the ſoul; whereas 
ime- indeed it as far exceeds the ſoul, as the ſoul is diviner 
ified 4 than the body. Now the ſou}; hen compounded with the 
o tel 4 © underſtanding, makes reaſon, and when compounded with the 
0 Ca- body, paffion: Whereof the one is the ſource vr principle 
N i © Of pleaſure or pain, the other of vice or virtue, Man there- 

ore properly dies two deaths; the firſt death makes him 
" wo of three, and the ſecond makes him one of two.” [iu 

The = ef the face 17 ihe moon, | 


10 underſtandivg, when it had but juſt made ſuch a rational and + 


* 
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Ev'n now familiar, as in life, he came, 

Alas how different! yet how like the ſame ! 
"Thugs while he ſpoke, eachteye grew big with tears: 

And now the roſy-finger'd morn appears, 151 

'Shews ev'ry mournful face with tears © 'erfpread, 

And glares on the: pale viſage of the dead. 

But Agamemnon, as the rites demand, | 

With mules and waggons ſends a choſen band.; 15 

To load the timber, and the pile to rear, 

A charge conſign'd to Merion's faithful care. 

With proper inſtruments they take the road, | 

Axes to cut, and ropes to ling the load. 

Firſt march the heavy mules, ſecurely flow, no 


Oer hills, o er dales, o'er gs, 0 o'er. rocks they go: 
„„ Jumping 
V. 141. Oer Bills, or > Fo, er „ erat, o'er ck they g- 
n all fides round the foreſt Bur li her caks 
Headlong— | 
"The numbers ia the original of this whals niſage! are admins 


bly adapted to the images the verſes convey to us. Every car 
muſt have felt the propriety of ſound in this line, 


Hox x & .Eytyla, x4Tayla, ra pala TS, 2 2 Ngo. 
That other in its kind is no leſs exact, | 


T<javoy ETE47/0parvot, Tai de ogra umi ecai 
Hixloy 


Dionyſius of Halicarnaſſus has collected many i of theſe 
ſort "Tbeanties in Hemer. This deſeription of felling the f- 
reſts, ſo excellent as it is, is compr ehended in 8 few lines, 
which has left room for a larger. and more particular one 0 
Stat ius, one of thebeſt (I think) in that author. OH 


—Cadit ardua fagus, 
Chaoniumque nemus, brumæ ove illæſa e 
Trecumbunt picee. fammis alimenta. ſupremis, : 
Ornique, tlice@que trabes, metuendaque ſulch 
Texns. & infandes belli potura crucres 
Fraæi nus, atque jita nn expugnabile r -cbur : 
Hinc u dns abies, & odor vu] re ſinus 
Scincitur, acclmant intenſa cecumina terre? 
Alnus amica frets, nec inle f ita vitibus lu, &c. 


AS — 2 — 


| the 
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jumping, high o'er the ſhrubs, of the rough ground, 
Rattle the clatt'ring cars, and the ſhockt axles bound. 
hut when arriv'd at Ida's ſpreading woods, = 
(Fair Ida, water'd with deſcending floods) 1 
Loud ſourds the axe, redoubling ſtrokes on ſtrokes; 
On all ſides round the foreſt hurls her oaks | 
Headlong. Deep- echoing groan the thickets brown; * 
Then ruſtling, crackling, craſhing, thunder down; 
The wood the Grecians cleave, prepar'd to burn; 150 
And the Now mules the ſame rough road return. 
The ſturdy woodmen equal burthens bore 
(Such charge was giv'n them) to the ſandy ſhore , 
There on the ſpot which great Achilles ſhow'd, 
They eas d their ſhoulders, and difpos'd the load; 155: 
Circling around the place, where times to come. 
Shall view Patroclus and Achilles tomb: 
The hero bids his martial troops appear 
High on their cars in all the pomp of war; 


Fack 


1 me rather cite this fine paſſage, becauſe I find it copied by 
two of the greateſt poets of our nation, Chaucer and Spencer. 


The firſt in the Aſſembly of fewls, the ſecond in the Fairy 
Gen, lib, 1. e dab 


The ſailing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prop elin. the poplar never dry, 

De builder cak, ſole king of fereſts all, | ; 
The aſpine good for ſlaves, the cypreſs funeral, 
The laurel, need of mighty conquercys, , 

And poets ſage : The fir that weepeth flill, 

The willoxw, aber of ferlern Jar emer 6s, | 

The Yew cbedient to the bender will, 
Tie bircb for ſbafts, the ſallow for the mill, 
The myrrh, ſeweet bleeding in the bitter , 

The warlike beech, the aſh for nothing ill, 

The fruitful olive, and the plantane round, 


The aruer holme, the maple ſeldom inward ſound; 
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Each in refulgent arms his limbs atiires, | 166 
All mount their chariots, combatants-and fquires, 
The chariots firſt proceed, «ſhining train; 
Ihen clouds of foot that ſinoak along the plain; 
Next theſe a melancholy band appear, 
Amidſt, lay dead Patroclus on the bier: 16g, 
Oer all the corſe. their ſcatter'd locks they throw: 
Achilles next, oppreſs d with mighty woe, 
Supporting with his hands the hero's head, 
Bends o'er th* extended body of the dead. 1 
Patrocius decent, on th' appointed ground 170 


They place, and heap the ſylvan pile around. 
But great hebilles ſtands a part in pray r, ral 
And from his head divides: the yellow. hair: It 
v. 160. Fach in refulgent arms, 8&c,—)} "Tis not to be ſup- | 
_ poſed that this was a general cuſtom uſed at-all-funerals z but fo 
Patroelus being a warrior, he is buried like a ſoldier, with mili- fr 
tary honours, Enftathins, | „„ Nl 
V. 166. O'er all the corſe their ſcatter'd locks they throw.} 
The ceremony of cutting off the hair in honour of the dead, was 
practis'd not only among the Grech, but alſo among other na« 

"tions; thus S/ative, Thebaid: VE, 1 
| ooeTergeque & pectere foſam ® 
Cæſariem ferro minuit, ſecłiſque jacentis.. 

85 Obaubit tenuia ora comis. V N 

This cuſtom is taken notice of in holy ſcripture : Exe liel, de-. 

ſcribing a great lamentation, ſays, They ſhall make ibenſelvet a 
uteri bald for, ihre, ch. xxvii. v. 31. I believe it was done het | 
only in token of ſorrow, but perhaps had a concealed meaning, 
that as the hair was cut from the head, and was never more to | 


de joined to it, ſo was the dead for. ever cut off from the living,. 
ne ver more to return, 1 3 5 
I muſt juſt obſerve that this ceremony of eutting off the hair 
Vas not always.in tcken of ſorrow ; Lycephron in his Cafſardra, 
v. 976. deſcribing a general lamentation, ſays, | 
Kparig d' &xupog v wenniuve on, 
A leagth of aber n hair adern their backs. | 
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Thoſe cuiling locks which from his youth he vow'd, 
And ſacred grew to Sgerebius honour'd flood; 175 
Then ſighing, to the deep his looks he caſt, 4 
And roll'd his eyes around the wat'ry waſte. 
Fperchius | whoſe waves in mazy errors loſt. | 
' Delightful roll along my native coaſt !. | FE 
And that the ancients ſometimes had their hair cut off in token- 
of joy, is evident from Juvenal, Sat. % „ „„ LEST 

 —Candent ibi werticeraſo 

 Garrula ſecuri narrare pericula naut @; 5 
This ſeeming. contradiction will be ſolved by having reſpe& to 
the different practices of different nations. If it was the gene- 
ral cuſtom of any country to wear long hair, then the cutting 
jr off was a token of ſorrows but if it was the cuſtom to wear.” 
ſhort nair, the letting it grow long and negleQiing it, ſhewed | 
that ſuch people were mourners; 5 
V. 168, Supporting <pith his hands the bero's bead.) Achilles” 
follows Tae corpſe as chief mourner, and ſuſtains the head of his 
friend : This laſt cireumſtance ſeems to be general; thus Eu- 


% 


ripides in the funeral of Reefs, v. 886. 
Tig de nepanite hebe, & Beorned, » 
To ve dνẽ. bv XE 
Pop dn meprrety ! - | „ 
What Ged, O hing, with his hands ſupports the bead ef tie 
8 deceas dx VVV 
V. 175: And ſacred greev to Sperchivs* honour'd ſtood.] It was 
the cuſtom of the ancients not only to offer their own hair, but 
likewiſe to conſcerate that of their children, to the river Gods 
of their country, This is what Pauſanfas ſhews in his Zttics :- 
Before you paſs the Cephiſa (ſays he) you find the ton:b of The- 
odorus, wwho was the meſt excellent ader if his time for tragedy; 
ond on the banks you ſee t<vo flatues, one of Mneſimachus, an d- 
the other ef his ſon, dub cut off brs hair in hongur of the rivers 
for that this va is all ages the cuſtom of the Greeks, may be in- 
ferred from Homer“, poetry, where Peleus romiſes by a ſolemn : 
ve to conſecrate te the river Sperchius the hair of his ſen, if be 
returns ſafe from the I rojan war, This cuſtom was likewiſe - 
in Egypt, where Phileflratus tells us, that Memnon copſe- 
crated his hair_to the Nile. This practice of Achilles was 
— 5 885 by Alexander at the funcral of Hag baſtiaun. Spen- 


But to the King of Men thus ſpoke the Chief. 
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To whom we vainly vow'd, at our return, 
Theſe locks to fall, and hecatombs to burn; 
Full fifty rams to bleed in facrifice, 

Where to the day the ſilver fountains riſe, 
And where in ſhade of conſecrated bow'rs 
Thy altar ſtands, perfum'd with native flow'rs ! 
So vow'd my father, but he vow'd in vain ; 
No more Achi/les ſees his native plain; 


In that vain hope theſe hairs no longer grow, A 


Patroclus bears them to the ſhades below. 
Thus o'er Patreclus while the hero pray'd, 
On his cold hand the ſacred lock he laid. 
Once more afreſh the Crecian ſorrows flow: 
And now the ſun had ſet upon their woe : 


Enough, Atrides / give the troops relief: 
Permit the mourning legions to retire, 
And let the chiefs alone attend the pyre ; 


180 


185 


198 | 


| | 195 | 


The pious care be ours, the dead to burn 1 


Fe ſaid: The people to their ſhips return: 

While thoſe deputed to inter the ſlain, 

Heap with a rifing pyramid the plain. 

A hundred feet in length, a hundred wide, 

The growing ſtruQure ſpreads on ev'ry fide 
High on the top the manly corpſe they lay, 
And well-fed ſheep, and ſable oxen ſhy : 
Achilles cover'd with their fat the dead, 

Ard the pil'd victims round the body ſpread... 

Then jars of honey, and of fragrant oil 

Suſpends around, low - bending oer the pile. 

Four ſprightly courſers, with a deadly groan 


200 


BY 208: 


210 


Pour forth their lives, and on the pyre are thrown. 


Of nine large dogs, domeſtick at bis board, 
Fall two, ſelected to attend their Loid. 


Then 


* 
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Then laſt of all, and horrible to tell, | 

Sad facrifice ! twelve Trojan captives fell; 215. 

On theſe the rage of fire victorious pres, 

Involves, and joins them in one common blaze. 

Smear'd with the bloody rites, he ſtands on high, 

And calls the ſpirit with a:dreadful cry. OY P32 

All hail, Patroclus I. let thy vengeſul ghoſt 220 
Hear and exult on Pluio's dreary coaſt. 
Behold, Achilles' promiſę ſully paid, 

Twelve Trojan heroes offer'd to thy ſhade; 

But heavier fates on Hector's corſe attend, TT 

| Sav'd from the flames; for hungry dogs to rend. 225: 

So ſpake he, threatning.: But the Gods made vain« 
His threat, and guard inviolate the ſlain: 

Celeſtial Venus hoverd oer. his head, 1 

And roſeate ungyents;. heavinly fragrance! ſhed : 
She watch'd. him all the-night, and al) the day, 230% 

And drove the blood-hourds from their deſtin'd prey. 

Nor facred Phebus leſs employ'd his care; 

He pour'd around a veil of gather d air, 
e 1 7: A 
V. 228. Celeſtial Venus, Cc.] Hemer has here introdu- 

ced a ſeries of allegories in the compaſs of a few lines: The 

body of Hector may be ſuppoſed. to have continued beautiful“ 


even after he wasſlain ; and Venus being thepreſident of beauty, 
the Poet by a natural fiction tells us it was preſerved by that 
Goddeſs, | | 5 OR 2 =p 
Apollo s covering the body with a cloud is a very natural al- 
| legory : For the ſun (ſays Euſtathius) has a double quality 
which produces contrary effedts; the heat of it cauſes a dry- 
neſs, but at the ſame time, it exhales the vapours of the earth, 
from whence the clouds of heaven are formed. This allegory 
may be. founded upon truth; there might hapren to be a cool 
itaſon while Hefor lay unburied, and Apollo, cr the Sun, rai- 
ſing clouds which intercept the heat of his beams, by a ve: y- 
eaf) fiction in poetry, may be. introduced in perſon to preſerve 
ide body of Hector. | „„ „ 
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And kept the nerves undty d, thefleſh entire, 
Againſt the folar beam and Sirian fire. 235 
Nor yet the pile, where dead Pamvelns lies, 
Smokes, nor as yet the ſullen flames ariſe ; 

But faſt beſide Achilles ſtood in pray'r, 

Invok'd the Gods-whoſe ſpirit moves. the air, 


And victims promis d, and libations caſt, 240 


To gentle Zephyr. and the Boreal blaſt: 

He call'd th' acreal pow'rs, along the ſkies. 
To breathe, and whiſper to the fires-to rife. 
The winged /ris heard the hero's call, 


'And inſtant haſten'd to their airy hall, . 


Where, in old Zephhr's open courts on high, 
Sate all the bluſt' ring brethren of the ſky. 
| She ſhone amidſt them, on her painted bow; 
Tbe rocky pavement glitter'd with the ſhow. 


All from the banquet 1iſe, and each invites- | 250 


The various Goddeſs to partake the trites. 
Not fo, (the dame reply'd) J haſte to go 
To ſacred Ocean, ard the flbods below: 
Bu'n now our folemn hecatombs attend, 


And heay'n is feaſting on the world's green end, 255; 


With righteous Zthiops (uncorrupted train!) 
Far on th' extremeſt limits of the main. 
But Feleus ſen intreats, with ſacrifiee, 

The Veſtern Spirit, and the North to riſe.;. 


Let on Patreclus' pile your blaſt be drivn, 265 | 


And bear the blazing honours high to heav'n. 
| Swift as the word, ſhe vaniſh'd ſrom their view; 


Swift as the word, the Hinds tuinultuous fe-; 
1 | . 7 52 Forth 


| V. 263. The allegory af-1he winds.) A poet ought to ex- 
prefs nothing vulgarly; and ſure no poet ever treſpaſſed leſs 
 vgaigſt this rule tan Hemer; the fruitfulneſs- of his iavention 
13- 


porth burſt the ſtormy band with thund'ring roar, 
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And heaps on heaps the clouds ae toſsd before. 265 © 
To the wide main then ſtooping from the Hg 

The heaving deep in wat'ry mountain: Tiſe ; 

Try feels the blaſt along her ſhaking walls, 

Til on the pile the gather d tempeſt falls. 

The ſtructure crackles in the roaring.fires, 270 
And all the night the plenteous flame aſpires : 

All night Achilles hails Patriclus' foul, 

With large libation from the golden bowl... 

As a poor father, helpleſs and undone, | 
Mourns o'er the aſhes of an only ſon, - 5 I, 7 
Takes a {ad pleaſure the laſt bones to burn: 
And mew tears, ere boat | they cloſe the urn. 


5 ON 


15 i raiſing incidents new and ſreptixing. Take this 
paſſage out of its poetical dreſs, and it will be no more than 
this: A ftrong gale of wind blew,” and fo increaſed the flame 
that it ſoon conſumed the pile. But Homer intreduces the Gods 
of the winds in perſon: And Iris, or the rainbow, being (as 
| Euftathius obſerves) a figh gorenly of ſhowers, but of winds, he - 
makes them come at her ſurymone. 
Every circumſtance is well adapted: As ſoon as the winds - 
ſee Irin, they riſe z that is, when the rainbow appears, the 
wind riſes: She refuſes to fit, and immediately returns; that - 
is, the rainbow--is never feen long at-one time, but foon ap- 
pears, and ſoon vaniſbes: She returns over the ocean; that is 
| the bow is compoſed of waters, and it weuld have been an un- 
natural fi ion to have deſcribed her as paſſing by land. | 
The winds are all together in the cave of Ze which 18 
may imply that they were there at their general rendezvous; 
or that the nature of.2{1the winds are the ſame; or that the 
weſtern wind is in that country the moſt conſtant, and conſe- 
quently it may be ſaid that at ſuch ſeaſons all the winds are 
aſſembled in one corner, or readezveus with Zspbyres. 
tris wilhnot enter the cave: It is the nature 6f the . Ms 
be ſtre tched entirely upon the ſurface, and therefore t. 
tion is agrecable to reaſon. 2 
When Jris ſays that the Gods are partaking hecatombs in 
Atingia, It is to de remembered that the Geds: are repreſ; . - 
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So ſtay'd Achilles, circling round the ſhore, 
So watch'd the flames, tifl now they flam'd no more. 
- *'Twas when, emerging thro" the ſhades of night, 280 
The morning planet told th” approach of light ; 
And faſt behind, Auroras warmer ray 
Oer the broad ocean pour'd the golden day: 
Then ſunk the blaze, the pile no longer burn'd, 
And to their caves the whiſtling Winds r̃eturn'd: 285 
Acroſs the Thracjan ſeas their courſe they bore ; 
The ruffled ſeas beneath their paſſage roar. 
| Then parting from the pile he ceas'd to weep, | 
And ſunk to quiet in th” embrace of fleep, 


Exhauſted with his grief : Meanwhile the eroud 290 


Of thronging Grecians round Achilles ſtood; 
The tumult wak'd him: From his eyes he „ 


* i 5 Unwilling ſtumber, and the chiefs beſpoke. . 


Ye Kings and Princes of the Achaian name ! 


Firſt let us quench the yet-remaining fame. 295 ; 


With fable wine; then (as the rites ase) 
The hero's bones with careful view ſele@ : 
(Apart, and eaſy to be known they lie, 
Amidſt the heap, and obvious to the eye: 


The reſt around the margins will. be; ſeen, 30Q 


Promiſcuous, ſteeds, and immolated men) 
Theſe wrapt in double cawls of fat, prepare; 
And in the golden vaſe diſpoſe with care 
There let them reſt, with decent honour- laid, 


Till OI. to th. . . 
N 33 Mean- 


12d there. in the firſt bock, before the ſcenes of war wie 
opened ; and now they are clefed they return thither. Euflas , 


| tbius.—Thus Homer makes the anger of his hero ſo important, 
that it rouzed heaven to arms, and now, when it is almoſt ap- 
FPeaſed, Actilles as it were gives peace to this Gods, 


— .  O 2 


% 
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Meantime ere& the tomb with pious hands, 
A common ftruQure on the humble fands,; 
Hereafter Greece ſome nobler. work may raiſe,, 
And late poſterity record our praiſe, © 
The Ereels obey ; where yet theembersglow, 310 
Wide o'er the pile the {able wine they throw, _ 
And deep ſubſides the aſhy. heap below. . 
Next the white bones his ſad companions place 
With tears collected in the golden vaſe. 
The ſacred relicks to the tent they bore; 406. 
The urn a veil'of linen cover'd o'er. „ 
That done, they bid the ſepulchre aſpire, _ 
And caſt the deep foundations round the pyre ;- 
High in the midſt they heap the ſwelling bed 
Of riſing earth, memorial of the dead. 320 
The ſwarming populace the chief detains, 
And leads amidſt a. wide extent of plains ;, 


There 


v. 308: Hereafter Greece à möbler pileſball raiſe.} We 
ſee how Achilles conſults his own glory; the deſire of it pre- 
vails over his tenderneſs for Patroclus, and he will not permit 
an) man, not even his beloved Putroclus, to ſhare any equa- 
ity of honour with himſelf, even in the grave. Euſtathins.. 

V. 321. The. games fer. Patroclus.] The. conduct of He- 
ner in enlarging upon the games at the funeral of Patroclus is 
very judicious: - There had undoubtedly been ſuch honours paid. 
to.ſeveral heroes during this war, as appears from a paſſage in 
the ninth book, where Agamemnon, to enhance the value of the 7 
wrſes which he oſſers Achilles, ſays, that avy perſon would be 
rich that had ſuch treaſures equal to the value of the prizes they 
had won; which races muſt have been rus during the ſiege : 
For had they been before it, the horſes would now have been 
loo old to be of any value, this being the tenth year of the war. 
But the poet paſſes all thoſe. games over in ſilence, and reſerves 
them for this ſeaſon 3 not only in honour, of Ealreclus, but alſo 
or his hero Achilles ;, who exhibits games to a whole army; | 
great generals are candidates for the prizes, and he him- 
ſelf fits the judge and arbitrators Thus in peace as well as 
war the poct maintains the ſuperiority of the character of 
Achilles. x „ OM But 
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There plac'dꝰ em round: Then from the ſhips proceec 
A train of oxen, mules, and ſtately ſteeds, 
Vaſes and Tripods, for the fun'ral games, 326 

 Reſplendent braſs and more reſplendent dames. 

_ Firſt ſtood the prizes to reward the force 

Of rapid racers in the duſty courſe. 

A woman for the firſt, in beauty's bloom; 
Skill'd in the needle, and the lab'ring loom; 330: 
Anda large vaſe, where two bright handles riſe; 

Of twenty meaſures its capacious ſize. . £b 

The ſecond victor claims a mare unbroke, + 

Big with a mule, unknowing of the yoke; 

The third, a Charger yet untouch'd by flame; 335 

Four ample meafures held the ſhining frame? | 

Iwo golden talents for the fourth were plac'd;. 

An ample double bowl-contents the laſt. 
Fbeſe in fair order rang'd upon the plain; By 

The hero, riſing, thus. addreft the tram. 340 
Behold the prizes, valiant Greeks / decreed 

To the brave rulers of the racing fteed; 

Prizes which none beſide ourſelf could gain, 

Should our immortal courſers take the plain; 


(A race uurivall'd, which from Ocean's God, 345 


| Peleus receiv'd; and on his ſon beſtow d.) 


But there ie another reaſon why the poet: deferred to relate 
any games that wore exhibited at any preceding funerals : The 


death of Patreclus was the moſt eminent period; and conſe- 
rently the molt proper time for ſuch games.“ 


is farther obſervable, that he. chuſes this peculiar time 


vith great judgment. When the fury of the war raged, 15 
army could not well have found leiſure for the games, ad | 
they might have met with interruption from the enemy: The? 


are in too great a :conſternation tai make any attem ts, and 
therefore the poet could not poſſibly have choſe n a more happy 


epportuaity; Euſtalbius. 
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ut this no time dur vigour to difplay, 
Nor ſuit with them the games of this fad day: 
Loſt is Patroclus now, that wont to deck 
Their lowing-manes, and fleck their gloſſy neck. 55. 
dad, as they ſhar'd in human grief, they ſtand, d 
And trail thoſe. graceful honouis on the fand! 

Let others for the noble-taſk prepare, 

Who truſt the courſer, and the flying car. 

Fird at his word, the rival racers riſe; 3635 

Bat far the firſt, Pumelus hopes the prize, 

Pam'd thro' Pieria for the fleeteſt breed, | 

And fkill'd to manage the high- 8 ſteed. 

With equal ardor bbld J yes ſweli'd e 
The. fteeds of Tros beneath his yoke bowyel's, * "x 
(Which late-obey'd the Dardan chief's command, 
When ſcarce a God redeem'd him from his hand) 
Then Menelags his Podargys brings, 
d Aud the faurd contſer of the * 4 Kings: | 


V. 349 Loft i is Patrochus a; cr. 1 4 am not para that 
Homer has a been bla med for ſuch littte. digreſſiont as 
meſe; in this paſſage he gives us the genealcgy of his horſes, 
which he has frequently told us in the preceding part of the 
poem; But Euſtaibius j uſtiſie: his conduct, and ſays that it was- 
very proper to commend the virtue of theſe horſes upon this 
«cation, when horſes were to contend for victory: At tre ſame 
time he takes an opportunity to. make an honourable mention. 
2 _ Fatroclas, in whoſe honour thele e Were. ex 

ite 

It may be added as a farther JuſtifSintion off 8 that this 
laſt circumitance is very natural: Achilles, while he commends+ 
bis horſes, remembered how careful Patreelns had been of them 
His love for his friend is ſo'great, that the minuteſt cireum- 
kance recalls him to his mind; and ſuch' little digreffions, ſuch- 
wWocations of thought as theſe, very e proced Atom de 
erflows of love ane. 
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t60 AOMER's ILIAD. B. xxIII. 


Whom rich Echepolus, (more rich than brave) 365 
To ſcape the wars, to Agamemnon gave, 
(the her name) at home to end his days, 

Baſe wealth preferring to eternal praiſe. 
Next him Antilochus demands the courſe, 3 A 
With beating heart, and chears his Pylian horſe. 379. 
Experienc'd Neſtor. gives his ſon the reins, _ 
Directs his judgment, and his heat reſtrains ;, 
Nor idly warns the hoary fire, nor hears 
The prudent fon with unattending ears. 


My fon! tho? youthful ardour fire thy breaſt, 37% 


The Gods have lov'd thee, and with arts have bleſt. 
Neptune and Joe on thee conferr'd the ſkill, 
Swift round the goal to turn the flying wheel. 
To guide thy conduct, little precept needs: 
But ſlow, and paſt their vigour, are my ſteeds. 380 
v. 365. Whem rich Echepolos, Cc] One would think that 
Agameninen might be accuſed of avarice, in diſpenſing with a: 


man ſrom going to the. war for the ſake of a horſe; but Ari- 


flotle very well obſerves, that this prince is praiſc- worthy for 
having preferred a horfe to a perſon ſo cowardly, and ſo incapa- 

dle of fervics. It may alſo be conjectured from this paſſage, 
that even in thoſe older times it was the cuſtam, that tlidſe who 

were willing to be excuſed from the war, ſhould give either a 
horſe or man,. and often both. Thus Scipio going to Africa or- 
diered the Sicilians either to attend him, or: to give him horſes 

or men: And Apefilcas being at Exheſus, and wanting.cavalry,. 
made a proclamation, that the rich men who would not ſerve 
in the war. ftould be diſpenſed with, provided they furniſhed à 
man and a horſe in their ſtead: In which, ſays Flutarch, he 
wiſely followed the example of king Agamen non, who excuſed} 


a very rich coward from ſerving id perſon, for a preſent of a good 


mare. Euſtathius, Dacier. | 
V. 391: Experienc'd Neſtor, &ę.] The poet omits no oppor- 
tunity of paying honour to his old: favourite Neſtor, and I thin 
he is no where more particularly, complimented than in this 


* 


book, His age had diſabled him from bearing any ſhare in the 


games; and yet he artfully introduces him not as a mere ſpec-- 


tatol. 
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| Or hardy 11 unperiſh d with the rains. 


3. XIII I. HOMER's $LTAD: 608 - 


' Fear not thy tra tho? for ſwiftneſs known, 


Compare thoſe. rivals judgments, and thy own : 

It is not ftreagth, but art, obtains the prize, 

And to be ſwift is leſs than to be wiſe: _ 

is more by art, than force of num'rous ſtrokes, 385 
The dext'rous woodman ſhapes the ſtubborn oaks; 
By art the pilot, thro the boiling dnp 

And howling tempeſt, ſteers the fearleſs ſhip ; 

And 'tis the artiſt wins the glorious courſe, 


Not thoſe, who truſt in chariots, and in horſe, | 2 | 


ln vain unſkilful to the goal they ſtrive, 

And ſhort, or wide, th' ungovern'd courſer drive: 2 
While with fure ſkill, tho? with inferior ſteeds, 

The knowing racer to his end proceeds ; 47. 
Fix'd on the goal his eye fore-runs the courſe, 395 
His hand unerring fteers the ſteady horſe, by: 
And now contracts, or now extends the rein, Wes 
Obſerving ſtill the foremoſt on the plain. 
Mark then the goal, tis eaſy to be found ; CPI 
Yon' aged trunk, a cubit from the ground ;. 40 
Of ſome once- ſtately oak the laſt remains, Ke 


| Hiclog'd: 
ws but as an aQor'i in the ſports. Thus he as it were wins 
the prize for Antilochus. Antil:chus wins not by the ſwiſtneſs of | 
his horſes, but by the wiſdom of Neſtor. 

This fatherly tenderneſs is wonderfully natural: We ſee TRY 
in all imaginable inquietude and concern for his ſon ; he comes 
to the barrier, ſtands beſide the chariot, animates his ſon by his 


praiſes, and dire&s him by his leſſons :- - You think the old man's 


ſoul mounts on the chariot with his Anti lochus, to partake the - 
fame dangers, and run the ſame career. 

Nothing can be better adapted to the character than this. | 
ſpeech ; he expatiates upon the advantages of wiſdom over 
ſtrength, which is a tacit compliment to himſclf ; And had: 
tere been a prize for wiſdom, undoubtedly the old man a would. 
dave claimed it as his right. A. 


6 NO MRR“ TIL IAD. B. Xxun 


Inclos'd with ſtones conſpicuous from afar, 
And round, à circle for the wheeling car. 


(Some tomb perhaps of old, the dead to grace; 4% 


Or then, as now, the limit of a race) 
Bear cloſe to this, and warily proceed, 
A little bending to the left-hand ſteed; 
But urge the right, and give him all the reins; 
While thy ſtrict hand his fellow's head reſtrains, 410 
And turns him ſhort; till, doubling as they roll, 
The whee!'s round naves appear to bruſh. the , 
Vet (not to break the car, or lame the borſs)* 
Clear of the ſtony heap direct the courſe ; 
| Leſt thro? incaution failing, thou may'ſt be 415 
A joy to others, a reproach to me. b 
$0 ſhalt thou paſs the goal, ſecure of mind, 
And leave unſkilful ſwiftneſs far behind. 
| Tho! thy fierce rival drove the matchleſs. ſteed 


Which bore Adraſtus, of celeftial breed; 42 


Or the fam'd race thro! all the regions known, - 
That whirl'd the car of proud Laomedon, 
Thus, (nonght unſaid) the much-advifing ſage | 
| Concludes ; then fate, ſtiff with unwieldy * 


Next bold Meriones was ſeen to riſcece, 5 


The laſt, but not leaft ardent for the prize. 


They mount their ſeats; the lots deity place diſpoſe; 3 


9 his helmet, theſe Achilles throws * 


Voung 


v. 424: The Jets their place diſeaſe.) According to theſe lots 
the-cherioteers took their places; bas to know whether they 
ſtood all in an equal front, or one behind the other, is a dificul- 


ty: Enflathins ſays the ancients were of Nef that they wy 


not ſtand in one front; becauſe it was evident that he who had f 
the firſt lot, bad a great aovantage of the other charioteers: 1 


be bad not, why ſhould Achilles caft lots? Madam Datier is of - 
en that they a all ſtood a-breaſt at the barrier, a and that os 


— 
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3.11111. HOMER + I IAD. 163. 


Young Neſtor lends the race: Ewmelus then; 

And next, the brother of the King of men; 430 
Thy lot, Meriones, the fourth was eaſt :; + 

Ang, far the braveſt, Diomed, was laſt, 

They ſtand in order, an impatient træin; 

Filides. points the barrier on the plan 
Ard ſends before old Phenix to the place, 435 
To mark the racers, and to judge the race. 5 
At once the courſers from the barrier bound ; 3 

The lifted ſeourges all at once reſound; | 

| Their heart, their eyes, their voice, they ſend before ; ; 
Ard up the champaign thunder from the ſhore : 440 
Thick where they drive, the duſty clouds ariſe, 
And the loſt courſer in the whirlwind flies ; 

Looſe on their ſhoulders the long manes reclin'd; 

Float in their ſpeed, and dance vpon the wind: —__ 
The ſmoaking chariots, rapid as they bound, 445: c 
Now ſeem to ede the ſy, and now. the — 
3 - While 
Gr would have a folficient advintige;. a6 he was nearer the 
bovnd, and ſtood within the reſt ; whereas the others muſt take 

a larger circle, and conſequently were forced to 'run a greater 
compaſs of ground, En was placed as an inſpeQor.of the __ 
race, that is, ſays Exftathius, he was to make report whe- 
ther they had obſerved the laws of the race in their feveral tur- 
nings. 


dephocles obſerves the ſame method with hener in ee o 5 
lit ts and inſpeCtors, in his Electra. 


 —pY<, Tilaſjeivcs Bpabe; 
K Auge L Py ale nge derer. 


The conſtituted judges aſſigned the places according to „. lets, 


The ancients ſay that the charloteers ſtarted at the Sig eums- 
where the ſhips of Achilles lay, and ran towards the Kbete*.. 
un, from the ſhips towards the ſhores, But» Ariſtar chus af- 
firmed that they ran in the compaſs of ground of five Hadia, 
dale between the wall and the. tents towards the : ſhore... 

athing, 


* 


12 


164 HOMER'SILIAD. XIII. 


While hot for fame, and conqueſt all their care, 
(Each o'er his flying courſer hung n@n} 7-0 
EreQ with ardour, pois'd upon the rein, 
They pant, they.ſtretch; they ſhoot along the plan. 40. 
Now, (the laſt compaſs fetch'd round the goal) 
At the near prize each gathers all his foul, 
Fach burns with double hope, with double pain, 
Tears up the ſhore, and thunders tow'rd the main. 
Firſt flew Eumelus on Pheretian ſteeds ; 455 
With thoſe of Tros, bold Diomed ſucceeds: 
Cloſe on Eumelus back they puff the wind, 
And ſeem juſt mounting on his car behind; 
Full on his neck he feels the ſultry breeze, 
And hov'ring o'er, their ſtretching ſhadows ſees. 400 
Then had he loſt, or left a doubtful prize; 
But angry Phabus to Tydides flies 
Strikes from his hand the ſcourge, and renders vain * 
His matchleſs horſes labour on the plain. 
| Rage fills his eye with anguith, to ſurvey. 6 
_ Snatch'd from his hope, the glories of the day. 
V. 458. Andſcem juſt mounting.on his car bebind.}, A more. 
natural image than this could not be thought of. The poet 
makes us ſpectators of the race, we ſee Diemed preſſing upen 
Eumelus fo cloſely, that his chariot ſeems to climb the chariot 
of. Eumelus, 7 | | | e 
V. 465. Rage fills his eye with anguiſh, to ſurvey, &.] 
| We have ſeen Diomed ſurrounded with ianumerable dangers, 
 aQting in the moſt perilous ſcenes of blood and death, yet oe 
ver ſhed one tear: And now he weeps on a ſmall occaſion, for 
a mere trifle ; This muſt be aſcribed to the nature of mankind, 
who are often tranſported with trifles; and there are certain 
unguarded moments in ev'ty man's life; ſo that he, who 
could meet the greateſt dangers with intrepidity, may thro 


1 


x 


anger bebetrayed into an indecency. Euftathius, 
I The reaſon why Apollo is angry at Diomed, according to Ev. 
athius, is becauſe he was intereſted for Eumelug, whoſe mater 
be had fed, when he ſerved Admetus; but 'I fancy he 1 N 
| | br CER | miſtakæ: 


0 


3. III. HOMER?'S ILIAD. 165. 


The fraud celeſtial Pallas ſees with pain, 


Springs to her Knight, and gives the ſcourge again, 
And fills his ſteeds with vigour. At a ſtroke, 


She breaks his rival's chariot from the yoke. 470 


No more their way the ſtartled horſes held; — 
The car revers d came rattling on the field; * _ 

Shot headlong from his ſeat, beſide the . 

Prone on the duſt th* unhappy maſter fell; 5 

_ His batter'd face and elbows ſtrike the W 475 
Noſe, mouth apd front, one undiſtinguiſh'd wound: 

Grief ſtops his voice, a torrent drowns his eyes; 
Before him far the glad Tydides flies; 

Miner wa's ſpirit drives his matchleſs paco, 

And crawns him victor of the labour'd race. 

"the next, tho' diſtant, Menelaus ſucceeds; | 

While thus young Neffor animates his ſteeds. 

Now, now, my gen'rous pair, exert your force; 3 

Not that we hope to match Jydides' horſe, 


Since great Minerva wings their rapid way, 485 


| And pres their Lord the honours of the 1 


e This indeed is a reaſon why he: ould favour Eume- 


tus, but not why he ſhould be angry at Drigmed. I rather think 
becauſe 


that the quarrel of Apollo with Diomed was perſonal 


be offered him a violence in the fifth bock, — Apoll ſtill re- 
ſents it. 


The fiction of Minerva's attiſting Diomedis grounded vpon | 


his being ſo wiſe as to take a couple of whips to prevent any 


miſchance: So that Wi ſdam, or Fallas, may be ſaid to lend 


him one: Euſtathius. 


V. 438. Je ſpeech of Antilochus to his horſes, 1 1 fear 
Antilochus his ſ peech to his horſes is blameable ; Euſtaſhius hi m- 
ſelf ſeems to think it a fault that he ſhould ſpeak ſs much in the 
very heat of the race. 


threatene, his hories, as if they were reaſonable creatures. 


The ſubſequent ſpeech of Menelaus is more excuſable, as it is 
More ſhort, but both of them are ſpoken in a paſſion, and an- 


ger we know: makes us ſpeak to every thing, and we aicharge 
it upon the MN ee * 1 
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* no A* ERS 1L1 A b. B. XII. 
But reach Aurides ! ſhall his mare out-go 8 
Your fwiftneſs'? vanquiſh'd by a female foe ? 
Thro' your neglect, if lagging on the plain 
Tze laſt ignoble gift be all we gain; 40 

No more ſhall Nefter's hand 'your food ſupply, 

The old man's futy riſes, and ye dſeee. 
Haſte then; yon? narrow road before our ſight 
Preſents th* occeiica, could we uſe it right. 
Thus he. The courſers at their maſter's threat 495 
With. quicker fleps the ſounding champaign beat. 
And now Antilechus, with nice ſurvey, 
Obſerves the compaſs of the hollow way. 
T was where by force of wint'ry torrents torn, 
Faſt by the road a precipice was worn: Joo 
Here where but one could paſs, to ſhun the throng, = 
The Spartan hero's chariot ſmoak'd along. 

_ Cloſe up the vent'rous youth reſolves to keep, 
Still edging near, and bears him tow'rd the ſteep. = 
Atrides, trembling, caſts his eyes below, 505 
And wonders at the raſhneſs of his fon. 
Hold, ſtay your ſteeds . What madneſs thus to ride 
This narrow way? Take larger field (le cry'd) 
Or both muſt fall — Atrides cry'd in vain ; | 
Hie flies more fat, and throws up all the rein. 510 
Far as an able arm the diſk can ſend, 
When youthful rivals their full force extend, 

So far, Antilochus ! thy chariot flew 

Before the King: He, cautious, backward drew 
His horſe compell's ; foreboding in his fears 5¹5 
The rattling ruin of the dlaſhing cars, | 
The found'ring courſers rolling on the plain, 
And conqueſt loſt thro' frantick haſte to gain. 

But thus upbraids his rival as he flies 3 

Go, furious youth! ungen'rous and unwiſe! 15 o 
| | 1 | | | Q, 


8. XXIII. HO MZ R'S ILTAD. 1867 


Co, but expect not I'll the prize reſign "Ez 
Add perjury to fraud, and make it thne—— . 
Then to his ſteeds, with all his force he cries; 
Be ſwift, be vig rous, and regain the prize ! 7 
Your rivals, deſtitute of youthful force, 525 
With fainting knees ſhall labour in the-courſe, 
And yield the glory yours The ſteeds obey ; 
Already at thei heels they wing their way, 
And ſeem already to retrieve the dx. 
Mean time the Grecians in a ring beheld 530 
Ihe courſers bounding ver the-duſty field. TIT 

_ The brft who mark'd them was the Cretan King; 
. High'on a rifing ground, above the ring, 

The Monarch fate ; from whence with ſure furvey | 
He well obſerv'd the chief who led the way, 535 
And heard from far his animating cries, 55 
And ſaw the foremoſt ſteed with ſharpen'd eyes; 
On whoſe broad front, a blaze of ſhining white, 
Like the full moon, ſtood obvious to the fight. 
He faw ; and riſing, to the Greeks begun. $40 
Are vonder horſe oiſcern'd by me alone? 
Or can ye, all, another chief furvey, 
Ard other ſteeds, than lately led the way? 
Thoſe, tho? the ſwifteſt. by ſome God with- held, ; 
Lie ſure diſabled in the middle field: F 

For ſince the goal they doubled, round the plain 
1 ſearch to find them, but I ſearch in vain. 
Perchance the reins forſook the driver's hand, 
And turn'd too ſhort, he tumbled on the ſtrand, 
Shot from the chariot; while his courſers gray 
With frantick fury from the deſtin'd way. 
Riſe then ſome other, and inform wy ſizht, 
(For cheſe dim eyes, perhaps, diſcern not right) 


168 ROME R'OS IL IAD. Bax, 


Vet ſure he ſeems (to judge both ſhape and air.) 

The great Ætalian chief, renown'd in war. 555 
Old man! (Oi ens raſhly thus replies) 

Thy tongue too haſtily confers the prize. 

Of thoſe who view the courſe, not ſharpeſt ey d, 

Nor youngeſt, yet the readieſt to decide. 

Eumielus ſteeds high-bounding in the chace, 
Still, as at firſt, unrival'd lead the race: 

I well diſcern him, as he ſhakes the rein, 

And hear his ſhouts victorious o' er the plain. 

Thus he. Idomeneus incens'd rejoin'd. . 
Barb'rous of words! and arrogant of mind! 863 


Conten- 


V. 566. The diſpute betwween Idomeneus and Ajax.) No- 
thing could be more naturally imagined than this contentionat 
a horſe-race: The leaders were divided into parties, and each 
was intereſted for his friend : The poet had a two-fold defign, 


not only to embelliſh and diverſify his poem by ſnch natural 


circumſtances, but alſo to ſhew vs, as Euſtathns obſerves, from 
the conduct of Ajax, that paſſionate men betray themſelves 


Into follies, and are themſelves guilty of the faults of which 


they accuſe others, | | | | 

It is with a particular decency that Homer makes Achilles the 
_ arbitrator between Idomeneus and Ajax : Agamemnon was his 
ſuperior in the army, but as Achilles exhibited the ſhows, he 
was the proper Judge of any difference that ſhould ariſe about 


them. Had the conteſt been between Ajax and Idomeneur, 


conſidered as ſoldiers, the cauſe muſt have been brought be- 

fore Agamemnon ; but as they are to be conſidered as ſpeQators 

of the games, they ought to be determined by Achilles, 
It may not be unneceſſary juſt to obſerve to the reader the 


| Judiciouſneſs of Homer's conduct in making Achilles exhibit ihe 


games, and not Agamemnen : Achilles is the hero of the poem, 


and conſequently muſt be the chief actor in all the great 


ſcenes of it: He had remained inactive during a great part of 
the poem, yet the poet makes his very inaQivity contribute to 
the carrying on the deſign of his 7/ras : and to ſupply his abſence 
from manyof the buſy ſcenes of the preceding parts of it he now 


in the concluſion makeshim almoſt the ſole agent: By theſe means 


he leaves a noble idea of his hero upon the mind of his rcadet ; 


— 


ib 


as 


xy. HOMER'S IIIA D. 16 


Contentious Prince! of all the Greeks beſide 

The laſt in merit, as the firſt in pride. 

To vile reproach what anſwer can we make? 

A Goblet or a Tripod let us ſtae, 

And be the King the Judge. The moſt wif 570 

Will learn their raſhneſswhen they pay the price, 
He ſaid: And Ajax by mad paſſion borne, 
Stern had reply'd ; fierce ſcorn inhancing ſcorn 

To fell extremes. But Thetis god-like ſon, 
Awful, amidſt them roſe ; and thus begun, 575 

PForbear ye chiefs ! reproachful to contend; 

Much would you blame, ſhould others thus offend :- 

And lo! th* approaching ſteeds your conteſt end. 

No ſooner had he ſpoke, bnt thund'ring near, 

Drives, thro” a ſtream of duſt, the charioteer; 580 

High o'er his head the circling laſh he wields; 

His bounding horſes ſcarcely touch the fields: 

His car amidſt the duſty whirlwind roll'd, 

Bright with the mingled blaze of tin and gold, 

Refulgent thro' the cloud: no eye could find 585 

The track his flying wheels had left behind: 

And the · ierce courſers urg'd their rapid pace 

do ſwift, it ſeen'd a flight, and not a race. 

Now victor at the goal Tydides ſtands, 

Yin his bright car, and ſprings _ the ſands ; - £90 


From | 


z he raiſed « our expectations whed he brought him upon the 
fiage of a ion, ſo he makes him go off with the utmoſt bomp 
and applauſe. 

V. 581. High o'er his bead the circling laſh he wields.] 1 
perſuaded that the common tranſlation of the word KdlwwaNy, 
in the original of this verſe, is faulty: It is rendered, he 
lajhed the "bow fes centinually over the ſhoulders : whereas I fancy | 
it ſhould be tranſlated thus, af/idue (equos) agitabat ſcuricd ab 


bumers dud, This naturally expreſſes the very action, and. 
Vor. IV. whit] 


o HOMER'S IIIA D. B. XIII. 


_ . From the hot ſteeds the ſweaty torrents ſtream : 
The well-ply'd whip is hung athwart the beam; 
With joy brave Sthenelus receives the prize, 
The tripod-vaſe, and dame with radiant eyes: 

- Theſe to the ſhips his train triumphant leads, 505 
The chief himſelf unyokes the panting.ſteeds, 

 . Young Neftor follows (who by art, not force, 

O'er-paſt Atrides) ſecond in the courſe. 

Behind, Atrides urg'd the race, more near 

Than to the courſer in his ſwift career 600 

The following car, juſt touching with his heel 
And bruſhing with his tail the whirlin g wheel: 

Such, and ſo narrow now the ſpace between 

The rivals, late ſo diſtant on the green 

So ſoon ſwift Æibe her loft ground regain'd, 60; 

One length, one moment had the race obtain d. 

Merion purſu'd, at greater diſtance ſtill, 

With tardier courſers, and inferior ſkill. 

Laſt came, Admetus ! thy unhappyſon;  * 
Slow dragg'd the ſteeds his batter'd chariot on: 610 
Achilles ſaw, and pitying thus begun, * 

Behold ! the man whoſe matchleſs art ſurpaſt 
The ſons of Greece / the ableſt; yet the laſt! 
Fortune denies, but juſtice bids us pay _ 
- (Since great Tydides bears the firſt away) 
To him, the ſecond honours of the day. 


The 
whirl of the whip over the driver's ſhoulder, in the act of laſhe 
ing the horſes, and agrees with the uſe of the ſame word in 
41ſt line of this book, where Zea Nr xalwpaNiow mult be 
- tranſlated jactus diſci ab humero-vibrati . 
V. 614. Fortune denies, but juſtice, & e.] Achilles here in- 
ends to ſhew, that it is not-juit, fortune ſhould rule over vir- 
tue, but that a brave man who had performed his duty, and w 


did not bripg upon himſelf his misfortune, ought to yr 
| | | b 5 fol 


And vows omitted forfeited the prize. 


B. 11 11II. Ho MER 38 IIIA D. 1 


The Greeks conſent with loud applauding cries, 


And then Eumelus had receiv'd the prize, 


But youthful Neſtor, jealous of his fame, 


Th' award oppoſes, and aſſerts his claim: "6h '620 


Think not (he cries) I tawely will reſign, 
O Peleus' ſon ! the mare ſo juſtly mine. 


What if the Gods, the ſkilful to confound, 


Have thrown the horſe and hotſeman to the ground ? . 
Perhaps he ſought not heav'n by ſacrifice, 625 


If yet (diſtinction to thy friend to ſhow, 


And pleaſe a ſoul, deſirous to beſtow,) 


Some gift muſt grace Eume us; view thy ſtore 


Of beauteous handmaids, ſteeds, and ſhining « ore. .6 30 


An ample preſent let him thence receive, 


And Greece ſhall praiſe thy gen'rous thirſt to give. 
But this my prize, I never ſhall forego; 
This, who but touches, -warriors ! is my foe. 


T bus ſpake the youth, nor did his words offend ; 635 N 


Pleas'd with the well-turn'd flatt' ry of a friend, 


Achilles \mil'd : The gift propos'd (he-cry'd) 


Amtilochus ! we ſhall ourſelf I... 1 


recompence he has deſerved': And this principle! is juſt, provi- 


ded we do not reward him at the expence of another's right. 
Eumelus is a Theſſalian, and it is probable Achilles has a parti- 
ality to his countrymen. Dacier. 

ED 33. But this, my prize, I never ball fore go. —1 
There is an air of bravery in this diſcourſe of Antilachut: He 


_ ſpeaks with the generoſity of a gallant ſoldier, and prefers his 
honour to his intereſt ;' he tells Achilles if he pleaſes he may 


make Eumelus a richer preſent than his prize, he is not con- 
cerned for the value of it, but as it was the reward of victory, 


he would not reſign it, becauſe that would be an acknowledge 
ment that Eumelus deſerved it. 


The charaQer of Antilcchus | is ain ſuſtained through 
this whole epiſode ; he is a very ſenſible hs but — 
| | wit 
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172 HOMER'S ILTAD. B,xvn, 


With plates of braſs the corſelet cover'd oer, 

(The fame renown'd Aſteropæus wore) 640 

Whoſe glitt'ring margins rais'd with filver ſhine, 
(No vulgar gift) Eumelus, ſhall be thine. 

le ſaid: Aulomedon at his commard 

The corſelet brought, and gave it to his hand. 


Diſtinguiſh'd by his friend, his boſom glows 645 


With. gen'rous joy: Then Menelaùs roſe; 

The herald plac'd the ſceptre in his hands, 

And ſtill'd the clamour of the ſhouting bands. 

Not without cauſe incensd at Neftor's ſon, | 

And inly grieving, thus the King begun: 555 
The praiſe of wiſdom, in thy youth obtain'd, 

An act fo raſh (Antilothus) has ſtain' d. 

Robb' d of my glory and my juſt reward, 

To you, O Grecians ! be my wrong declar'd: 


So not a leader ſhall our conduct blame, 655 


Or judge me envious of à rival's fame. | 
But ſhall not, we ourſelves, the truth maintain? 
What needs appealing in a fact ſo-plain? _ 
What Greek ſhall'blame me, if bid thee riſe, 
And vindicate by oath th' ill-begotten prize? -660 
Riſe, if thou dar'it, before the chariot ſtand, 
The driving ſcourge high- lifted in thy hand. 
And touch thy ſteeds, and ſwear thy whole intent 
Was but to conquer, not to circumvent, = 
5 8 8 „ ds | | | | © wear 
with youthful heat, and ambitious of glory: His raſhneſs in 
driving ſo furiouſly againit Menue laus muſt be imputed to this; 


but his paſſions being gratified by the conqueſt in the race, his 
reaſon again returns, he owns his error, and-is full of reſigna- 


tion to Menelaus. | : 8 
V. 66 3. And touch thy fleeds, and ſwear ] 'Tis evident, 
ſays Euſtathius, from. hence, that all fraud was forbid in the 
<kariot-race ; but it is aot- very plain what -unlawful deceit 

| TO | | Antilechus 


K xVINL HOMERS III AD. 173; 


Swear by that God whoſe liquid arms ſurround 665. 
The globe, and whoſe dread earthquakes heave the 
ff +> 
The prudent chief with calm attention heard ; 

Then mildly thus: Excuſe, if youth have err'd ; 

Superior as thou art, forgive th' offence, _ # 

Nor I thy equal, or in years, or ſenſe 670 
Thou know'ſt the errors of unripen'd age, 

Weak are its counſels, headlong is its rage. 

The prize I quit, if thou thy wrath reſign; 

The Mare, or aught thou aſſ'ſt, be freely thine, 

Ere I become (from thy dear friendſhip torn) 675 

Hateful to thee, and to the Gods forſworn, 

do ſpoke Antilochus; and at the word. 

The Mare conteſted to the King reſtor'd. 

Joy ſwells his foul, as when the vernal grain” 

Lifts the green ear above the ſpringing plain, 680 

The fields their vegetable life renew, _ 

And laugh and glitter with the morning dew: _ 

CE EG oo RC Such 
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Antilochus uſed againſt Menelaus : perhaps Antilochus in his 
baſte had declined from the race-ground, and avoided ſome of 
the uneven places of it, and conſequently took an unfair advan- 
tage of his adeerſary; or perhaps his dr:ving-ſo furiouſly a- 
gainſt Menelaus, as to endanger both their chariots and their 
lives, might be reckoned foul play; and therefore Antilochus re- 
fuſes to take the oat ng. os 5 
V. 679. Fey ſwelli his ſeul, as evhen the vernal grain, &c.] 
Euſtathius is very large in the explication of this ſimilitude, 
which at the firſt view ſeems obſcure: His words are theſe: 

As the dew raiſes the blades of corn, that are for want of 
it weak and depreſſed, and. by pervading the pores of the cora- 
| JNitvates and makes it fiouriſh, ſo did the behaviour of Antila- 
cus raiſe the dejected mind of Menelaus, exalt his ſpirits, and 
reſtore him to a full ſatisfaction. “? 

I have given the reader his interpretation, and tranſlated it 
wich the liberty. of poetry: it is very much in the language of 
Scripture, and in the ſpirit of the Orientals. 
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pable of actual ſervice, 


COS 5 B. xI II. 
Such joy the Spartan's ſhining face o'er-ſpread, 
And lifted his gay heart, while thus he ſaid : 


Still may our ſouls, O gen'rous youth ! agree, 685, 

_ *'Tis now Atrides turn to yield to thee. 3 
Raſh heat perhaps a moment might controul, 

Not break the ſettled temper of thy ſoul. 


Not but (my friend) tis ſtill the wiſer my 


To wave contention with ſuperior {way ; 690 
For ah! how few, who ſhould like thee offend, 


Like thee have talents to regain the friend? 
To plead indulgence, and thy fault atone, 


Suffice thy father's merits, and thy own : 


Gen'rous alike, for me, the fire and fon 695 


Have greatly ſuffer d, and have greatly done. 


yield; that all may know, my foul can bend, 
Nor is my pride preferi'd before my fiiend. _ 
He ſaid; and pleas'd his paſſion to command, 


Reſign'd the cou ſer to Noëmon's hand, 700 
Friend of the youthful chief: Himſelf content, 


The ſhining charger to his veſſel ſent. | 
The golden talents Merion next obtain'd 


The fifth reward, the double bowl, remain'd. 
Achilles this to rev'rend Neſton bears 705 
And thus the purpoſe of his gift declares. N 


Accept thou this, O ſacred fire! (he ſaid) 
In dear memorial of Patroclus dead; 


Dead, 


V. 707. Accept then this, © ſacred ſire.] The poet in mi 
opinion preſerves a great deal of decency towards this old hero 
and venerable counſellor : He gives him an honorary reward 
for his. ſuperior wiſdom, and therefore Achilles calls it debe, 
and not dap, a prize and not a preſent, The moral of He- 


mer is, that princes ought no leſs to honour and recompenle 
thoſe who excel in wiſdom and counlel, than thoſe who are ca- 


| Achilles, | 


we rr» }V fo wt 


pixeitt;  HOMER'SILIAD. 175: 

Dead, and for ever loſt Patroclus lies, | 

For ever ſnatch'd from our defiring eyes! 47S” 

Take thou this. token of a grateful heart, 

Tho! *tis-not thine to hurl the diſtant dart, 

The quoit to toſs, the pond*rous mace to wield, 

Or urge the race; or wreſtle on the field, 
Thy preſent vigour age has overthrown, - 715 

But left the glory of the paſt thy'own.' 

He ſaid, and plac'd the goblet at his fide ; © 

With joy, the venerable King reply'd. 5 
Wiſely and well, my ſon, thy words have pro v'd ; 

A ſenior honour'd, and a friend belov'd! 720 


Achilles, perhaps, had a double view in paying him this reſ- N 


pect, not only out of deference to his age, and wiſdom, but 
alſo becauſe he had in a manner won the prize by the advice he 
gave his ſon : So that Neftor may be ſaid to have conquered in 


do 


the perſon of Ant ilocbhus. Euftathius, 


V. 719. e are to Achilles.] This ſpeech is admira- 
e character of Neſter : He aggrandizes, . 


bly well adapted to t | 
Vith an infirmity peculiar to age, his own exploits; and one 
would think Horace had him in his eye, | | 
7 5 Laudatur tem peris acti K | 

| Se puero— 5 | 


Neither is it any blemiſh to the character of Neſtor, thus to be 
a little talkative about his own atchievements: To have de- 
ſcribed him otherwiſe, would have been an outrage to human 
nature, in as much as the wiſeſt man living is not free from the 


infirmities of man: and as every ſtage of life has ſome imper- | 


fection peculiar to itſelf. 


O A tpamedoy il x æusv. 
EAN ονν , νEe. 


el 


The reader may obſerve that the old man takes abundance 
of pains to give reaſons how his rivals came to be victors in the 


chatiot-race : He is very ſolicitous to make it appear that it 
Vas not through any want of ſkill or power in himſelf; And in 
my opinion Neſter is never more vain-glorious than in this reci- 
tal of his own diſappointment. | | 
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Too true it is, deſerted of my ſtrength, 5 
Theſe wither'd arms and limbs have fail'd at length, 
Oh! had I now that force l felt of yore, : 


Known thro' Buprafium and the Fylian ſhore ! 
Victorious then in ev'ry ſolemn game, 725 
Ordain'd to Anarynces mighty. name; x 
The brave Epeians gave my glory way, 


 Ztolians, Pylians, all reſign'd the day. 


J quell'd C ytamedes in fights of hand, | 
And backward hurPd Ancæus on the ſand, - 930 


_ Surpaſs'd Iphiclus in the ſwift career, 
_ Phyleus and Po ydorus, with the ſpear, 
The ſons of Actor won the prize of horſe, 
But won by numbers, not by art or. force: 


5 y | Por 


1.1 is ſor the ſame reaſon he repeats the words I have cited 


above: He obtrudes (by that repetition) the diſadvantages un 


der which he laboured, upon the obſervatien-of the reader, for- 


fear he ſhould impute the loſs of the victory to his want of 


$411, 5 | 
Nefter ſays that theſe Moliones overpowered him by their 
num ber. The criticks, as. Eu/tathius re marks, have la boured 
hard to explain this difficulty; they tell us a formal ſtory, that 
when Neſftcr. was ready to enter the liſts againſt theſe brothers, 
he objected againſt them as unfair advertaries, (for it mult be 
remembered, that they were monſters that grew together, and 


conſequently had four hands to Neſter's two) but the judge 
would not allow bis plea, but determined that as they grew to- 


gether, fo they ought to be conſidered as one man. 


* 


Others tell us, that they brought ſeveral chariots into the 
lifts, whoſe charioteers combined together in favour of Zuryius 


and Cteatus, theſe brother-monſters. 


Others ſay, that the multitude of the ſpectators conſpired do 


diſappoint Veſter. 3 


I thought it neceſſary to give my reader theſe. ſeveral cenjec- 
tures; that he might underſtand wby Neſtor ſays he was over. 
powered by Habe, or numbers; and alſo, becauſe it confirms 
my former oblervation, that Veſter is very careful to draw his 
own picture in the ſtrongeſt colours, and to ſhew it in che faireſt 
light. | 


b. Tv. H 0 N ER D 1 1 1 A b. 177 


50 the fam'd twins, impatient to ſurvey 735 
prize after prize by Neftor borne away, 
sprung to their car; and with united pains 
One laſh'd the i 9k while-one rul'd the reins. 

duch once I was ! Now to theſe taſks ſucceeds 
A younger race, that emulate our deeds ; 740 
i yield, alas! (to age who muſt not yield?) 

Tho” once the foremoſt hero of the field; 

Go thou, my ſon ! by gen'rous friendſhip led, 

With martial honours decorate the dead; 

While pleas'd-I take the gift thy hands oreſent, 748 
(Pledge of benevolence, and kind intert) 

Rejoic'd, of all the num'rous Greeks to ſee 
Not one but henours facred age and me: 

Thoſe due diſtinctions thou ſo well canſt pay, 5 
May the juſt Gods return another day; _ 750 | 
Proud of the Gift, thus ſpake the Full of Days : 15 
 Atbilles heard him, prouder of the praiſe. 

The prizes next are order'd- to the field, 

For the bold champions who the Ceπι wield, 
A ſtately mule, as yet by toils unbroxe,. 3 

Of fix years age, unconſcious of the yoke, 8 

Is to the Circus led, and firmly bound ; 

Next ſtands a goblet, maſly, large ad round. 

Achi.les riſing, thus: Let Greece excite « © ” 
Two heroes equal to this hardy fight; 760 
Who dares his foe with lifted arms provoke, 
Ardruſh beneath the long- deſcending ſtroke ?_ 

On whom Ap 7 o ſhall the palm. beitow, ' 

And whom the Gr-- As ſupreme by conqueſt know, 

This mule his dauntleſs labours ſhall repay ; 765 

The vanquiih'd bear the maſſy bowl away. LI 
This dreadful combat great Epeus choſe, . 

gh ver the croud, enormous bulk ! he roſe, 


H 5 | "Ale" 


And ſeiz'd the beaſt, and thus began t to ſay : 
Stand forth ſome man, to bear the bowl away! * 
(rice of his ruin:) For who dares deny 
This mule my right ? th? undoubted victor I. 
Others, tis own'd, in fields of battle ſhine, 5 
But the firſt honours of this fight are mine; | 
For who excels in al? Then let my foo 7 
Draw near, but firſt his certain fortune know, _ 
Secure, this hand ſhall his whole frame confound, 
Maſh all his bones, and all his body pound : 
So let his friends be nigh, a needful train | 
To heave the batter'd carcaſe off the plain, 780 
- The Giant ſpoke ; and in a ſtupid gaze 
The hoſt beheld bim, ſilent with amaze ! 
*Twas thou, Euryalus ! who durſt aſpire 
To meet his might, and emulate thy fire, 
The great Meciſtheus ; who in days of yore 783 
In Theban games the nobleſt trophy bore : 
(The games ordain'd dead Oedipus to grace) 
And ſingly vanquiſh'd the Cadmæan race. 
Him great Tydides urges to contend, 
Warm with the hopes of conqueſt for his friend, 790 
Officious with the cincture girds him round, 
And to his wriſt the gloves of death are bound. 
Amid the circle now each champion ſtands, 
And poiſes high in air his iron hands; 5 
With claſhing gantlets now they fiercely cloſe, 705 „ 
Their crackling jaws re- echo to the blows. 
Ard painful ſweat from all their members flows. 
At length Eycus dealt a weighty blow. 
Full on the cheek of his un wa ry foe; 
| Beneath that pond'rous arm's refiſtleſs _ _ . $00 


: Down drop. d he, nerveleſs, and extended la. 
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As a large fiſh, when winds and waters roar, | 
By ſome huge billow da ſli'd againſt the ſhore, | 
Lies panting : Not leſs batter'd with his wound, ; 
The bleeding hero panting on the ground. 805 * 
To rear his fallen foe, the victor lends, = 
Scornful, his hand; and gives him to his friends; 
Whoſe arms ſupport him, reeling thro' the throng, 
And dragging his diſabled legs along. 
Nedding, his- head hangs down, his ſhoulder o'er ; 810 
His mouth ard noſtrils pour the clotted gore; 
Wrapt round in miſts he lies, and loſt to thought 3 
Vis friends receives the bowl, too dearly bought. 
The third bold game Achilles next demands, 
And calls the Wreſtlers to the level ſands; 815 
A maſſy Tripod for the victor lies, I 
Of twice ſix oxen, its reputed price; 
And next, the loſer's ſpirits to reſtore, 
A female captive; valu'd but at four. 5 - 
Scarce did the chief the vig'rous ſtrife propoſe, 820 
When tow'r-like ax and Ulyſſes roſe. 
Amid the ring each nervous rival ſtands, 
Embracing rigid with implicit hands: 3 
e : --Cloſe-* 
v. 819. 4 female captive, valu'd but at four.) | cannot in 
civility neglc& a remark made upon this paſſage by Madam 
Dacier, who highly refents the affront put upon her ſex by the 
ancients, who ſet (it ſeems) thrice the value upon a Tripod as 
upon a beautiful female. ſlave: Nay, ſhe is afraid the value of 
Vvomen is not raiſed even in our days; for the ſays there are cu= 
_ ious perſons now living, who had rather have a true antique 
kettle, than the fineſt womanalive ; 1 conſel: 1 entircly agree 
with the Lady, and muſt impute ſuch opinions of the fair ſex to 
want of taſte in both ancients and moderns: The reader may 
remember that theſe Jr i pads were of no uſe, but madeentirely 
for ſhow; and conſequently the moſt ſatyrical critick could 


2 ſay, the Woman and Triped ought to have borne an equal! 
value. | 
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Below, their planted feet at diſtance fixt: | 
Like two ſtrong rafters, which the builder forms, 
Proof to the wintry winds and howling ſtorms, 
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Cloſe lock'd above, their heads and arms are mixt: 


825 


Their tops connected, but at wider ſpace 


Fix'd on the centre ſtands their ſolid baſe. 

| Now to the graſp each manly body bends; 

The humid ſweat from ev'ry pore deſcerds ; 
Their bones reſound with blows :- fides, ſhoulders, 


thighs, | - B 
Swell to each gripe, and bloody tumours riſe. 
Nor could Uh, for. his-art rencwn'd, 


Oi''erturn the ſtrength of Ajax on the ground; 3838 
Nor could the ſtrength of 4jax- overthrow bs: 
The watchful caution of his artful foe. 
While the long ſtrife evin tir'd the lookers-on, 
Thus to Us ſpoke great Telamon,, 
Or let me lift thee, Chief, or lift thou me: 850 
Prove we our force, and Jove the reſt decree. 
He ſaid; and ſtraining, heav'd him off the ground 
With matchleſs ſtrergth ; that time Ulyſſes found 
The ſtrength t' evade, and where the nerves combine 
His ankle ſtrook: The Giant fell ſupine: 845. 
 U';ſſes following, on his boſom lies; . 
Shouts of applauſe run ratt'ling thro' the ſKes. 


Ajax 


V. 826. Like teu ſtrong rafters, & c.] Iwill give the reader 
the words of Euſtalhius upon this ſimilitude, which very happily 
repreſents the wreſtlers in the poſture of wreſtling. Their heads 
leaned one againſt-the other, like the rafters that ſupport the 


roof of a houſe: at the foot, they are dis joined, and ſtand at a 


greater diſtance, which naturaliy paints the attitude of body ian 


ele two wrefilers, while they contend. for vickory. 


Ajax to lift, Nes next eſſays, 
He barely ſtir'd bim, but he could not raiſe ; 


His knee lock'd faſt; the foe's attempt deny'd ; 850 ; 


And grapling cloſe, they tumble fide by fide. 
Defil'd with honourable duſt, they roll, 
Still breathing ſtrife, and unſubdu'd of ſoul. : 
Again they rage; again to combat riſe; 


When great Achilles thus divides the prize. 8358 


| Your noble vigour, oh my friends, reſtrain ; 
Nor weary out your gen'rous ſtrength in vain, 
Ye both have won: Let others, whb excel, 

Now prove that proweſs you have prov'd fo well, 
The hero's words the willing chiefs obey, 860 
From their tir'd bodies wipe the duſt away, EE 
And, cloath'd anew, the following games ſurvey, Y 
And now fucceed the gifts, ordain'd to grace 

Ihe youths contending in the rapid race. 


A filver urn that full fix meaſures held, 865 


By none in weight or workmanſhip excelbd: 


V. $49» He barely flirr'd him, but he could not raiſe.] The 
poet by this circumſtance excellently maintains the character 


of Ajax, who has all along been deſcribed as a ſtrong, unwieldly 


warrior: He is ſo heavy that Ulyſſes can jcarce lift him. The 
worCs that follow. wilt bear a different meaning; either that 


Ajax locked his leg within that of Ulyſſes, or that Ulyſſes did 


it. Euſtaihius obſerves, that if Ajax gave Ulyſſes this ſhock, 


then he may be allowed to have ſame appearance of an equality 
in the conteſt; but if Uly/es gave it; then Ajax muſt be. ac- 
know ledged to have been foiled : But (continues he) it appear- 


ed to be other wiſe to Achilles, who was the judge of the field, 
and therefore he gives them an equal prize, becauſe they were 


equal in the conteſt, | 


Madam Dacier miſrepreſents Fuſtathius on this place, in 


faying be thinks it was Ulyſſes who gave the ſecon!1 ſtroke to 
Ajax, whereas it appears by the foregoing -note that he rather 


_ Ktermines other wife in conſent with the judgment given by 
Acbillet. e | 6 
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Lidonian artiſts taught the frame to ſhine, 
Elaborate, with artifice divine: 


Whence Tyrien ſailors did the prize tranſport, 


And gave to Thoas at the L:mnian port: 

From him deſcended good Euneus heir'd 

The glorious gift; and, for Lycaon ſpard, 
To lrave Patroclus gave the rich reward. 

| Now, the ſame hero's fun'ral rites to bree, . 

It frands the prize of ſwiftneſs in the race. 
A well- fed ox was for the ſecond plac'd ; 
And half a talent muſt content the laſt. 

Achilles riſing then beſpoke the train: 

Who hope the palm of ſwiftneſs to 1 


Stand forth, and bear theſe- * panes from the ( 
3830). 
The hero ſaid, and farting from his new, 


plain. 


Oil an 4jax riſes to the race; 

Des next, ard he whoſe ſpeed ſurpaſt 

His youthful equals, Neſtor's ſon the laſt. 

| Rang'd.in a line the ready racers ſtand : 

_ Pelides points the barrier with his hand; 
All ſtart at once; Oileis led the race; 

- The next Ulyſſes, meas' ring pace with pace; 
— Behind him, diligently cloſe, he ſped, 

As cloſely following as the running thread 


The ſpindle follows, and diſplays the charms 


Of the fair ſpinſter” s breaſt, and moving arms: 
Graceſul in motion thus, his foe he plies, 


And treads each footſtep ere the Cuſt can riſe :\ 
His glowing breath upon his ſhoulders plays: 


Th' admiring Greeks loud acclamations raiſe : 


870 


To him they give their wiſhes, hearts, ard eyes, 


And ſend their ſouls before him as he flies. 


WW + 
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Now three times turn'd in proſpect of the . 
The panting chief to Pallas lifts his ſou l: 90⁰ 
Aſſiſt, O Goddeſs ! (thus in thought he pray d) 
And, preſent at his thought, deſcends the Maid. 
Buoy'd by her heav'nly force, he ſeems to ſwim, 
And feels a pinion lifting eviylimb;. | ns 
All fierce and ready now the prize to gain, 908. 
Unhappy 4jax ſtumbles on the plain; 
( O'erturn'd by Pallas) where the flippiry ſnore 
Was clogg'd with ſlimy dung, and mingled gore. 
(The ſelf- ſame place beſide Patroclus pyre, 5 
Where late the ſlaughter'd victims fed the fire) 910. 
Reſmear'd with filth, and blotted o' er with clay, ; 
Obſcene to ſight, the rueful racer lay; 
"The well fed bull (the ſecond prize) he ard, 
And left the urn U'/yſjes' rich reward. 
Then graſping by the horn the mighty beaſt, 915 
The batfled hero thus the Greeks addreſt. 
Aecurſed fate! the conqueſt l forego z. 
A mortal I, a goddeſs was my foe: 
She urg'd ber fav'rite on the rapid way, XZ = 
And Pal as, not Ulyſſes, won the day. Es 920 
Thus ſourly wail'd he, ſputt'ring dirt and gore; 
A burt of nere echo'd. thro? the thore. 


25 dnt, 


V. got. Ah. O Gedde!, / 1 in * he. vera No- ; 
thing coüld be better adapted to the preſent circumſtance of 
Ulyycs than this prayer: it is ſhort, and ought to be ſo, becauſe 

the time would not allow-him..te make a longer; nay, he pre- 
fers this petition mentally, & zaTz O: all his faculties are 
ſo bent upon the race, that he does not call off his attention from 
it, even to ſpeak ſo ſhort a petition-as leven words, which com- 


prehend the whole of it: Such paſſ ages Ax theſe are inſtances os 
great judgment in the you, | 
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Antilochus, more hunyrous than the reſt, 

Fakes the laſt prize, and takes it with a jeſt. 0 
W hy with our wiſer elders ſhould we ſtrive? 925 = A 
The Gods ſtill love them, and they always thrive, | þ 
Ye ſee, to Ajax I muſt wield the prize; 


He to Uly/es, ſtill more ag'd and wife ; 
(A green 0.d age unconſcious of decays, | E. 
That proves the hero born in better days,) ; 03d - A 
Behold his vigourin this active race! a lev Y 
Achilles only boaſts a ſwifter pace.  _ þ 
For who can match Achilles? He who can, Y 


Muſt yet be more than hero, or than man. 

Ti effect ſueceeds the ſpeech. Pelides cries, 938 c 
Thy artful praiſe deſerves a better prize. | 1 
Nor Greece in vain ſhall hear. thy friend extoll'd; F 
Receive a talent of the pureſt gold, _ } 
The youth departs content. The hoſt admire 
The ſon of Ne/or, worthy of his ſire, 940 

| VVV Next © 


V. 924. And takes it withajeſt.) Antilochur comes off 
very well, and wittily prevents raillery ; by attributing the 
victory of his rivals to the protection which the Gods gave to 

age. By this he infinuatcs, that he.has ſomething to comfort 
himſelf with; (fer youth is better than the prize) and that he 
may pretend-hereafter to the {ame protection, ſince it is a pri- 
vilege of ſeniority. Dacter.. 83 | 5 
V. 933. Fer whe can atch Achilles ?] There is great art 
in theſe tranſient comphments to Achilles: That hero could 
not paſſibly ſhew+ his own ſuperiority in thoſe games by £0n- 
tending for any of the prizes, becauſe he was the exhibiter of 
the {ports : But Honer has ſound out a way to give him the 
victory in two of them. In the. chariot-race Achilles is repre- 
ſented as being able to conquer every opponent,.and though he 
fpeaks it himſelf, the poet brinęs it in f. happily, that be ſpeaks 
it without any indecency ; Arid in this place An i lacbus with a 
very good grace tes Achilles, that in the foot-race no one can 
diſpute the prize with him. Thus thigh Diomed and Ulyſſer = 
conquer in the charict and'foot-race, it is only becauſe Achille 
is not their antagoniſt. | | „ 
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Next theſe a buckler, ſpear and helm, he brings, 
Caſt on the plain the brazen burthen rings! 
Arms, which of late divine Sarpedon wore, 
| And great Patroclus in ſhort triumph bore. 


stand forth, the braveſt of our hoſt ! (be cries) 945 | 


Whoever dares deſerve ſo rich a prize, 
Now grace the lifts before our army's fight, 
And ſheath'd in ſteel, provoke his foe to * 
Who firſt the jointed armour ſhall explore, 


And ſtain his rival's mail with iſſuing gore 950 


The ſword Aſteropeus poſſeſt of old, 

(A Thracian blade, diſtin with ſtuds of gold,) 

Shall pay the ſtroke, and grace the ſtriker's ſide: 

Theſe arms in common let the chief divide: 

For each brave champion, when the combat ends, 955 
A ſumptuous banquet at our tent attends. 

Fierce at the word, uproſe great T ydeus' ſon, c 
And the huge bulk of 4jax Telamon, 

Clad in refulgent ſteel, on either hand, 


The dreadful chiefs amid the circle ſtand : 8 e 


| Low'rin 8 | 


„. 949. Who 60 the jointed armour ſhall explore 1 Some 
of the ancients have been ſhocked at this combat, thinking it a. 
barbarity that men in ſport ſhould thus contend for their lives; 


and therefore Ariſt:-phanes the Grammerian made this altera. 


lion in the verſes. 


Op xev mparog ß riſo Wg pb aa 
®0nn erevfdpuevc; d d knen, Ce. 


But it is evident that they entirely miſtook the meaning and 


intention of Achilles; for he that gave the firſt wound was to 
be accounted the victor. How could Achilles promiſe to enter» 
tain them both in his tent after. the combat, if he intended that 


one of them ſhould fall in it? This duel therefore was only a, 
trial of ſkill, and as ſuch ſingle combats were frequent in the 


wars of thoſe ages againſt adverſaries, ſo this was propoled only 


to ſhew the dexterity of the combatants ia that” exerciſe. 
Euſtat ius. | * 
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Low'ring they meet, tremendous to the ſight, 
| Each Argive boſom beats with fierce delight. 
Oppos'd in arms not long they idly ſtood, 


But thrice they clos'd, and thrice the charge renew'd. 


A furious paſs the ſpearof Ajax made 
Thro' the broad ſhield, but at the corſelet ſtayd: 
Not thus the foe : His jav'lin aim'd above 


9 


The buckler's margin at the neck he drove. 


But Greece now trembling for her hero's life, 
Bade ſhare the honours, and ſurceaſe the ſtrife. 970 
Vet ſtill the victor's due Tydides gains ny 
With hin the ſword and ſtudded belt remains. 
Then hurl'd the hero, thund'ring on the ground 

A maſs of iron, (an enormous round ) N 


| Whoſe weight and ſize the circling Greeks admire, 9) 


Rude from the furnace, and but ſhap'd by fire, 
This mighty Quoit Action wont to rear, 
And from his whirling arm diſmiſs'd in air: | 

The Giant by Achilles ſlain, he ſtow'd, 


Among his ſpoils, this memorable load, . 980 
„ N | For 
Fo. 971. Yet Hill the vidder': due Tydides gains.) Achilles 


in this place acts the part of a very juſt arbitrator; Tho! the 
combat did not proceed to a full ifſue, yet Diomed had evi- 


dently the advantage, and conſequently ought to be rewarded 
as victor, becauſe he would have been viRorious, had not the 


Greeks interpoſed, | | ; 
I could have wiſhed that the poet had given Ajaæ the prize 
in- ſome of theſe conteſts. He undoubtedly was a very gallant 
ſoldier, and has been deſcribed as repulſing a whole arm); 
yet in all theſe ſports he has been foilec. But perhaps the poet 


had a double view in this repreſentation, not only to ſhewy 


that ſtrength without conduct is uſually unſucceſsful, but alſo 
his deſign might be to compliment the Greeks his countrymen; 


by ſhewing that this Hjax, who had repelled a whole army of 


Trojans, was not able to conquer any one of the Grecian wore. 


thies : For we find him overpowered in three of theſe exer- 
ciſes. 52 | 5 8 | 
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For this he bids thoſe nervous artiſts vie, 

That teach the diſk to ſound along the ſky, 

Let him, whoſe might can hurl this bow], ariſe, 

Who fartheſt hurls it, take it as his prize: Þ 

If he be one, enrich'd with large domain 98g 

Of downs for flocks, and arable for grain, 

small ſtock of iron needs that man provide; 

His hinds and ſwains whole years ſhall be ſupply'd 

From hence: nor aſk the neighb'ring city's aid, 

For plough-ſhares, wheels, and all the rural trade. 990 
Stern Po'yp tes ſtept before the throng, N 

And great Leonteus, more than mortal ſtrong. 

Whoſe force with rival forces to oppoſe, 

Uproſe great L jo; up Epeus roſe, 


Each ſtood in order: Firſt Epzus threw; 5: 995- 
High o'er the wond'ring crouds the whirling circle flew. 


Leonteus next a little ſpace ſurpaſt, 5 
And third, the firength of god-like ia Pe 
O'er both their marks it flew ; till 3 flung 


From Folypœtes arm the Biere ſung: 1 1000 


Far, as a ſwain his whirling ſheephook throws, 
That diſtant falls among the ung cows, | 


3 ode. If be be one, a. Kc. The poet in this 


place ſpeaks in the ſimplicity of ancient times: The prodigi- 


ous weight and ſize of the Quoit is deſcribed with a noble 
plainneſs, peculiar to the oriental way, and agreeable to the 


manners of thoſe heroic ages. He does not ſet down the quan- | 
tity of this enormous piece of iron, neither as to its bigneſsnor 
Weight, but as to the uſe it will be of to him who ſhall gain 


it. We ſee from hence, that the ancients, in the prizes they 


Propoſed, had in view not only the honourable, but the uſeful ; 


2 Ceptive for work, a bull for tillage, a quoit for the proviſion = 
of iron. Beſides, it muſt be remembered that in thoſe times 


iron was very ſcarce; and a ſure ſign of this e is that 
their ar ms were braſs. Euſtath, Dakier, 
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| Their lots in ſcrib'd and forth the latter flew. 
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His friends (while loud applauſes ſhake che ſkies) 
With force conjoin'd heave off the weighty prize. 
Thoſe who in ſkilful archery contend 10k, 
He next invites the twanging. bow to bend: 

And twice ten axes caſt amidſt the round, 
(Ten double-edg'd, and ten that ſingly wound 3 
The maſt, which late a firſt-rate galley m__— Joid 
The hero fixes in the ſandy ſhore : 
To the tall top a milk-white dove they tie, 
The trembling mark at which their arrows fly, 
Whoſe weapon ſtrikes yon' flutt'ring bird, ſhall bear, 
Theſe two-edg'd axes, terrible in war: 04:4 200 
The ſingle, he, whoſe ſhaft divides the cord, 
He ſaid: Experienc'd Merion took the word; 

And ſkilful Teucer In the helm they threw 


So paſt them all the rapid circle flies : =) | 


Swift from the ſtring the ſounding arrow flies; z . 1020 
But flies unbleſt ! No grateful ſacrifice, | 
No firſtling lambs, unheedful ! didſt thou vow 
To Fhabus, patron of the ſhaft and bow. 
For this thy well-aim'd arrow, turn'd aſide, 3 
Err'd from the dove, yet cut the cord that ty'd : 1025 
A.- down the main-maſt fell the parted ſtring, 
And the free bird to heav'n diſplay'd her wing: 
Seas, ſhores, and ſkies with loud applauſe reſound, 
And Merion-eager meditates the wound . 
He takes the bow, direQs the ſhaft above, 1030 
And following with his eye the ſoaring. dove, 
Implores 


V. 1030, . takes the "on ) There baving been many. | 
editions of Homer, that of Mar ſeilles repreſents theſe two pou 
in archery as uſing two bows in the conteſt ; and reads the ver· 


| ſes thus, 


Emte* | 


2 
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Implores the God to ſpeed it thro? the ſkies, 
With vows of ürſtling lambs, and grateful facrifice. 
The dove, in airy circles as ſhe wheels, 
Amid the clouds the piercing arrow feels; 1035 
Quite thro' and thro? the point its paflage found, 
And at his feet fell bloody to the ground. 
The wounded bird, ere yet ſhe breath'd her laſt, 
With flagging wings alighted on the maſt, 
A moment hung, and ſpread her pinions there, 1040 
Then ſudden dropt, and left her life in air. 1 
From the pleas'd croud new peals of thunder riſe, 
And to the ſhips brave M rion bears the prize. 

To cloſe the fun'ral games, Achilles Jaſt 


A maſſy ſpear amid the circle plac'd, | 1045 


And ample charger, of unſullied frame, 
With flow” rs hi — wrought, not blacken'd yet by flame. 


For 


Emapalyne d are urpiime triln net” bipov 
Te; » iy yap yepoly N mine, we ifuvev. 


Our common editions follow the better alteration of Antina- | 


chus, with this only difference, that he reads it 
Efeiuot' cc Tg. And they, Eftipuot XE writer. | 


It is evident that theſe archers had but one bow, as they that 


threw the quoit had but one quoit; by theſe means the one had 
no advantage over the other, becauſe both of them ſhot with 
the ſame bow. So that the common reading 1 is undoubtedly the 
'beſt, where" the lines ſtand thus, | 


' Brnpycogaaes F d p "Mnpe/ns cfelcuot yeupde or Te&U*p28 
Tego, Grag dn 0650v EN TENLL og ig. Euſtath. 


This Teucer is the moſt eminent man for archery of any thro? 
the whole Iliad, yet he is here excelled by. Meriones : And the 


poet aſcribes bie miſcarriage to the negle& of invoking Apollo, ws 
the God of archery; whereas Meriones. who invokes him, is 
crowned with ſucceſs. There is an excellent moral in this paſ- 
ſage, and the poet would teach us, that without addrefling 
to heaven we cannot ſucceed: Meriones does not conquer 
becauſe he is the better er, but n he 1 is the better 


Man, 
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1, Umm 
For theſe he bids the heroes prove their art, 


W hoſe dext'rous ſkill direQs the flying dart, By 
Here too great Merion hopes the noble prize; 1050 T 
Nor here diſdain'd the King of men to riſe. . 595 


With joy Felides ſaw the honour paid, 
Roſe to the Monarch, and reſpe&ful ſaid. 

Thee firſt in virtue, as in pow'r ſupreme, _ 
O King of nations! all thy Greeks proclaim; 1053 
In ev'ry martial game thy worth atteſt, 
And know thee both their greateſt, and their beſt. 
Take then the prize, but let brave Merion bear 
This beamy ja v'lin in thy brother's war. 


Pleasd 


V. 1081. Vor bere diſdain d tbe King of men to riſe.) There 
is an admirable conduct in this paſſage; Agamemnon never con- 
tended for any of the former prizes, though of much greater 
value; ſo that he is a candidate for this, only to honour Patr:- 
cus and Achilles, The decency which the poet uſes both in the 
choice of the game, in which Agamemnin is about to contend, 
and the giving him the prize without a conteſt, is very remark-_ 
able: The game was a warlike exerciſe, fit for the general of 
an army; the giving him. the prize without a conteſt is a de- 
cency judiciouſly obſerved, becauſe no one ought to be ſuppoſed 
to excel the general in any military art: /gamemnon does 
| Juſtice to his own character, for whereas he had been repreſent- 
ed by Achilles in the opening of the poem as a covetout 
| perſon, he now puts in for the prize that is of the lealt 
value, and'generouſly gives even that to Talthybius, Eufic- | 
thigs. | | | = | 
As to this laſt particular, of Agamemnon's preſenting the char. 
ger to Talthybius, 1 cannot but be of a different opinion. It bad 
deen an affront to Achilles not to have accepted of his preſent 
on this occaſion, and I believe the words of Homer, 
e Tanbve i xhναν,ꝗ mepixanneg AON 


mean no more than he put it into the hands of this herald to 


carry it to his ſhips; Talihybius being by his office an attendat! 
upon Agamemnen. „ e | 
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Pleas d from the hero's lips his praiſe to hear, 1060 
The King to Merion gives the brazen ſpear 
But, ſet apart for ſacred uſe, commands 
The glitt'ring charger to T a/thybius' hands; 


192 ME MER S IIIA PD. Þ, NI. 
I. will be expected I ſhould here ſay ſolnething tend- 


ing to a compariſon, between the games of Homer 
and thoſe of Virgil. If J may own my private opini- 
on, there is in general more variety of natural inci. 
dents, and a more lively picture of natural paſſions, 
in the games and perſons of Homer. On the other 


hand, there ſeems to me more art, contrivance, 


gradation, and a greater pomp of verſe in thoſe of 
Virgil. The chariot-race is that which Homer has 
moſt laboured, of which Virgil being ſenſible, he 


judiciouſly avoided the imitation of What he could not 


improve, and ſubſtituted in its place the naval-courſe, 
or ſbip-race It is in this the Roman poet has em- 
ployed all his force, as if on ſet purpoſe to rival his 
maſter ; but it is extremely obſervable how conſtantly 
he keeps Homer in his eye, and 1s afraid to depart from 


his track, even when he had varied the ſubſect itſelf, 


Accordingly the accidents of the naval-courſe have 
a ſtrange reſemblance with thoſe of Homer's chariot 


race. He could not forbear at the very beginning to. 


draw a part of that deſcription into a fimile, Do not 


we fee he has Homer's Chariots in his head, by theſe 


lines? 
Non tam præcipites bijugo certamine campum 
Corr puere, ruuntque effuft carcere currus. 
Nec fic immiſhs aurige undantia lora 


 Concuſſere jugis, pronigue in verbera pendent. 


| Menelaus and Antilochus in the hollow way? Had the 
galley of Sergeſtus been broken, if the chariot of Fu- 


melus had not been demoliſhed ? Or Me ſibeus been 
caſt from the helm; had not the other been thrown 
from his ſeat ? Does not Mneſiheus exhort his rowels 


in the very words Aniilochus had uſed to his horſes ? 


Non jam prima pelo Mneſtheus, neque vincere cer io. : 
| Duanguam O] ſed ſuperent quibus hoc 1 dediſti; 
| „ | | | Za tremos. 


En. v. 14þ 


What is the encounter of Cloanthus and Gyas in the 
ſtrait between the rocks, but the ſame with that of 


1. xx111, HOMER'S ILIAD. 193 
Extremos pudeat rediiſſe] hoc vincite, cives, 
Et protubite nefas . 

| "ExafBr'ov, *% S vii ith ragii a. 

H Tor U Nie ie BTL xENEUG 

Tudz ide inmrorcs Taippoves, ode Ahn 
Niv apets ra = | 5 5 

inns; FT *alpeidao xx àvele, unde A f? 

| KapmuNipawy, A © pa i ,ꝭji xa 
Ain one £508 c 1 i Re 
Upon the whole, the deſcription of the ſea-race 1 
think has the more poetry and majeſty, that of the 
chariots more natural and lively incidents. There is 
nothing in Virgil ſo pictureſque, fo animated, or 
which ſo much marks the charaQers, as the epiſodes 
of Antilochus and Menelaus, Ajax and Idomeneus, 
with that beautiful interpoſition of old Neftor, (fo na- 
turally introduced into an affair where one fo little ex- 
pets him) On the other ſide, in Virgil the deſerip- 
tion itſelf is nobler ; it has ſomething more wotthy the 
preſence of princes and great perſons. 555 
In three other games we find the Roman poet con- 
tending openly with the Grecian. That of the Cœſtus 
is in a great part verbal tranſlation : But it muſt be 
owned in favour of Virgil, that he has varied from 
Homer in the event of the combat with admirable _ 
judgment, and with an improvement of the moral. 
Ezzus and Dares are deſcribed by both poets as vain 
boaſters ; but Virgil, with more poetical juſtice, pu- 
niſhes Dares for his arrogance, whereas the pre ſuup- 
tion and pride of Epëus is rewarded by Homer. 
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On the contrary, in the foot-race, I am of opinion 


that Homer has ſhewn more judgment and morality | 
than V/ /. Niſus in the latter is unjuſt to his ad- 
f verfary in favour of his friend Euryalus; fo that Eury- 
* alus wins the race by palpable fraud, and yet the poet 
= gives him the firſt prize; whereas Homer makes Uly/Jes 
= Vittorious, purely thro the miſchance of Ajax, and 


his own piety in invoking Minerva, 
The ſhooting is alſo a direct copy, but with the ad- 
| Uitton of two circumſtances which make a beautiful 


'; Vol, IV. ES gradation. 
** | 
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gradation. In Homer the firſt archer cuts the fry 
that held the bird, and the other ſhoots him as he j: 
3nounting. In Virgil the firſt only hits the mat 
which the bird was fixed upon, the ſecond cuts the 
ſtring, the third ſhoots him, and the fourth to vaunt 
the tfrength of his arm directs his arrow up to heaven, 
Where it kindles into a flame, and makes a prodigy. 
IT bis latt is certainly ſuperior to Homer in what they 
call the u onder ful: But what is the intent or effed of 
this prodigy, or whether a reader is not at leaſt as 
much ſurprized at it, as at the maſt unreaſonable part 
in Homer, I leave to thoſe criticks who are more in- 
 clined to find faults than Jam: Nor ſhall I obſerre 
upon the nary. literal imitations in the Roman poet, to 
object againſt which were to derogate from thoſe fine 
paſſages. which Yirgil-was:fo very ſenſible of, that he 
was reſolved to take them, at any rate, to himſelf, - 
TL̃ here remain in Homer three games untouched by 
Virgil, the wreſiling, the, ſing e combat, and the Diſcus. 
In Virgil there is oniy the Luſus Trojæ added, which 
is purely his own, aud n-uſt be confeſſed to be inimi- 
table; I don't know whether I may be allowed to ſay, 
it is worth all thoſe three of ome r? 
I could not forgive myſelf it I omitted*to mention 
in this place-the funeral games in the ſixth Thebaid of 
Statius; it is by much the moſt beautiful book of that 
poem. It is very remarkable, that he has followed 
Homer thro' the whole courſe of his games: There is 
the chariot-race, the fool race, the Diſcus, the. Ca. ſus, 
the wreſtling, the ſingle combat, (which is put off in 
the ſame manner as in Homer) and the ſhooting ; which 
laſt ends (as in Virgil) with a prodigy: Yet in the 
particular deſcriptions of each of theſe games this 
poet has not borrowed from either of his predeceſſors, 
and his poem is ſo much the worſe for it. 
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| : The ARGUMENT. 


| NO The e of the be Top of Hector. 


22 * 


8 | Tur E Gods deliberate abet the redempticn 71 Hedor', boty, 

| | Jupiter ſends Thetis to Achilles to diſpoſe him for the reſtoring 

[. it, and Iris to Priam, to encourage him to go in perſon, and trea | 

5 for it. The old King, notwithſlanding the remonſtrancei of bis | 
| Queen, makes ready for the journey, te which he is encouraged by 


wx Omen from Jupiter. He ſets forth in his chariat, with a 
ag gen loaded with preſents under the charge of 1dzus the be- 
rald. Mercury deſcends-in the ſhape of a young man, and cen · 
du&ts him to "the pavilion of Achilles. Their ronverſation on the 
way. Priam finds Achilles at bis table, caſts himſelf at his fen, 

| and begs for the body of his fon; Achilles, moved woith compaſ- 
| fon, grants bis requeſt, detains him one night in his tent, and the 

| next morning ſends kim back with the body : The Trojans run out 

| to meet him, The lamentation of Andromache, Hecubs, and 
| 4 Helen, with the . of the funeral. 


| The time 19 twelve days 5 is employed i in this bock, while the 
Jody of Hector lies inthe tent of Achilles. And as many mote 
are ſpent in the truce allied for his interment. | The ſcene 1s 
5 dein Achilles 5 N and partly in Th ) | 


LEY 


TWNTVY- TouRTH BOOK 


OP THE 


Now from the finiſh'd games the Grecian band 
| Feek their black ſhips, and clear the crouded ſtrand : 
All ſtretch'd at eaſe the genial banquet ſhare, 

And pleaſing ſlumbers quiet all their care. 

Not ſo Achilles: He, to grief refign'd, 

His friend's dear image preſent to his mind, 
Takes his ſad couch, more unobſerv'd to weep, 
Nor taſtes the gifts of all-compoſing ſleep ; 

| Reſtleſs he roll'd around his weary bed, 


And all his ſoul on bis Patroclus fed : © . 


* 


I be form ſo pleaſing, ard the heart ſo kind, 
That youthful vigour, and that manly mind, 


W hat toils they ſhar'd, what martial works they 


wrought, 
What ſeas they meaſurd, and what fields they ſought ; 


"RJ All 


V. 14. What ſeas they meaſur'd, &c.] There is ſomething - 
very noble in theſe ſentiments of Achilles: He does not recol- 
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; All paſs'd before him in remembrance dear, 15 
Thought follows thought, and tear ſucceeds to tear. 
And now ſupine, now prone, the hero lay, | 
Nou ſhifts his ſide, impatient for the day: 

Then ſtarting up diſconſolate he goes 


Wige on the lonely beach to vent his woes. 20 


There as the ſolitary mourner raves, 

The ruddy morning riſes o'er the waves: 
Soon as it roſe, his furious fteeds he join'd;;. 
The chariot flies, and Hector trails behind. 


Was He@or dragg'd, then huriy'd to thertent. 
There ſleep at laſt o'ercomes the hero's eyes; 

While foul in duſt th' unhonour'd careaſe lies, 
But not deſerted by the pitying ſkies 


companions : Thus the poet on all occaſions admirably ſuſtains 


| the character of Achilles; when he. played vpon the harpin the 
ninth book, he ſung the aichievements of kings; and in this 
place there is an air of greatneſs in his very ſorrows : Achilles. 


is as much a hero when he weeps, as when he fights, __ 
This paſſage in Homer has not eſcaped the cenſure of Plat, 
who thought ita diminution to his character to be thus tranſ- 
ported with grief; but the objection wilt vaniſh, if we remem- 
ber that all the paſſions of Achilles are in the extreme; his na- 


Lure is violent, and it would have been an outrage to his gene- 
ral character to have repreſented him as mourning moderately: 


for his friend. Plato ſpoke more like a philoſopher than a cri- 


tick when he blamed the behaviour of Achilles as unmanly: 
| Theſe tears would have ill become Plato, but they are graceful / 


in Achilles. 5 35 „ 
Be ſides, there is ſomething very inſtructi ve in this whole re- 
preſentation, it ſhews us the power of a ſincere friendſhip, and 
loftens and recon; mends the character of Achilles; the violence 
he uſed towards his enemy is alleviated by the fincerity he ©» 
preſfes towards his friend; he is a terrible enemy, but an amine 
ble friend. | | 9 | 


For 
lect any ſoft momente, and tenderneſſes that kad paſſed between 
h im and Patreclus, but he revolves the many difficulties, the 
to ils by land, and the dangers by ſea, in which they had been 
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— 
U rid. Hon FAI II 145. 199 
For Pla bus watch'd it with ſuperior care, 30 


Preſerv'd from gaping wounds, and tainting air; 

And ignominious as it ſwept the field, 1 

Spread o'er the ſacred corſe his golden ſhield. 

All heav'n was mov'd, and Hermes will'd to go | 

By ſtealth to ſnatch him from th” inſulting foe: 357 

But Mept ne this, and Pallas this devies, © . 

And th! unrelenting Empreſs of the ſkies : 
l 2a . 5 Deer 


v. 30. Fir Phœbus watch'd it, &c.] Euftathins ſays, that by 
this ſhield of Apollo are meant the clouds that are drawn up by 
the beams of the ſun, which cooling and qualifying the ſultri- 
neſs of the air, preſerved the body from deeay : But perhaps 
| the poet had ſomething farther in his eye when he introduced | 
Aprlle upon this occaſion + Apollo is a phyſician and the God 
of medicaments; if therefore Achilles uſed any arts to pre- 
ſerve Hector from decay, that he might be able the longer to 
inſult his remains, . Apel may properly be ſaid to protect it 
with his Zgrs, 3 ron We, =, 
V. 36. But Neptune this, and Pallas this denies.] It is with 
excellent art that the poet carries on this part of the poem: he 
ſhews that he could have-contrived another way to recover the 
body of Hector, but as a God is never to be introduced but when 
human mcans fail, he rejedas the interpoſition of Mercury, 
makes uſe of ordinary methods, and Priam redeems his ſon: 
This gives an air of probability to the relation, at the ſame 
tune that it advances the glory of Achilles; for the great- - 
eſt of his enemies labours to purchate his favour, the Gods 
bold a conſultation, and a King becomes his ſuppliant. La- 
flathius. „ e 1 | 
Thoſe ſeven lines, from Ksar d' wrprreoxoy Maynoouny 
ay have been thought ſpurious by ſore of the ancients ; 
They judged it as an indecency that the Goddeſs of wiſdom and 
Achilles thould be equally inexorable; and that it was below | 
the majeſty of the Gods to be ſaid to ſteal. Beſide, ſay they, 
bad Homer been acquainted with the judgment of Paris, he 
would undoubtedly have mentioned it before this time in his 
poem, and conſequently tha't ſtory was of a later invention: 
And Ariſtarchus affirms that Ma Noc is a more modern word, 
and never known before the time of He/iad, who ules jt when 
be (peaks of the daughters of Prælus; then adds, that it is ap- 
Propriated to bguity the incontinence of women, and cane - 
| | | | „ 
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E er ſinee that day implacable to Troy, 
What time young Paris, ſimple ſhepherd boy, 
Won by deſtructive luſt (Reward obſcene) 
Their charms rejected from the Cyprian Queen, 

But when the tenth celeſtial morning broke, 
To heav'n aſſembled, thus 4po/lo ſpoke. 

_ Vopitying powers! how oft” each holy fane 
Has Hector ting'd with blood of victims fan? 45 
And can ye ſtill his cold remains purſue? 8 
Still grudge his body to the Trojan view? 
Deny to conſort, mother, ſon, and ſire, 
The laſt fad honours of a fun'ral fire? 
ls then the dire Achilles all your care? 50 
That iron heart, inflexibly ſevere; 0 


B. XX l Vir 


40 | 


A lion, 


not be at all applied to men: Therefore others read the laſt 


ey yy . r SS) > TT IDW Ow 


"BH & xexapioutva Top wine: „ 
Theſe obſections are entirely gathered from Euſtathiut; to 
Which we may add, that Macrobius ſeems to have been one of 
thoſe who rejected theſe verſes, ſince he affirms that our author 
ne ver mentions the judgment of Paris. It may be anſwered, 
thet the blence of Homer in the foregoirg part of the poem, a 
to the judgment of Paris, is no argument that he was igno- 
rant of that ſtory: Perhaps he might think it moſt proper to 
unfold the cauſe of the deſtruction of Troy in the concluſion of 
the Ilias; that the reader ſeeing the wrong done, and the puniſh- - 
ment of that wrong immediately following, might acknowledge 
the juſtice of it. „ 3 
The ſame reaſon will be an anſwer to the objection relating 
to the anger of Palla: Wiſdom cannot be. ſatisfied without 
Juſtice, and conſequently Pallas ought not to ceaſe from veſent- 
ment, till Trey has ſuffered the deſerts of her crimes. > 
I cannot think that the obje ction about the word Max Re 
is of any weight ; the date of words is utterly uncertain, and 
as no one hs been able to determine the ages of Homer and 
Heficd, ſo neither can any perſon be afſured that ſuch words 
were not in uſe in Homer's days. | e | 
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3. IIv. HOMER's IIIAD. 201 


A lion, not a man, who ſlaughters wide 

In ſtrength of rage and impotence of pride, 

Who haſtes to murder with a ſavage joy, | 
 Invades around, and breathes but to deftroy. 55 
Shame is not of his foul ; nor underſtood, G 

The greateſt evil and the greateſt good.  - 
Still for one loſs he rages unreſign'd, 5 
Repugnant to the loſs of all mankind; . 
To loſe a friend, a brother, or a fon, 60 
Heav'n dooms each mortal, and its will is done: 

A while they ſorrow, then diſmiſs their care; 

Fate gives the wound, and man is born to bear. 

But this infatiate the commiſſion given | 
By fate, exceeds; and tempts the wrath of heav'n, 65. 
Lo how his rage diſhoneſt drags along 
Hector's dead earth, inſenſible of wrong! 

Brave tho? he be, yet by no reaſon aw'd, 

He violates the laws of Man and God. = 
If equal honours by the partial ſkies _ 70 
Are doom'd both heroes, (Juno thus replies) 

If Thetis' ſon muſt no diſtinction know, 2 

Then hear, ye Gods! the Patron of the B.-. 

But Hector only boaſts a mortal claim, 
His birth deriv ing from a mortal dame: 75 


1 * Achilles 


V. $2. A'lion, not a nan, &c | This is a very formal con- 
demnation of the morals of Actilles, which Homer puts into the 
mouth of a God. One may ſce from this alone that he was far 
from deſigning his hero a virtuous character; yet the poet art- 
fully introduces Apollo in the midſt of his reproaches, inter- 
mingling the hero's praiſes with his blemiſhes ; Brave tho? he 
be, &e. Thus what is the real merit of Achilles is diſtinguiſh- 
ed from what is blameable in his character, and we ſee Apollo | 
or the God of wiſdom, is ge leſe impartial wan jult in ys re» 
preſenta tion of Achilles. T 

2 e. 


2 Ul 


4 w 


eclor deſerves, of all the. Trojan race: 


202 HOMER'SILIA D. k. xxiv. 

Achilles of your own ætheriab race 99 55 
Springs from a Goddefs, by a man's embrace ; 

(A Goddeſs by oui ſelf to Peleus giv'n, 

A man divine, and Choſen friend of bent n), 
To grace thoſe nuptials, from the bright abode 80 

Yourſelves were preſent; where this Minftrel-God 
(Well-pleas'd to ſhare the feaſt,) amid the quire 

Stood proud to hymn, and rune his youthful lyre. 

T ben thus the Thund'rer checks th'imperial dame: Y. 
Let not thy. wrath the court of heav'n inffame; 0 | 
Their merits, nor their honours are the fame. 1 
But mine, and ev'ry God's peculiar grace. 


Still on our ſhrines his grateful off'rings lay, . 

(The only honours men to Gods can pay) 90 
Nor ever from our ſmoaking altar ceas'd | — 

IJ be pure libation, and the holy feaſt 
Heer by ſlealth to ſnatch the corſe away, 

We will not: Thetis guards it night and day. 5 
But haſte, and. ſummon to our courts above 98. 
The azure Queen: let her perſuaſion move 
Her furious fon ſrom Priam to receive 

The proffer d ranſom, and the corſe to leave. 

He added not: And Iris from the ſkies, 
Swift as a whirlwind on the weſſage flies, 100 
Meteorous the face of Ocean ſweeps, 

Refulgent gliding o'er the ſable decps. 

Between where Samos wide his foreſts. ſpreads, 

And rocky Imbrus lifts its pointed. heads, 
Down plur g. d the: maid.; - (the parted.waves reſound) 
She plung'd, Ang ant ſhot the dark profound. 1060 
As bearing death in Me fallacious bait,. | 
From the bent angle ſinks the Maden warb 


= 


* IIIT. HOMER'S IIIA b. 


80 paſs'd the Goddeſs thro? the cloſing wave, 
Where Theris ſorrow'd in her ſecret cave: 

There plac'd amidſt her melancholy train 

(The blue-hair'd ſiſters of the facred main) 

Penſive ſhe fate, revolving fates to come; 

And wept her god-like ſon's appreaching doom. 

Then thus the Goddeſs of the painted bow. 115 

Ariſe! O Thelis, from thy ſeats below. 

'Tis Fove that calls. And why (the dame replies ) 

Calls Je his Thet.s to the hated ſkies? + 
Sad object as I am for heav' nly ſight! 

Ah! may my forrows e ver ſhun the light! ; 
Howe'er be heav'n's almighty Sire obey'd —— 
| She ſpake, and veil'd her head in fable thade; | 
Which, flowing long, her graceful perſon clad ; 
| And forth the Med e me. OD 


- 


3 


Then 


V. 114. Gl avept zer Ged-bibe- fas? approaching doom] | 
Theſe words are very artfully inſerted by the port. The poem. 
could not proceed to the death: of- Achilles without breaking -: 
the action; and therefore to ſatiefy the curioſity of the reader 
concerning the fate of this great man, he takes care to inform 
us that his life draws to a period, and as it were celebrates his : 

funeral before his death. | 

Such circumſtances as.theſe preatly raiſe the character >" 
Achilles, be is to truly valiant, that tho? he knows he muſt fall 
beforc Troy, yet he. does not abtain fromthe war, but cou ra- 
geoully! meet his death: And here. think it proper to inſert 
an obſervation that ought to have been made before, which i is, 
that Acſilles did not know that Hecter was: to fall by his hand; 
if he had known it, where would have been the mighty courage i 
in engaging him in a ſingle combat, in which he was ſure to 
conquer? The contrary of this is evident from the words of - 
Klee to Hector * before the combat. 
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28 


Ka? A 


Then thro? the world of waters they repair 125 
(The way fair Iris led) to upper air. | 
The deeps dividing, o'er the coaſt they riſe, 

And touch with amm flight the ſkies. 
There in the light ning's blaze the Sire they found, 


And all the Gods in ſhining ſynod round. 1 30 


Thetis approach'd with anguiſh in her face, 
( Minerva riſing gave the mourner place) 
Ev'n Juno ſought her ſorrows to conſole, 
And offer'd from her hand the Nectar bowl : 


| She taſted, and reſign'd it: Then began 135 


. ſacred Sire of Gods and mortal man: 
Thou conbſt, fait Theris, but with grief 0 ercaſt, 

| Maternal ſorrows,.. Jong, ab long to laſt! 

Suffice, we know and we partake thy cares: 


But yield to Fate, and hear what Jove oF | 140 


Nine days are paſt, fince all dhe court above 
* Ae. $ canſ PRIDE the ear of Jeve; 


. gs E | Twas: 


+ A , * * 
Js 


v. 141. Nine Arn are 70 — the caurt 8 &.] It 


may be thought that ſo many interpofitioris' of the Gods, ſuch 


meſſages from heaven to earth, and down to the ſeas, are need- | 


leſs machines; ; and it may be imagined that it is an offence 


againſt probability that ſo many Deities ſhould be employed to 


- pacify AchiHes: But 1 am of opinion that the poet conducts 


_ the whole affair with admirable judgment. The poem is now 
almoſt at the concluſian, and Acbilles is to paſs from a ſlate of 


an almoſt inexorable-reſegtment to. a ſtate of perfect tranquil 
Hty ; ſuch a change could not be brought about by human 
means ; Achilles is too ſtubborn td obey any thing leſs than a 


| Whole Grecian army to return to the battte ; So that it ap- 


| pears that this machinery was neceſſary, and conſequently * 


beauty to the poem. 
It may be further added, that theſe ſeveral incidents pro- 


ceed from Fapntet : It is by his appointment that ſo many 


Gods ate . 2 one tv attend Achilles, By theſe means Ju- 


God: This is evident from his rejeQiog the perſuaſion of the 


3. IXIV. HOMER'S IIIA D. 20g 


'Twas voted, Hermes from his god-like foe 
By ftealth ſhould bear him, but we wilPd not ſo: 


We will, thy ſon himſelf the corſe reſtore, 145 


And to his conqueſt add the glory more, 
Then hye thee to him, and our mandates bear 
Tell him he tempts the wrath of heay'n too far: 
Nor let him more (our anger if he dread) 


Vent his mad vengeance on the ſacred dead: 150 


But yield to ranſom and the father's pray'r. 
The mournful father I ſhall prepare, 

With gifts to ſue ; and offer to his hands: 
Whate' er his r aſks, or heart demands. 


His word the filver-footed Queen attends, 155 


And from Olympus” ſnowy tops deſcends, 

| Arriv'd, ſhe heard the voice of loud lament, 
And echoing groans that ſhook the lofty tent. 
His friends prepare the victim, and diſpoſe 


Repaſt unheeded, while he vents his woes. bk | 169 


The Goddeſs ſeats her by her penſive fon, 
She 8 his hand, and Want thus —_ 


piter „ fulfills * promiſe PIRATES in the firſt book, of his” 


nouring the ſon of Thetis, and Homer excellently ſuſtains his 
character by repreſenting the inexorable Achilles as not part- 


ing with the body of his mortal enemy, but by the immediate 
command of Jupiter. 


I the poet had 3 theſe incidents merely by 8 


means, or ſuppoſed Achilles to reſtore the body of Hector en- 
tirely out of compaſſion, the draught had been unnatural, be- 
cauſe unlike Achilles : Such a violence of temper was not to 
de pacified by ordinary methods. Beſides, he has made uſe of 


the propereſt perſonages to carry on the affair; for who could 
be ſuppoſed to have fo great an influence upon "Achilles as + tis 


own mother, who is a goddeſs ? 
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Ho long, unhappy ! ſhall thy ſorrows flow 2 
And thy heart waſte with life-conſuining woe ? 


Mindleſs of food, or Love, whoſe pleaſing reign 165 


Sooths weary life, and ſoftens human pain. 
O ſnatch the moments yet within thy pow'r, 
Na long. to live, indulge the am'rous hour! 


de tranſlated literally, it muſt be rei 


it was a common way of exprefling a deep ſorrow; and Py. 
thagoras vies it in this ſcaſe, pen aadiecy xapd;av, that. is, grieve 


net-excefiively, let not ſorrow. make too great.an impreflion - 


upon thy heart. Enſtathius. 


V. 168.—Indulge the am*rous hour !} The ancients (ſays 
Euſtullius) rejected theſe verſes becauſe of the.indecent idea. 
they convey ; The.goddeſsin pla in, terms adviſes Achilles to 90 


to bed to his miſtreſs ,and tells him a woman will-be a comfort, 


| The good biſhop is of opinion, that they ought to be rejected, 
but the reaſon; he gives is as extraordinary as that of Thet's ; _ 
| Soldicrs, ſays he, have more occaſion for ſome thing to 


ſtrengthen themſelves with, than. for women: And this is 


| the reaſon, continues he, why wreltlers are forbid. all commerce 


with that ſex during the whole time of their exerciſe, _ 


 Dipnyfius of Halicarnaſſus endeavours - to: jultify Homer, by 
obſerving that this advice of Th:itswas not given him to induce . 
him to any wantonneſs, but wa- intended to indulge a nobler 


paſſion, his defire of glory: She adviſes him to go to that cap- 
tive who was reſtored to him in a publick manner, to latisfy his: 


honour : To that-:captive, the-detention of whom had been ſo 
great a puniſhment to the whole G:ecianarmy-: And therefore 
Thetis uſes a very-proper motive to comfort hei ſon by adviſing 


| him to gratify at once both his love and his glory. 


Plutarch has likewiſe laboured in Homer's Juſtification ; he 
obſerves that the poet has ſct' the picture of Achilles in thisplace- 


in a very fair ang ſtrong point of light: Tho? Aebilles had ſo 


lately received his beloved Bryrſers from the hands of Aganen- 
vn. tho' he knew that his own life drew toa ſudden period, yet the 
hero prevails over the lover, and he does not haſte to indulge his 


love : he does not lament Patroc'us like a common man by 


neglecting the duties of life, but he abltains IHE 


Lö! 


V. 164. Au thy heart waſte with life-conſuming ae. 
This expreſſion in the original 1 particular. Were itto 

| ered, how long wilt thou 
eat, ar prey-u on thy (wn heart by theſe ſorrows ? And it ſeems . 


* XXIV. HOMER's ILTAD. 207 


| Lo! Fove himſelf (for Fove's command I bear) 
Forbids to tempt the wrath of heav'n too far, - 170 
No longer then (his fury if thou dread) _ * 
Detain the relicks of great Hector dead; 
Nor vent on ſenſeleſs earth thy vengeance vain, 
But yield to ranſom, ard reſtore the ſlain. . 
To whom Achil'es : Be the ranſom giv n, 179 
And we ſubmit, ſince ſuch the will of heaven. 


a . * — 2 57 - Ka 1 
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While 


by an exceſs of ſorrow, and the; love of his miſtreſs is loſt in 
that of his friend... e Tf TOI) 2 
This obſcrvation excellently juſtifies Achilles, in not indul- 
ging himſelf with the: company of his miſtreſs : The hero in- 
dæed prevails ſo much over the lover, that Tketis thinks herſelf + 
obirged to recal Briſeis, to his memory. Yet ſtill the inde- 
cency remains. Aﬀ that can be ſaid in favour of Therts is, that 
the was mother ta Achilles, and conſequently. might take che 
greater freedom with her ſon. 5 


Madam Dacier diſapprovesof both the former obſervations: 

She has recourſe to the lav fulneſs of ſuch a praciee between 

Achilles and Briſeis; and. becauſe ſuch commerces in thoſe . 
times. were-reputed honeſt; therefore ſhe thinks. the advice is, 
decent: The marricd ladies are obliged togher for this obſer- 


la ſnort, | am- of opipitWthat this paſfage outrages decency; 
and *tis a ſign of ſome weaknels to have ſo much occaſion of 
juſtification, Indeed: the whole paſſage is capable of a ſerious. 
Lonftruction, and of ſuch a ſenſe as a mother-might expreſs to 
her ſon with decency: And than it will run thus: Why art 
thou, my ſon, thus .aifiQed ? W'hy thus reſigned to ſor- 
*.row.? Can neither ficep nor love divert you? Short is thy: 
date of life, ſpend it not all in weeping, but allow ſome part 
doof it to love and pleaſure !'? © But ſtill the indecency, lies in. 
| the manner of the expreſſion, which mull be allowed to be 
almoſt obſcene, (for ſuch is the word wicſtob miſeeri) all that 
can be ſaid- in defence of it is, that as we are not competent 
Judges of what ideas words might carry in Homer's time, ſo 
we ought not entirely to condemn him, becaule-it is poſſible 
the exprefſion might not ſound Jo indecently in ancient, as in 
modern ears. TT 550 | 
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206 HO M ERS IL IAD. B. Ax. 


How long, unhappy ! ſhall thy ſorrows flow? 
And thy heart waſte with life-confuming woe? 


Mindleſs of ſood, or Love, whoſe pleafing reign 16; 


Sooths weary life, and ſoftens human pain. 
O ſnatch-the moments yet within thy pow'r, 
Noi long: to live, indulge-the am'rous hour! 


This expreſſion in the original is very particular, Were it to 


de tranflated literally, it muſt be rendered, how long wilt thou 
eat, or prey u on thy 2won heart by theſe ſorrows ? And it ſeems. 


it was a common way of expreſfing a deep ſorrow ; and Py. 
_ Fhageras uſes it in this ſcaſe, pen aadicey xapdiav, that. is, grieve 


net-excefively, let not {orrow...make too great.an impreſſion 


upon thy heart. Enſtathius | 


V. 168, —Indalge the am*rous bour 1 1 The ancients (ſays | 
Euſtullius) rejected theſe verſes becaule of the.indecent idea... 
they convey ; The.goddeſsin plaingterms adviſes Achille, to go 


to bed to his miſtreſs ,and tells him a woman will be a comfort. 


The good biſhop is of opinion, that they ought to be rejected, 
but the reaſon. he gives is as <xtraordinary:as that of het: 
Soldiers, ſays he, have more occaſion for ſomething to. 


ſtrengthen themſelves with, than. for women: Aud this is 


the reaſon, continues he, why wreltlers are forbid. all commerce 


with that ſex during the whole time of their exerciſe, 


d { 


Diznyfius of Halicarnaſſus endeavours to jultify Homer, by 
obſerving that this advice of Th:trs-was not given him to induce . 
bim to any wantonneſs, but wa intended to indulge a nobler 


paſſion, his deſire of glory: She adviſes him to go to that cap- 
tive who was reſtored to him ina publick manner, to ſatisfy his- 


honour: To that captive, he detention of whom bad becn ſo 
great a puniſhment to the whole C. e cian army-: And therefore 
Fhetis uſes a very proper motive to comfort her ſon by adviſing 


him to gratify at once both his love and his glory. 


Plutarch has likewiſe laboured in Homer's juſtification ; he 


obſerves that the poet has ſet the picture of Achilles in this place 


in a very fair and ſtrong point of light ; Tho' Hebilles had lo 


lately received his beloved Byrſers from the hands of Againtin- 
vu. tho' he knew that his own life drew toa ſudden period, yet the f 
hero prevails over the lover, and he does not haſte to indulge his 


love : he does not lament Patroc'us like a common man b) 


neglecting the duties of life, but he ahſtains nnn, 


e 1 
v. 164. And thy heart ꝓaſte with life-conſuming we.) 
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Lo! Fove himſelf (for Jowe's command I bear) 
Forbids to tempt the wrath of heav'n too far, 170 
No longer then (his fury if thou dread) 
Detain the relicks of great Hector dead; 

Nor vent on ſenſeleſs earth thy vengeance vain, 
But yield to ranſom, ard reſtore the ſlain. . 
To whom Achil es: Be the ranſom giv 'n. 175 

And we ſubmit, ſince ſuch the will of heav'n. 

dy an exceſs . of. ſorrow, and the. love of his miſtreſs is loſt in 

that of his friend. 5 os 5 

This obſervation excellently juſtifies Achilles, in not indul- 
ging himſelf with the: company of his miſtreſs: The hero in- 
deed prevails ſo much over the lover, that TEetis thinks herſelf + 
obliged to recal Briſeis, to his memory. Yet ſtill the inde- 
cency remains. All that can be ſaid in favour of Therrs is, that 
ſhe was mother ta Achilles, and conſequently. might take che 

greater freedom with her ſon. ) LS 5 

Madam Dacier diſapproves of both the former obſervations: 
Sbe has recourſe to the lawfulneſs of ſuch a practice between 
Achilles and Briſeis; and. becauſe ſuch commerces in thoſe .' 

times-were.reputed honeſt; therefore ſhe thinks. the advice is, 
decent: The married ladies are obliged tocher fur this obſer- 
vation, and Ft hope all tender mothers, when their ſons are 


afflicted, will” advite them to comfort themſelves in this man- 
tr. ; 4 3 


lu ſnort, I am- of opinion that this paſſage outrages decency; 
and 'tis a ſign of ſome. weak neſs to have ſo much occaſion of 
Juſtification, Indeed: the whole paſſage is capable ofa ſerious. 
conſtruction, and of ſuch a ſenſe as a mother-might expreſs to 
her ſon with decency: And than it will rin thus; “ Why art: 
„thou, my ſon, thus afflicted? Why thus reſigned to ſor- 
*.row.? Can neither ficep nor love divert you? Short-is thy: 
* date of life, ſpend it not all in weeping, but allow ſome part 
Hof it to love and pleaſure !'? Baut (till the indecency. lies in. 
the maancr of the exprefipn, which mult be allowed to be 
almoſt obſcene, (for ſuch is the word wicſtod' miſceri) all that 
can be ſaid- in defence of it is, that as we are not colnpetent- 
Judges of what ideas werds might carry in Hemer's time, fo 
we ought not entirely to condemn him, becaule-it is poſſible. 


the exprefſion might not ſound ſo indecently in ancient, as in 
modern ears. On OR Ones HIP 
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208 HOMER'S IIIA D. B. xxIv. 


While thus they commun'd, from th' . bow'rs 
Jove orders Iris to the Trojan tow'rs. 


| Haſte, winged Goddeſs! to the ſacred town, THE | 
Ard urge her Monarch to redeem his ſon; 180 


Alone, the Ilian ramparts let him leave, 


And bear what ſtern Achilles may receive: 


Alone, for ſo we will: No 7 rojan near; 


Except to place the dead with decent care, 1 
Some aged herald, who, with gentle hand, 13; 

May the flow mules and fun'ral car command. 

Nor let him death, nor let him danger dread, 


Safe thro” the foe. by our protection led : 


Him Hermes to Achilles ſhall convey, | 
Guard of his life, and partner of his way. 190 
Fierce as he is, Acbilles' ſelf ſhall ſpare 1 
; His age, nor touch one venerable hair; 
„ rele i 8 Some 


I 


V. a Him Hermes: 7 Achilles Poll convey.) The inter- 


vention of Mercury. Wa very neceſſary at this time, and by it. 


the poet not only gives an air of probability to the relation, but 


alſo pays a compliment to his countrymen the Grecians; 
They kept ſo ſtrict a guard that nothing but a God could paſe 


unobſerved, this highly recommends their military diſeipline; 


and Priam not being able to carry the ranſom without a cha- 
riot, it would have been an offence againſt probability to have 
ſuppoſed him able to have paſſed all the guards of the army in 
| hischariot, without the aſſiſtance of ſome deity : Horace had 


Gupallage) in his view, Ode tt» 10th of the firſt book. 
 Iniqua Trojz caftra fefellir. 


V. 191.—Achilles' ſelf ſball ſpare, 
His age, nor touch one venerable Fair, &c. ; 


1 is obſervable that every word here. is a negative, appr, 
| agxonG ,? Achilles is till ſo angry that Jupiter can. 


not ſay he is wiſe, judicious, and merciful ; he only com- 


mends him negatively, aud Inrely e is voa madmas, 
nor een wicked. 


It 


Some thought there muſt be, in a ſoul ſo brave, 
gome ſenſe of duty, ſome deſire to ſave. 


Then down her bow the winged Iris drives, 195 ; 


And ſwift at Priam's mournful court arrives: 
Where the ſad ſons beſide their father's throne 


Gate bath'd in tears, and anſwer'd groan with groan. q 


And all amidft them lay the hoary fire, 


(Sad ſcene of woe !) his face his wrapt attire 200 


. Conceal'd 


nie the obſervation of the ancients, faye Exfarhine, that all 


' the cauſes of the ſins of man are included in thoſe three words - 
Man offendseither out of ignorance, and then he is 4ppwy; or 


| through inadvertency, then he is 2oxo070;; or wilfully and ma- 


liciouſly, and then he is ax. So that this deſcription agrees 


very well with the preſent diſpoſition of Achilles; he is not 
apzuy, becauſe his reſentment begins to abate ; he is not 
denoreg, becauſe his mother has given him inſtructions; nor 
a\liey, becauſe he will not offend againſt the injunQionsof 


Tupiter, 


of, to cauſe Priam to obtain the body of Hecter from Achilles. 
„This father (ſays he) who has ſo much tenderneſs for his ſon, 


| * who is ſo ſuperſtitious in obſerving the funeral ceremonies, | 


* and ſaving thoſe precious remains from the dogs and vul- 
* tures; ought not he to have thought of doing this himſelf, 


without being thus expreſty commanded by the Gods? Was 
there need of a machine to make him remember that 
„he was a father?“ But this critick entirely forgets what 
rendered ſuch a condu& of abſolute neceſſity; namely, the 
extreme danger and (in all probability) imminent ruin both. 
of the king and ſtate, upon Priam's putting himſelf into the 


power of his moſt inveterate enemy. There was no other 
method of recovering Hector, and of diſcharging his Funeral 


rites (which were looked upon by the ancients of ſo high im- 
Portance) and therefore the meſſage of Jupiter to encourage 
Priam, with the afliſtance of Mercury to conduct him, and 
to prepare Achilles to receive him with favour, was far from 
Mpertinent : It was drgnus vindice nodus, as Horace expreſ- 


ſes it, | | | | 
V. 200. His face bis wrapt attire Conceal'd from fight.) The 
Poct has obſerved a great deceneꝝ in this place; he was not able 


1. Xx1lV., HO MER'8ILTAD, 209 


V. 198. The winged Iris flies, & c.] Monſ. Rapinhas 8 I 
free upon this paſſage, where ſo many machines are made uſe 
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270 HOMER'STILIA'D. k. XI 


Conceabd from ſight; with frantick hands he ſpread 
A ſhow'r of aſhes ober his neck and head. 
From room to room bis penſive daughters roam; 
| Whoſe ſhrieks and clamours fill the vaulted. dome; 
| Mindful of thoſe, who, late their pride and joy, os; 
Lie pale ard breathleſs round the fields of Troy / 
Before the King Jowe's meſſenger appears, 
And thus in whiſpers greets his trembling ears. 
Fear not, oh father ! no ill news I'bear; MN 
From Towel came, Jove makes thee ſtil] his care: 210 
For Hector's fake theſe walls he bids thee leave, 
And bear what ſtern Achilles may receive: 
Alone, for ſo he wills: No Trgun near, 
Except to place the dead with decent care, 
Some aged herald, who with gentle hand. 215 
May the flow mules and fun'ral car command. 
Nor ſhalt thou death, nor ſhalt thou danger dread; 
Safe thro the. foe by his proteQion-led: 
Thee Hermes to Pelides ſhall convey, I 
Guard of thy life, and partner of thy way. 220 
Fierce as he is, Achilles ſelf ſhall ſpare. . Rhee 
Thy age, nor- touch one venerable hair: _ 
Some thought-there muſt be, in a.ſoul ſo brave, 
Some ſenſe of duty, ſome deſire to ſa ve. 
She ſpoke, and vaniſh'd. Priam bids prepare 225 
His gentle mules, and harnefs to the car; 
There, for the gifts, a poliſh'd caſket lay: 
His pious ſons the King's command obey. 


9 


Then 


to expreſs the grief of this royal mourner, and ſo covers what" 
he could not repreſent. From this paſſage Ce mant hes e 
Sicyonian painter borrowed his defign in the ſacrifice of Iphige- 
nia, and repreſents his. Agamemnen, as Homer does his P Vile f 

A ſihylus has likewiſe imitated this place, and draws his Ni 
exactly after the manner of Homer, Euſtatbius. 


r. XXIV. HOME R 8. 1 LI A5. 


Then paſs'd the Monarch to his bridal room, 

Where cedar-· beams the lofty roofs perfume. 

\rd where the treaſure of his empire lay; 

Then call'd his Queen, and thus began to ſay. + 
Unhappy conſort of a. Kirg diſtreſt ! 

Partake the troubles of thy huſband's breaſt: 

| aw deſcend the meſſenger of Fove,. 235: 

bo bids me try Achilles mind to move; TO 

forſake theſe ramparts, and with gifts obtain 

The corpſe of Hector, at yon navy ſlain 

Tell me thy thought : My heart impels to go 

Thro' hoſtile camps, and bears me to the foe. 240 
The hoary Monarch thus Her piercing cries- 

dad Feeuba renews, and then replies. 

Ab! whither wanders thy diſtemper'd mind?“ 

And where the prudence now that aw'd mankind > 

Thro' Phrygia once, and foreign regions known, 245 : 

Now all confus d, diſtracted, overthrown !. | 

Singly to paſs thro? hoſts of foes ?. to face 

(Oh heart of ſteel) the murd'rer of thy race! 0 

Te view that deathful eye, and wander oer 

Thoſe hands, yet red with Heclor's noble gore 

Alas! my Lord! he knows not how to ſpare, 

And what his mercy, thy lain ſons declare; 

do brave! ſo many fall'n ! To calm his rage 

Vain were thy dignity, and vain thy age. 

No— ent in this ſad palace, let us give 

To grief, the wretched days we have to live. 

Lill, Rill for Hector let our ſorrows flow, 

Born to his own, and to his parent's woe! 

Doom'd from the hour his luckleſs life begun, 

To dogs, to vultures, and to Peleus' ſon l. 

Oh! in his deareſt blood might Iallay 

My tage, and theſe barbarivies repay ! 


He pour'd his lateſt blood in manly fight, 8 265 
And fell a hero in his country's right. 
geek not to ſtay me, nor my ſoul affrighht 


Nor augur, prieſt, or ſeer àad been obey'd. 
I ſaw, heard her, and the word ſhall ſtand. 5 
II in yon? camp your pow'rs have doom'd my fall, 
Add to the flaughter'd fon the wretched fire ! 
One cold embrace at leaſt may be allow d. 
And my laſt tears flow mingled with his blood! 280 
From forth his open'd ſtores, this ſaid, he drew 


Twelve coſtly carpets of refulgent hue, 


And twelve fair veils, and garments ſtiff with gold. | 


=” exceedingly natural, ſhe aggravates the features of Achilles, | 
and ſoftens thoſe of Hector: Her anger blinds her ſo much, that 
me can ſee nothing great in Achi/les, and her fondneſs ſo much, 


For ah! could Hedor merit thus? whoſe breath 


Expir'd not. meanly, in unaQtive'death; 


With words of omen, like a bird of night; 
(Reply'd unmov'd the venerable man) 


Tis heav'n commands me, and you urge in vain, 20 


Had any mortal voice th' injunction laid, 
A preſent Goddeſs brought the high command, 
T go, ye Gods ! obedient to your call- 275 


Content By the ſame hand let me expire 


As many veſts, as many mantles told, 


Two tripods next, and twice two chargers ſhine; 285 
With ten pure talents from the richeſt mine; _ 
v. x65. He pond bis e e en baht; | 
No 44% Fell a here—] This whole di arſe of Hecube 


that ſhe can diſcern no defects in Hecter. Thus ſhe draws 


| Achilles in the fierceſt colours, like a Barbarian, and calls oo. 
 Gwncig: But at the ſame time forgets that Hector ever e 


from Achilles, and in the original directly telle us that he knew 


not bow to fear, or hew to fly. Euſtathius. 
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And laſt a large well-labour'd bowl had place, 
| (The pledge of treaties once with friendly Thrace) 
Seem'd all too mean the ſtores he could employ, 
For one laſt look to buy him back to Tray 290 
Lo! the fad father, frantick with his pain, 
Around him furious drives his menial 'train : 
In yain each ſla ve with duteous care attends, 
Fach office hurts him, and each face offends. 


What 


V. 291. Lo! the ſad father, &.] This behaviour of Priam 
is very natural to a perſon in his circumſtances: The loſs of 
his favourite ſon makes ſo deep an impreſſion upon his ſpirits, 
that he is incapable of conſolation ; he is diſpleaſed with every 
body; he is angry he knows not Why; the diſorder and hurry 
of his ſpirits make him break out into paſſionate expreflions, 
and thoſe expreſſions are contained in ſhort periods, very natu- 
ral to men in anger, who give not themſelves leiſure to ex- 
preſs their ſentiments at full length: It is from the ſame paſ- 
fon that Priam in the ſecond ſpeech, treats all his ſons with the 
utmoſt indignity, calls them gluttons, dancers, and flatterers, 
Euftathias very juſtly re marks, that he had Paris particularly 
5 in his eye; but his anger makes him transfer that character to 
| the reſt of his children, not being calm enough to make a di- 
ſtipKtion between the innocent and guilty, 1 1; 


That paſſage where he runs into the praiſes of Hector, is par- 
ticularly natural: His concern and fondneſs make him as ex- 
travagant in the commendation of him, as in the diſparage- 
ment of his other ſons: They are leſs than mortals, he more 
than man. Ra pin has cenſured this anger of Priam as a breach 
of the manners, and ſays he might have ſhewn himſelf a father, 
otherwiſe than by this uſage of his children. But whoever 
conſiders his circumſtances, will judge after another manner. 
Priam, after having been the moſt wealthy, moſt powerful and 
formidable monarch of .{fta, becomes all at once the moſt mi- 
ſerable of men; he loſes in leſs than eight days the beſt of his 
army, and a great number of virtuous ſons; he loſes the brav- 
elt of them all, his glory and his defence, the gallant Hector. 
This laſt blow ſinks him quite, and changes him ſo much, that 
e is no longer the ſame: he become impatient, frantick, 
unreaſonable! the terrible effect of ill fortune! Whoever has 
the leaſt inſight into nature, muſt admire ſo fine a picture of 
dhe force of adverſity on an unhappy old man. CH 
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What wake ye here? officious crouds ! (he cries) 295 | 


Hence! nor obtrude your anguiſh on my eyes. 
| Have ye no griefs at home, to fix ye there? 
Am I the only object of deſpair? 
Am I become my people's common ſhow, 


Set up by Jove your ſpectacle of woe? | 300 


No, you muſt feel him too; ourſelves muſt fall; 
The ſame ſtern God to ruin gives you all: 

Nor is great Hector loſt by me alone; 

Tour ſole defence, your guardian pow'r is gone! 


I fee your blood the hields of Phrygia drown, 305 


I ſee the ruins of your ſinoaking town! 

Oh ſend me, Gods! ere that ſad day ſhall come, 
A willing ghoſt to Pluto's dreary dome! 
lle ſaid, and feebly drives his friends away; 


| The forrowing friends his fraritick rage obey. . 310 


| Next on his ſons his erring fury falls, 
Polites, Paris, Agathon, he calls, 
His threats Deiphobus and Dius hear, 
 Hippothoits, Pammon, Helenus the ſeer, 
And gen'rous Antiphon : For yet theſe nine . 313 
Surviv'd, fad relicks of his num'rous line. 
. Inglorious ſons of an unhappy fire! 
Why did not all in He&or's cauſe Sake? 
Wretch that I am! my braveſt offspring ſlain, 
| You, the diſgrace of Priam's houſe, remain! 320 
 Meftor the brave, renown'd in ranks of war, 
With Troilus, dreadful on his ruſhing car, 


* 313. Deipbobus and Dine. J It has been a Aifpute beter 
ATog or Alavig, in v. 261. Was a proper name; but. Pherecydes 


| (fays Euftathius ) determines it, aud aſſures us "that Dies vn 


| ſpurious ſon of Priam. 


4 


And. 


ho Saba. oth. 4 


6 
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And laſt great Hledor, more than man divine, 
For ſure he ſeem'd not of terreſtrial line! 


All thoſe relentleſs Mars untimely flew, | 325 


And left me theſe, a ſoft and ſervile crew, 
| Whoſe days the feaſt and wanton : dance employ, 


Gluttons and flatt'rers, the contempt of Troy 


Why teach ye not my rapid wheels to run, . 
And ſpeed ny journey to redeem my ſon? 330 


The ſons their father's wretched age 'Tevere, | 
Forgive his anger, and produce the car, 
High on the ſeat the cabinet they bind: 
The new-made car. with ſolid beauty ſhin'd : 


Box was the yoke, emboſt with: coſtly pains, 4335 


And hung with ringlets to receive the reins ; 
Nine cubits long the traces ſwept the ground; 


Theſe to the-chariot's poliſh'd pole they bound, 
Then fix'd a ring the running reins to guide, 


And cloſe beneath the gather'd ends were yd. 340 
Next with the gifts (the price of Hector ſlain) 


| The fad attendants load the groaning wain : 3 
Laſt to the yoke the well-match'd mules they bring, 


(The gift of My/a to the Trojan King,) 


But the fair horſes, long his darling care, 345 


Himſelf receiv'd, and barneſs'd to his car: 
Griev'd as he was, he not this taſk deny'd;; 


The hoary herald help'd him at his fide. 


While careful theſe the gentle courſers Jo's, 


dad Hecuba approach d with anxious mind; 350 


s 5 A golden 


* 342. The fad 1 load the greaning wain.] It is ne- 
eeſſary to obſerve to the reader, to avoid confuſion, that two 
cars are here prepared; the one drawn by mules, to carry 
the preſents, and to bring back the body of Hedter : the other 


drawn by horles, in which the herald and Priam rode. Eu- 


ſtathzus, 
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A golden bowl that foam!'d with fragrant wine, 
(Libation deſtin'd to the pow'r divine) 
Held in her right, before the ſteeds ſhe ſtands, | 
And thus configns it to the Monarch's hands, 


Take this, and pour to Fowe ; that ſafe from harms, | 


His grace reſtore thee to our roof, and arms. 456 
Since victor of thy fears, and lighting mine, 

© Heav'n, or thy foul, inſpire this bold deſign : 

Pray to that God, who high on Idas brow 

Surveys thy deſolated realms below. 350 

His winged meſſenger to ſend from high, 

And lead thy way with heav'nly Augury : 

| Let the ſtrong ſov'reign of the plumy race 

Tower on the right of yon” zthereal ſpace. 


That ſign beheld, and ſtrengthen'd from above, 3 


Boldly purſue the journey mark'd by Jove; 
But if the God his Augury demes, 

5 Suppreſs thy impulſe, nor reject advice. 
Tis juſt (ſaid Priam) to the Sire above 


To raiſe our hands, for who fo good as Jowe? 370 


He ſpoke, and bade th' attendant handmaid bring 


he pureſt water of the living ſpring ; 


(Her ready hands the ew'r and baſon held) 
Then took the golden cup his Queen had fill'd; 


= On the mid pavenient poured the roſy wine, 375 


Uplifts his eyes, and calls the pow'r divine. 
Oh firſt, and greateſt! heav'n's _— Lord! 
On lofty Idas oy bill ador'd! EE 


2 v. 377. ob ff. * greateſt: ! &c. 7 Eaftathins rok that 


there is not one it ſtance in the whole Ilias of any prayer that 


was juſtly prefer: ed, that failed of ſucceſs. This proceeding 


of hne or c bs ver) judicious, and anſw ci ers exactly the true = oth 


bbb OS rf m3 3 =} 


To 


2. 2. 


» Xx 2 


To ſtern Achilles now direct my ways, 3 
And teach him mercy when a father prays. 380 
If ſuch thy will, diſpatch from yonder {ky 9 
Thy ſacred bird, ccæleſtial Augury ! 
Let the ſtrong ſov'reign of the plumy race 
Tow'r on the right of yon' #thereal ſpace : 
So ſhall thy ſupplant, ſtrengthen'd from above, 385 
Fearleſs purſue the journey mark'd by Fove. _ 
Jide heard his pray'r, and from the throne on high 
Diſpatch'd his bird, celeſtial Augury! _ 
The ſwift-wing chaſer of. the feather'd game, 
Ard known to Gods by Percnos' lofty name. 390 
Wide, as appears ſome palace-gate difplay'd, _ 
$0 broad, his pinions ſtretch'd their ample ſhade, 
As ſtooping dexter with reſounding wings 
Th' imperial bird deſcends in airy rings. 1 5 
A dawn of joy in ev'ry face appear; 395 
The mourning matron dries her tin'rous tears. 
dwift on his car th' impatient monarch ſprung;; 
The brazen portal in his paſſage rung. 
The mules preceding draw the loaded wain, 
Charg'd with the gifts; Iduus holds the rein; goo 
The King himſelf his gentle ſteeds controuls, 
And thro' ſurrounding friends the chariot rolls, 
On his low wheels the following .peaple wait, 
Mourn at each ſtep, and give him up to fate: 
With hands up-lifted, eye him as be paſt, 40 
And gaze upon him as they gaz'd their laſt, 
Vol. IV. e „ 


of poetry, which is to EY ad inſtruct. Thus T iam prays 
that Achilles may ceale his wrath, and compaſſionate his 
wiſeries; and Jupiter grants. his requeſt : The unfortunate 


'ng obtains compaſhion, and in hit molt inveterate enemy 
tres a triend. | | 
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Now forward fares the father on his way, „ 
Thro' the lone fields, and back to I ion they. 0 
"Great Jode beheld him as he croſs'd the plain, Wi 
And felt the woes of miſerable man. 44110 0 
Then thus to Hermes. Thou whoſe conſtant cares T 
Still ſuccour mortals and attend their pray'rs! A 
Behold an object to thy charge conſign'd, A 
If ever pity touch'd thee for mankind. ' | 5 
Go, guard the ſire; thi obſerving foe prevent, 41% N 
And ſafe conduct him to Achilles tent. n 
The God obeys, his golden pinions binds, * 
And mounts incumbent on the wings of winds, 7 
ER 5 | That 7 
* 417. The deſcription of Mercury.] A man muſt have no 8 
taſte for poetry that does not admire this ſublime deſcription! 1 
Jirgil has tranſſated it almoſt verbatim in the fourth bock of 4 


the /ZEneis, v. 240. 


lle patris magni parere parabat i 
Imperio, & primum pedibus talaria nectit | 
Aurea, que ſublime m alis, five equera ſupra, 
Seu terram rapido pariter cum flamine portant. 
Tum vir gam capit, hdc anima ille evocat orco 
Pallentes, alias ſub triftia tartara mittit; 
Dat ſorinas, adimitque, & lumina merte reſignat. 


It is hard to determine Which is more excellent, the cop 
or the original: Mercury appears in both pictures with cqual 
majeſty: and the Roman dreſs becomes him, as well as the 
Grecian, Virgil has added the latter part of the ith and the 
whole fixth line, to Homer, which makes it ſtill more ſull 
und majeltical, _ D VVV 
Give me leave to produce a paſſage out of Milton, of neat 
affinity with the lines above, which is not inefrior to Homer, dt 
Virgil It is the deſcription of the deiccnt of an angel: 


Doecen thither, pretè in flight 
He ſpeeds, and thro the vaſt « thereal iy 
Sails betw.en cds und wvrlds, with fleady ang. 
Nee to the pelar winds : Then ith qu c farce 
I innows the buxom air | ; 


05 
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That high thro feld of air his flight ſuſtain, 
Oer the wide earth, and o'er the boundleſs main :420 


Then grafps the wand that caules ſleep to fy, 
'Or in foft flumbers ſeals the wakeful ere: 


Thus arm'd, ſwift Hermes ſteers his airy way, 
And ſtoops on Helleſpont's reſounding ſea. 
Abeauteous youth, majeſtick and divine, 
He-ſeem'd ; fair offspring of ſome princely line! 
Now twilight veil'd the glaring face of day, 
And clad the duſky fields in ſober gray; 

What time the herald and the hoary King | 
Their chariot ſtopping, at the ſilver ſpring 432 
That circling Ius ancient marble flows, 
Allow'd their mules and ſteeds 4 ſhort repoſe... 

Thro' the dim ſhade the herald firſt eſpies 

A man's 6's approach; and thus to Friam cries. 


. Imairk 


| 'of beaming ſunny rdys a golden Tier 
Circled his bead : ; ner leſs his locks bekind 


Illuftrious, on bis fheulders fledg*d Fuith 4 Winge, 
Lay waving r.und,—&c, 


V. 427. New built wv.il'd the nir face f 1 ] The 


poet by ſuch intimations as thefe recalls to our minds the exact 
time which Priam takes vp in his journey to Achilles : He 


{ets out in the evening; z and by the time that be reached the 


tomb of Tus, it was grown ſomewhat dark, which ſhe ws that 
this tomb ſtood at ſome diſtance from the city, Here Mercury 


meets him, and, when it was quite dak, guides him into the 
By theſe methods we may diſcover how 


preſence of Abele 
tractly the poet preſerves the unities of time and place, and be 


allots ſpace ſufficient ior the ations Which he deicribes, and 
Jet dots not croud more incidents into any interval of time 
than may be executed in as much as be allow: ; Thus it being 


improbable that fo ftubburn en man as Ack ile. „mould relent in 


altw moments, ihe poet allows a whole night for this affair, 
ſo that Priam bas leilure enough to go and return, aud Lube 
ao ah remaining to perſuade Achilles. | 


425 
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I mark ſome foe's advance: O King, beware; 4 


Ibis hard adventure claims thy utmoſt care: 
For much 1 fear, deſtruction hovers nigh : 
Our ſtate aſks counſel ; Ts it beſt tofly ? 
Or, old and helpleſs, at his feet to fall, 
(1'wo wretched ſuppliants) and for mercy call? 440 
TI afflicted Monarch ſhiver'd with deſpair; 
Pale grew his face, and upright ſtood his hair; 
Sunk was his heart; his colour went and came; 
A ſudden trembling ſhook his aged frame: 
When Hermes greeting, touch'd his royal hand, 44; 
And gentle, thus accoſts with kind demand. 
Say whither, father ! when each mortal ſight 
Is ſeal'd in ſleep, thou warder' thro? the night? 
V. 447, Cc. The ſpeech of Mercury to Priam.] I ſhall 
not trouble the reader with the dreams of Eu/tathius, who tells 
us that this fiction of Mercury, is partly true and partly falſe; 
"Tis true that his father is old; for Jupiter is King of the 
whole univerſe, was from eternity, and ereated both men and 
Gods: In like manner, when Mercury ſayshe is the ſeventh 
child of his father, Euſtatbius affirms that he meant there 
were fx planets beſides Mercury. Sure it requires great 


pains and thought to be ſo learnedly abſurd ; The ſuppoſition 
which he makes afterwards is far more natural. Priam, ſays 


— 


he, might by chance meet-with one of the Myrmident, who 


might condu & him unobſerved through the camp into the 
preſence of Achilles: and as the execution of any. wile deſign is 
- aſcribed to Pallas, ſo may this clandeſt ine enterprize be ſaid 
to be managed by the guidance of Mercury. 32 
But perhaps this whole paſſage may be.better explained by 
having recourle to the Pagan theology. It was. an opinion that 
obtained in thoſe early days, that Jupiter frequently ſent ſome 
friendly meſſengers to protect the innocent, ſo that Homer 
might intend to give his readers a lecture of Morality, by tel 


ling us that this unhappy king was under the protection of the 


Gods. | MY 
Madam Dacier carries it farther, Homer (ſays ſhe) inſtroc- 
ted by tradition, knew that Cod ſends his angels to ſuccouf 


e, 


yg — — ps ger % — — 1 w 


— 
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Why roam thy mules and ſteeds the plains along, 


Thro! Grecian foes, ſo num'rous and fo ſtrong? 450 


What could'ſt thou hope, ſhoyld theſe thy treaſures 
New; © EE 8 

Theſe, who with endleſs hate thy race purſue? 

For what defence, alas! could'ſt thou provide? 

Thyſelf rot young, a weak old man thy guide. 


Vet ſuffer not thy ſoul to ſink with dread; 45 5 | 


From me no harm ſhall touch thy rev'rend bead, 
From Greec: I'll guard thee too; for in thoſe lines 
The living image of my father ſhines. | 

Thy words, that ſpeak benevolence of mind, 
Are true, my ſon ! (the god- like fire rejoin'd) 460 


| Greatare my hazards ; but the Gods ſurvey 


My ſteps, and ſend thee, guardian of wy way. 
Hail, and be bleſt ! For ſcarce of mortal kind 


Appear thy form, thy feature, and thy mind. 5 
Nor true are all thy words, nor erring wide; 463 


(The ſacred me ſſenger of heav'n replyd) 
the afflicted. The ſtory of Tobit has 2 wonderful relation with 


thisof Homer: Tobit ſends his ſon to Rages, a city of Media,” 


o receive a conſiderable ſum; Tobias did not know the way; 


le found at his door a young man cloathed with a majeltick- 


plory, which attrated admiration : It was an angel ender the 
form of a man. This angel being aſked who he was, anſwered 


(as Mercury does here) by a fiction ; He ſaid that he was of 


the children of Iſrael, that his name was Azariar, and that be 


was the ſon of Ananias, This angel conducted Tobias in ſafety; 
be gave him inſtructions; and when he was to receive the re- 


compence which the father and fon offered him, he declared 
that he was the angel of the Lord, took his flight towards hea- 


ven, and diſappeared,” Here is a great conformity in the ideas 
ind in the ſtyle; and the example of our author lo long before 
«bit, proves, that this op'nion of God's ſending his angels to. 
Me aid of man was very common, and much ſpread amongſt * 


. 
* 


tze Pagans incthoſe former times, Dacier. 
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But ſay convey'ſt thou thro' the lonely plains 
What yet moſt precious of thy ſtore remains, 
To lodge in ſafety with ſome fiiendly band 2 
Preper'd perchance to leave thy native land. 4˙⁰ 
Or fly it thou now]? What hopes can 7 roy. retain 2. 
T hy matchleſs ſon, her guard and glory, ſlain! 
The Kang, alarm'd. Say what, and Tn thou art, 
2 w ho ſearch the ſorrows of a parent's hear 
And know fo well how god-like Hector dy i 475 
Thus Priam ſpoke, and Hermes tbus reply d. 
Lou tempt me, father, and with pity touch: 
On this fad ſubje& you enquire too much. 
_ Off ha ve theſe eyes that god- like Hector view d 
In glorious fight with Grecian blood embru'd: 480 
I aw him, when like Jowe his flames he toſt 
On thouſand ſhips, and wither'd half a hoſt : 
I aw, but help'd not: Stern Achilles' ire 
Forbad aſſiſtance, and enjoy'd the fire, . 
For him | ſerve, of My: vudon an race; 455 
One ſhip convey'd us from our native place; „ 
Poly&or is my fire, an honour'd name, 
Old like thy ſelf, and not unknown to fame; 
Of ſer'n his ſons by whom the lot was caſt. 
To ſerve our Prince, it fell on me the laſt, 490 
To watch this quarter my adventure falls, 
Por with the morn the Greeks attack your walls; ; 
dleepleſs they fit, impatient to engage, 
Ard ſcarce their rulers check the martial rage. 
If then thou art of ſtern Pe/:des train, 495 
(The mournful Monarch thus rejoin'd again) 
Ah tell me truly, where, oh ! where are laid 
My ſon's dear relicks ? what befalls him dead ? 
Have dogs diſmember'd on the naked plains, 
Or yet unmangled reſt his celd remains? on 


STS 


he 
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0 favour'd of the ſkies! (Thus anſwered then 
The Pow'r that mediates between Gods and men) 
Nor dogs nor vultures have thy I Gor rent: 
But whole he lies, negleRed 1n the tent : 
This the twelfth ev'ning ſince he reſted there, 505 
Untouch'd by worms, untainted by the air. ” 


Still as Aur.ra's ruddy beam is ſpread, 


Round his friend's tomb Achilles drags the dead; 

Yet undisfigur'd, or in limb or face, . 
All fieſh he lies, with every living grace, 510 
Mijeftical in death! No ſtains are found 0 

Oer all the corſe, and clos'd is ev'ry wound; 
(Tho' many a wound they gave) ſome heav'nly care, 
Some hand divine, preſerves him ever fair: 1 
Or all the hoſt of heav'n, to whom he led 515. 


A life ſo grateſul, ſtill regard him dead. 


Thus ſpoke to Priam the cœleſtial guide, OT 
And joyful thus the royal Sire reply d. 
Bleſt is the man who pays the Gods above. 5 
The conſtant tribute of reſpect and love! 4020+ - - 
OS FEZ Þ 


V. 819. Bleſt is the man, &c.) Homer now begins, after 


' a beautiful and Jong fable, to give the moral of it, and difplay- 


his p2etical Juſtice in.rewards and puniſhments ; Thus Hector 
fought in a bad cauſe, and therefore ſuffers in the defence of 
it; but becauſe he was a good man, and obedient to the Gods + 
in other reſpe &s, his very remains become the care of heaven. 

think it-necefſary to take notice to the reader, that no- 
thing is more admirable than the conduct of Homer throughout- 
his whole poem, in reſpect to morality. He jultifies the cha- 
racer of Horace, | 1 | 


 —Ruid fulchrum, quid turpe, quid utile, quid nm 


Plenius & melius Chry/i 2. & Crantore dlicit. 


If the reader does not obſerve the morality of the Ilias, he 
loſes half and the nobler part of its beauty: He rcads!ta-a 
common romance, and miſtakes the chief aim 0: it, wh.ck is 
to inſtruct. 5 | 1 
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Thoſe who inhabit the Olympian bow'r 


Ti My ſon forgot not, in exalted pow'r ; 


And Heav'n, that ev'iy virtue bears in mind, 

Ex'n to the aſhes of the juſt, is kirxd. 
But thou, oh gen'rous youth! this goblet take, 52x 
A pledge of gratitude for Hecbor's ſake; . 
And while the fay'ring Gods our ſteps ſurvey; 
Zafe to Feliales tent conduct my way, 
Too whom the latent God. O King, forbear 


To tempt wy youth, for apt is youth to err: 530 


But can I, abſent from my Prince's fight; 
Take gifts in ſecret, that muſt ſhun the light? 
What from our maſter's int'reſt thus we draw, 
ls but a licens'd theft that ſcapes the law. 
Reſpecting him, my ſoul abjures th' offence; 535 
Ard as the crime, I'dread the conſequence. 
Thee, far as Argos, pleas'd I could convey ;. 
Guard of thy life, and partner of thy way. 

On thee attend, thy ſafety to maintain, 

Ob''er pathleſs ſoreſts, or the roaring main. 540 
Hie ſaid, then took the chariot at a bound, 
And ſnatch'd the reins, and whirl'd the laſh around: 
Before th' inſpiring God that urg'd them on, 

The courſers fly with ſpirit not their own. | 

And now they reach'd the naval walls, and found 545 
The guards repaſling, while the bowls go round; 


V. 313. But can I, abſent, & e.] In the original of this 
place (which | have paraphraſed alittle) the word Zhi is fe- 
markable. Priar: offers Mercury. (whom he looks upon as. 4 
ſoldier of Achilles) a preſent, which he refuſes becauſe his 
prince is ignorant of it: This preſent he calls a direct theft or 


robbery, wh:ch may ſhew us how ſtri& the notions of juſtice. 


were in the days of Homer, when if a. prince's ſervant fe- 


ceived any preſent without the knowledge of his maſter,. he 


Vas eſtec med a thief and a robber, Lujiathius, 
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on theſe the virtue of his wand he tries, 
And pours deep ſlumber on their watchful eyes: 
Then heav'd the maſſy gates, remov'd the bars, 
And o'er the trenches led the rolling cars. e 
Vaſcen, thro? all the hoſtile camp they went, 
= And now approach'd Pelides' lofty tent. 
Of fir the roof was rais'd, and cover'd o'er * 
| With reeds collected from the marſhy thore ; - 
Ad, fenc'd with paliſades, a hall of ſtate, 5553 
(The work of ſoldiers) where the hero fate. _ 
Large was the door, whoſe well-compaQted ſtrength 
A folid pine- tree barr d of wond'rous length; ;; 
; Ks; „ CAFR: 


v. 55 3. Of fir the roof way rair'd.) I have in the courſe ' 
ef theſe obſervations deſcribed the method of encamping ufed 

5 by the Gr ec ian: The reader has here a full and exact deſ- 
cription of the tent-of Achilles: This royal pavilion was built 
vith long paliſadoes made of fir: the top of it covered with 
reeds, and the inſide was divided into ſeveral apartments: 
Thus Achilles had his ad peeyzan, or large hall, and be- 
hind it were lodging rooms. So in the ninth book Phenix has 

0 a bed prepared for him in one apartment; Patroclus. bas and- 

ther for himſelf and his captive Iphis, and Achilles has a third 
for himſelf and his miſtreſs Deoneda, _ „ 

But we muſt not imagine that the other Myrmidens had 
tents of the like dimenſions; They were, as Euftathiis ob- 
ſerves, inferior to this royal one of Achilles * Which indeed is 
do better than an ho: el, yet agrees very well with the dutics 

5: d a ſoldier, and the ſimplicity of thole early times. 
lam of opinion that ſuch fixed tents were not uſed by the 
Crecians in their common marches, but only during the time 


In. of legen, when their long ſtay in on: place made it neceſſary to- ö 

luild uch tents as are here deſcribed; at other times they lay, | 
5 like Demed in the tenth book, in the open air, their ſpears 
* landing upright, to be rea ly upon any alarm; and with the j 
A. tides of beaſts ſpread on the ground, inſtead of a bed. | 
18 It is worthy obſervation that Hemer, even upon ſo trivial an ; 
Dr occaſion as the deſei bing the tent of Achilles, takes an oppor- f 
e tunty to ſhew the ſuperior Kreng th of his hero; and tells us f 
oo | 


that three men could ſcarce open tee door of his pavilion, but-- 
e A8bille; could open 18 alone, 5 | 
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Scarce three ſtrong Greeks could lift its mighty weight, 
But great Achilles ſingly elos d the gate. 6 
This He mes (ſuch the pow'r of Gods) ſet wide ; 
Then ſwift alighted the celeſtial guide, 
And thus, reveal'd —— Hear, Prince and underſtand 
Thou ow'ſt thy guidance to no mortal hand; 
Hermes I am, deſcended from above, 1 565 
The King of Arts, the meſſenger of Jowe. 
Farewel : To ſhun Achilles fight I fly; 
Uncommon axe ſuch favours of the ſky, 
Nor ſtand confels'd to frail mortality. | 
Now fearleſs enter, and prefer thy pray'rs; 570 
Adjure him by his father's ſilver hairs, 


«Hh 


V. 369. Ner ſtand cinfeſs'd. to frail: mortolity.} Eſtes 
rb ius thinks it was from this maxim, that the Princes of the 
Eaſt aſſumed that air of majeſty which-ſeparates them from- 
the ſight of their ſubjefs ; but I ſhould rather believe that 
Homer copied this after the originals, from ſome Kings of his 
time: It not being unlikely that this policy isvery ancicot, 
Fi ne oor OC CTOnY . | 
V. 671, Adjure him by his father, &c.] Euſtathius ob- 
ſerves that Priam- does not entirely follow the inſtructions of 
Mercury, but only calls to his remembrance his aged father 
_' FPeleus', And this was judicioaſly done by Priam :. For whit 
motive to compeaſiion could ariſe from the mention of Jhelis, 
„ho was a Goddeſe, and incapable of misfortune ?: or bow 
could Nezptolemus: be any induee ment to make Achille pity 
Prim, when at the fame time he flouriſhed in the greateſt 
Proſperity * therefore Friam only. mentions his father Peu, 
who, like him, ſtood upon the very brink of the grave, aud 
was liable to the ſame misfortunes he ſuffered, Theſe are the 
remarks of Euſtathius; but how then ſhall we juitity Mer- 
cury, who gave him ſach improper inſtructions with relation 
to Thetis ® AH that can be ſaid in the defence of the poet, |, 
that 7 betis, though a Goddeſs, has through the Wiole courſe! 
the Ilias been deſcribed as a partner in all the affiiQionsot 
Achilles, and conſequently might be gnade uſe of as an induce- 
ment to raiſe the compaſſion of Achilles. P, iam might have 
| laid, L conjure thee by the love thou beareſt to tay m—_ 
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His fon, his mother! urge him to beſtow 
Whatever pity that ſtern heart can know. 

Thus having ſaid, he vaniſh'd from his eyes, 
And in a moment ſhot into the ſkies : 

The King confirm'd from heayn, alighted there, 
And left his aged herald on tlie car. 

With ſolemn pace thro' various rooms he went, 
And found Achilles in his inner tent: 
There fat the Hero; Alcimus the brave, 

And great e attendance gave: 

Theſe ſerv'd his perſon at the royal feaſt, 
Around, at awful diſtance, ſtood the reſt. 

Unſeen by theſe, the King his entry made; 3 
And proſtrate now be fore Achilles laid, 585 
Sudden, (a venerable ſight !) appears 
Embrac'd his knees; and bath'd his hands i in tears „ 
Thoſe direful hands his kiſſes preſs'd, embru'd 
Eyn with the beſt, the deareſt ot his bloed! 


As when a wretch, (who conſcious of his crime, 5900 
Purſu'd for murder, fes his native clime) 


take pity on me! For if ſtie who is a Goddeſs would grieve for 
the loſs of her beloved ſon, how greatly m uſt the 10 $ of Hear 
__ the unkortunate Hecaba and Priam? 
", 586. Sudden, (a venerable fight appears. "Tay 
10 interview between Ii and Achille; would furaiſh an 
admirable lJubje& fors a painter, in the ſurprize of Ach; ler, 
and the other perature, the attitude of Pr: an, and the ſor- 
cs in the countenance of this unfortunate Lig. | 
That circumſtance of Prian's kiflizg the hands of Achill s is 
inimitably ſiae; he kifſed, ſays Himer; the-bandsof Achilles; 
thoſe terrible, © er hands that had robbed him of o 
many ſoas: ny theic two words the poet recalls t5 our mind! 
all the noble adions perforined by A Villes in the Wale Ilias; 
and at the ſame time ſtrikes us with the utmoſt pee, t: 5 
this unhappy king, who is reduced ſo low, as to be ubliges 


ils thoſe hands that had kn Jas ſubjeQ, a and rui 1G hie Ling: 
dom and ſamily, 


Py i 
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Juſt gains ſome frontier, breathleſs, pale! amaz'd 
All gaze, all wonder: Thus Achilles. gaz d: 

Thus ſtood th attendants ſtupid with ſurprize : 
All mute, yet ſeem'd to queſtion with their eyes: 505 
Each look'd on other, none the ſilence broke, 

Till thus at laſt the kingly ſuppliant ſpoke. 

Ah think, thou favour'd of the pow'r divine! 
Think of thy father's age, and pity mine 

In me, that father's rev'rend image trace, 600 

Thoſe filver hairs, that venerable fac 
His trembling limbs, his helpleſs perſon, ſee ! 

In all my equal, but in miſery? ) 
| Yet now, perhaps, fome turn of human fate 
Expels him helpleſs from his peaceful ſtate; 

Think, from ſome pow”'rful foe thou ſee'ſt him fly, 

And beg protect ion with a feeble cry, 


605 


Vet 


V. 398. The ſpeech of Priam to Achflles.] The curioſity 
of the reader muſt needs be awakened to know. how. Achilles. 
would behave to this unfortunate king; it requires all the art 
of the poet to ſuſtain the violent character of Achilles, and yet 
_ at the ſame time to ſoften him into compaſſion. To this end 

the poet vſes no, preamble, but breaks direQly into that cir-. 

cumſtance which is moſt likely to mollify him, and the two 
firſt words he utters are, Amal. Nalpes, ſee thy futber, 0- 

Achilles, in me Nothing could be more happily imagined. 

than this entrance into his ſpeech; Achilles has every where been 
deſcribed as bearing a great affection to his father, andy two 

words the poet recalls all the tenderneſs that love and duty 

can ſuggeſt to an affectionate ſon. 3 

FPriam tells Achilles, that Hector fell in the defence of his 

country: Iam far from thinking that it was inſerted acciden- 
tally; it could not fail of having a very good effect upon Achil- 

les, not only as one brave man naturally loves another, but as | 
it implies that Hector had no particularenmity againſt Achilles. 
| but that, tho? he fought againſt him, it was in defence of bis 

country, 3535 1 5 

The reader will obſerve that Priam repeats the beginning of 
ts ſpcech, and recalls his father to his memory in the — 
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Yet ſtill one comfort in his ſoul may riſe ; 
He-tears his ſon till lives to glad his eyes; 
And hearing ſtill may hope, a better day 
May fend him thee, to chaſe that foe away. 
No comfort to my griefs, no hopes remain, 
The beſt, the braveft of my ſons are ſlain! 
Yet what a race? ere Greece to [lion came, Xs 
The pledge of many a loy'd, and loving dame: 615 
Nineteen one mother. bore—Dead, all are dead ! 
How oft, alas! has wretched FPriam bied ? 
Still one was left, their loſs to recompenſe ;., 
His father's hope, his country's laſt defence. 
Him too thy rage has flain ! beneath thy ſteel, 620 
Vabappy 1 in his country's cauſe he fell !' : 
For him, thro” hoſtile camps 1 bent m Way, 
For him thus proſtrate at thy feet Flay; 
Large gifts, proportion'd to thy wrath, I bear: _ 
Oh hear the wretched, and the Gods revere! 625 
Think of thy father, and this face vehold * 5 
dee him in me as helpleſs and as old! 
Tho? not ſo wretche ]: There he yields to me, 
The firſt of men in ſov'reign miſery. 
Thus forc'd to kneel, thus growling to embrace 630 
The ſcourge and ruin of my realm and race; 
dSuppliant my children's murd'rer to implore, 
And kiſs thoſe bands: 7 recking with their gore! 
Theſe 


hon of it. This i is. hos with great judgment; and the poet. 
takes care to enforce his petition with the ſtrongeſt motive, 
and leaves it freſh upon his memory; and poſſibly Priam might 
pereeive that the mention of his father had made a deeper im- 
Prefiion upon Achilles than any other part of his petition, | 
therefore while the mind of Achilles dwells upon it, he again 
ſets him before his. imagination by REN oſs. aad lofktens 
kim into compaſſion, 
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Theſe words ſoft pity in the chief Inſpire, 
Touch'd with the dear remewbrance of his ſire. 
Then with his hand (as proſtrate ſtill he lay) 
The old man's cheek he gently turn'd away, 
| Now each by turns indulg'd the guth of woe; 

And now the mingled tices together flow : 


'Fhis low'on carth, that gently bending o'er,: 640 | 


A father one, and one a fon deplore : 
But great Achilles diff rent paſſions rend, 

And now his Ste he mourns, and now his Friend. 
Th infectious ſoftneſs thro' the heroes ran; 
One univerſal ſolemn ſhow'r began; 645 ; 
They bore as heroes, but they felt as man. MN 

Satiate at length with. unavailing woes, | 
From the high throne divine Achilles roſe; 
The rev'rend monarch by the hand he rais'd ; ; 


On his white beard and form majeſtick. gaz'd, = 650 


Not uprelenting: Then ſerene began 
With words to ſooth the miſerable man. 


Alas! what weight of anguiſh haſt thou known?” 


Vabappy Prince ! thus. N and alone 5 
| To 


V. 634. Theſe nk foft pity, c.] We a are now come 


almoſt to the end of the pocm, and conſequently to the end of 
the anger ef Achilles: and Homer: has deſcribed the abatement 
of it with excellent judgment. We may here cbſerve-how ne- 


ceſſary the conduct of Homer was, in ſending 7 Hetis to prepare 


ber fon to uſe Priam with civility : It+ would have ill ſuited 
withihe violent temper of Achilles to have uſed Priam with 


tenderneſs without ſuck pre-admonition : nay, the unexpected | 


ſght of his enemy might probably have carried him into vio- 


lence and rage, But Homer bas avoided theſe abfurditics ;. for 


Achilles being alr eady prepared fora reconciliation, the miſery 
of this venerable prince naturally melts him into compal-- 
ſion. 

V. 683. Achilles', ſpeech to Priam. ] There is not a more- 
. palage | ig he whole Idas than this bacore us: Ane 


635 
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To paſs. thro” foes, and thus undaanted face | 655 
The man whoſe fury has deſtroy'd thy race? 

Heay'n ſure has arm'd thee with a heart of ſteel, 

A ſtrength proportion'd to the woes you feel. 

Riſe then: Let reaſon mitigate our care: 

To mourn avails not: Man is born to bear. 

euch is, alas! the Gods ſevere decree ;: | 

They, only they, are bleſt, and only fre. 
Two urns by Fove's high throne have ever ſtood, 
The ſource of Evil one, and one of Good ; 
to ſhew that | Achilles wes not: a mere ſoldier, here draws him 
as a perſon of excellent ſenſe and ſound reaſen : Plato himſelf 
(who condemns this paſſage} could not ſpeak more like a true 
philoſopher : And. it was a piece of great judgment thus to 
deſcribe him; for the reader would have retained but a very 
iacifferent opinion of the hero of a poem, that had no qualifi- 
cation but mere ſtrength: It allo ſhews the art of the poet 
thus to defer this part of his character, tilt the very concluſion. 
of the poem. By theſe means he fixes an idea. of his greatneſs 
upon our minds, and makes his hero go eff the ſtage with ap- 

lauſe. . ; | | | 

g Neither does he here aſcribe more wiſdom to Achilles than 
he might really be maſter of ; for, as Euftatheus obſerves, he 
bad Chiren and Phenix for his tutors, and a Goddeſs for his mo- 
„ | | | 


V. 663. Jau urns by Jove's highthrone, &c. ] This is an 
admirable allegory, and very beautifully imagined by the poet. 
Plato has accuſcd it as an impiety to ſay that God gives evil: 
But it ſeems borrowed from the eaſtern way of ſpeaking, and 
bears a great reſemblance to ſeveral expreſſions in ſeripture : 
Thus in the Pſalms, in the hand f ihe Lord there is a cup, and 
be Pur eth out of the ſame : as for the dregs thereof, all the un- 
godly of the earth ſhall drink them. | | 
lt was the cuſtom of the Jeu to give condemned perions 
juſt betore execution, du EFAV9T(4599), Wine mixed with 
myrrh, to make them leſs ſenſible of pain: Thu, Proverbs 
Mui. 6, Give ſtrozg drink. 19 thoſe tha. are teady to periſh, 
bis cuſtom was ſo frequent among the Jess, that the cu 
Which wasgiven before execution, came to denote death itlelf, 
19 that pailage,. Father, let this cup paſs, from me. | 


Some 


From thence the cup of mortal man 0 . PR 


Bleſſings to theſe, to thoſe diſtributes ills ; 
To molt, he mingles both: The wretch decreed 
To taſte the bad, unmix'd, is curſt indeed; 
Purſu'd by wrongs, by meagre famine driv'n, 


He wanders outcaſt both of earth and heav n. 660 


The happieſt taſte not happineſs ſincere, . 
But find the cordial draught is daſh'd with care. 
Who more than Peleus ſhone in wealth and pow'r ? 
What ftars.concurring bleſt his natal hour ? 


A realm, a Goddeſs, to his wiſhes giy' ks 4 : 


Grac'd by the-Gods with all the-gifts of heav nl. 
One evil yet o'ertakes his lateſt day, 

Neo race ſucceeding to imperial ſway : 

An only ſon ! and he (alas !) ordain'd. 


| To fall untimely in a foreign land! 680 


See him, in Troy, the pious care decline 
Of his weak age, to live the curſe of thine ! 
Thou too, old man; haſt happier days beheld ; 


In riches once, in children once excell'd ; 


Extended Phrygia own'd thy ample reign, 665 F 


And all fair Leſbos bliſsful ſeats contain, 
And all wide Helleſpont's unmeaſur'd main. 


and two of evil; thus Pindar, 


"Ev yep tony, m ονο 
” Aaicvias eclorĩg abayaloa, 


But, as Euftathines obſerves, the word ETepog ſhews wt there - 
were but two, for that wcrd is never uſed when more than two 


are intended, 


v. 685. Extended Pheygia, Ge. J. Hemer here | gives us a 


piece of geography, and ſhe ws the full extent of Priam's king- 


dom. Lefeos bounded it on the ſouth, TD 'a on the c eaſt, SY 


But - 


Some have f uppoſed that 8 were three urns, one of good ö 
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Put fince the God his hand has pleas'd to turn, 
And fill thy meaſure from his bitter urn. 
What ſees the ſun, but hapleſs heroes fall? 690 
war, and the blood of men, ſurround thy wall! 
What muſt be, muſt be. Bear thy lot, nor ſhed 
Theſe unavailing ſorrows o'er the dead; _ 
Thou canſt not call him from the Stygian ſhore, 
But thou alas! may'ſt live to ſuffer more! 695 
To wbom the King. Oh favour'd of the ſkies ! 
Here let me grow to earth! ſince Hector lies 
On the bare beach, depriv'd of obſequies. 
Oh give me Hector] to my eyes reſtore 
His corſe, and take the gifts: I aſk no more. 700 
Thou, as thou may'ſt, theſe boundleſs ſtores enjoy; 
Safe may'ſt thou ſail, and turn thy wrath from Trey; 
$8 ſhail thy pity and forbearance. give 
A weak old man to ſee the light, and live! . 
Move me no more (Achilles thus replies, 705 
While kindling anger ſparkled in his eye? 


4 


Nor 
the Helleſpant on the north. This kingdom, according 
to Strabo in the 13th book, was divided. into mine dynaſties, 
who all depended upon Prian as their king: So that what Ho- 
ner here:relates of Priam's power is literally true, and cenfirm- 
ed by biſtory. RM t.. 5 
V. 706. Mlile kind. ing anger ſparkled in his eyes.) I be- 
lieve every reader muſt be ſurprized, as I confeſs | was, to 
ſee Achilles fly out into ſo ſadden a paſſion, without any appa - 
rent reaſon for it. It can ſcarce be imagined that the name 
of Hecter (as Euſtathius thinks) could throw him into ſo much 
Violence, when he had heard it mentioned with patience and 
calmneſs by Priam in this very conference: Eſpecially if we. 
remember that Achilles had actually determined to reſtore the 
body of Hectzr to Priam., I was therefore very well plea- 
ſed to find that the words in the original would bear another 
mterpretation, and ſuch a one as naturally ſolves the difficulty. 
he meaning of the paſſage ! fancy may be this: Priam per- 
caving that his addreſs had mollified the heart of Achilles, _ 
| | | | is 
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Nor ſeek by tears my ſteady ſoul to bend; 

To yield thy Hector 1 myſelf intend ; | 
For know, from owe my Goddeſs-mother came, 


(Old Qcean's daughter, | ſil ver- footed dame) „ 79 


| Not 


| this opportunity to perſuade him to give over the war, and te- 


turn home; eſpecially fance his anger was ſufficiently ſatiz. 
fied by the fall of Hedter. Immediately Achilles takes fire at 
this propoſal, and anſwers, ** Iz it not enough that I have de- 


„ terrained to reſtore thy ſon? 2f no more, leſt I retrac- 


that reſolution.” In this view we fee a naturat reaſon for the 
ſudden paſſion of Achilles. | £ | 


What may perhaps ſtrengthen this conjecture is the word 
p; and then the fenre will run thus ; fince 1 have found 
ſo much favour in thy fight, as firſt, to permit me to live, O 
would'ſt thou ſtill enlarge my happineſs, and return home to 


thy own country! Sc, 


_ This opinion may be farther eſtabliſhed from what follows 

in the latter end of this interview, where Achilles aſks Pian 
| how many dayshe would requeſt for the interment of Her? 
Achilles had refuſed to give over the war, bat yet conſents to 


iatermit it a few days; and then the ſenſe will be this: 


Iwill not conſent to return home, but aſk a time for a ceſ- 
s ſation, and it ſhall be granted.“ And what moſt ſtronglj 
ſpeaks. for this interpretation is the anſwer of Priam, I aſk,, 
ſays he, eleven days to bury myſon, and then let the war 
commence again, fince ir muſt be ſo, tureo warn; ſince you ne- 
ceͤeſſi tate me to it; or ſince you will not be perſuaded to leave 

_ theſe ſhores | | ON 
V. 706. While kindling anger ſparkled in his eyes.) The 
reader may be pleaſed to obſerve that this is the laſt ſally of 
the reſentment of Achilles; and the poet judiciouſly deſcribes: 
him moderating it by his own refleQion ; So that his reaſon- 


now prevails over his anger, and the deſign of the poem is fully. 
executed. | FI . I: 

V. 709. For knw, from Jove my Goddeſs-mather came.] 
The injuſtice of La Motte's criticiſm (who blames Homer, 


for repreſenting Achilles ſo mercenary, as to enquire into the 
pftice offered for Hector's body before he would reſtore it) will 


appear plainly from this paſſage, where he makes Achilles ex- 


pfreſly ſay, it is not for any other reaſon that he delivers the 
body, but that heaven had directly commanded it. The 


words are very full. 


f 
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Nor com'ſt thou but by heav'n; nor com'ſt alone, 
come God impels with courage not thy own : 
No human band the weighty gates unbarr'd, 
Nor could the boldeft of our youth have dar'd 
To paſs our out-works, or elude the guard, 715 
Ceaſe; left negleQtul of high Fowe's command 
1 ſhow thee, King! thou tread'ſt on hoſtile land; 
Releaſe my knees, thy ſuppliant arts give o er, 
And ſhake the purpoſe of my ſoul no more. 
The Sire obey'd him, trembling and o der- aw d. 720 
Achilles, like a lion, rufſh'd abroad; | 
Automedon and Alcimus attend, F 
| {Whom moſt he honour'd, fince he joft his Friend ;) 
"Theſe to unxoke the mules and horſes went, 


And led the hoary herald to the tent: 728 


Next heap'd on high the num'rous preſents bear 
(Great Hector's ranſom} from the poliſh'd car. 

Two ſplendid mantles, and a carpet ſpread, 

They leave; to cover, and inwrap the dead. 
Then call the handmaids with aſſiſtant toil SL. 
Io waſhthe body, and anoint with oil; 
Apart from Priam, left th' unhappy Sire 

Provok'd to paſſion, once more rouze io ire 

The ſtern Pelides ; and nor ſacred age, 

Net J. e's command, ſhould check the riſing rage. 735 
This done, the garments o'er the corſe they end; 
Achilles lifts it to the fun'ral bed : 

Then, while the body on the car they laid, 

He groans, and calls on loy' d Tarvclas ſhade. 
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To grace thy manes, and adorn thy ſhrine. 


_— whom, compos'd, the god like chief begun. 
Lo! to thy pray'r reſtor'd, thy breathleſs ſon, 
Extended on the fur'ral couch heilies; 


But now the peaceful hours of ſacred night 
Demand refection, and to reſt invite: ES | 
Nor thou, O father! thus conſum'd with woe; | 755 


Not thus did Niobe, of form divine, 


dix youthful ſons, as many blooming maids, 1 
In one ſad day beheld the Stygian ſhades: 760 

: 'Theſe by Apollo's ſilver bow were-flain, | 
Thoſe, Cynthia's arrows ſtretch'd upon the plain. 
So was her pride chaſtiz*d by wrath divine, 

| Who match'd her own with bright Latona's line; 


. — — — 


for Hecker. Euftathins, 
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If, in that gloom which never light muſt know, 
The deeds of mortals touch the ghoſts below: 
O friend! forgive me, that I thus fulfil 
(Reftoring Hector) heavn's-unqueſtion'd will, 
The gifts the father gave, be ever thine, 


14 


ns. 
He ſaid, and ent'ring took his ſeat of ſtate, ; 
Where full before him rev'rend Priam ſate: 


7 
And ſoon as morning paints the eaſtern ſkies, V0 
The fight is granted to thy longing eyes. 


The common cares that nouriſh life, forego. 


A parent once, whoſe forrows equall'd thine : 


But 
V. 757. ; Net thus did Niobe, Ge.) Achilles, to comſort 


Priam, tells him a known hiſtory; which was very proper to 
work this effect. Niobe had loſt all her children, Priam had 


ſome remaining. NMiebe's had been nine days extended on the 
earth, drowned in their blood, in the. fight of their people, 


without any one preſenting himſelf to interr them: Hedor | 
has likewile been twelve days, but in the midſt of his enemies; 


therefore it is no wonder that no one has paid bim e ut 4 
duties. The Gods at laſt interred Niabe's children, ans ; 1 
Gods likewiſe are concerned to procure honourable funerals | 


* 


Which round the board Auto nedon beſtow'd: 


v. HO E Rs 1LIA p. 23 
B. 


But two the Goddeſs, twelve the Queen enjoy'd ; 765 
Thoſe boaſted twelve th avenging two deſtroy'd. 
Steep'd in their blood, and in the duſt outſpread, 
Kine days neglected lay expos'd the dead; 
None by to weep them, to inhume them none- "Is 


(For Jobe had turn'd the nation all to ſtone:) 770 
115 Gods themſelves, at length relenting, „ 


Th unhappy ra ce the honours of a grave. : 
Herſelf a rock, (for ſuch was heav'n's high will) 
Thro' defarts wild now, pours a weeping nll ; 


Where round the bed whence Achelois ſprings, 775 
The wat'ry Fairies dance in mazy rings: | 
There high on Sipylus his ſhady brow, 


She ſtands her own ſad monument of 8 | 
The rock for ever laſts, the tears for ever Mow. 


Such griefs, O King! have other parents known ; 
Remember theirs, and mitigate thy own. Y , : ws 
The care of heav'n thy Hector has appear d; 


Nor ſhall he lie unwept, and uninterr d; 
Soon may thy aged cheeks in tears be drown” d, 


And all the eyes of Ilion ſtream around. 785 


He faid, and riſing, - choſe the victim ewe 


With filver fleece, which his attendants ſlew. 
The limbs they ſever from the reeking hide, 
With kill prepar'd them, and in- parts divide: 


Each on the coals their ſep'rate morſels lays, 790 


And haſty, -ſnatches ſiom the riſing blaze. 


With bread the glitt'ring caniſters they load, 


The chief himſelf to each his portion plac! d, 


And each indulging ſhar'd in-ſweet repaſt. 795 


When now the rage of hunger was repreſt, 


The word' ring hero eyes bis royal Sat 
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238 HOMER S IIIA D. B. xxl. 

No leſs the royal gueſt the hero eyes, 

His god - lixe aſpect, and majeſtick ſize ; vos 
Here, youthful grace and noble fire engage, 800 
And there, the mild benevllence of age. 

Thus gazing long, the ſilence neither broke, 

(A ſolemn ſcene !) at length the father ſpoke. 

Permit me now, belov'd of Jove, to ſteep 
My careful temples in the dew of fleep;  B80oj 
For ſince the day that numb'red with the decd | 
My hapleſs ſon, the duſt has been wy bed, 

Soft ſleep a ſtranger to my weeping eyes, 

My only food, my ſorrows, and my fighs! 

| - Till now, encourag'd by the grace you give, B19 

I ſhare thy banquet, and conſent to live. 

With that, Achilles bade prepare the bed, 

With purple ſoft, and ſhaggy carpets Final 
Forth, bythe flaming lights, they berd their way, 
And place the couches, and the cov'rings lay. 813 

| Then he: Now, father, ſleep, but ſleep not here, 
| Confult thy 2 and forgive my fear, 


5 | Le 


v. 598. The . ef the herb eyer, tre. The poet 
emits no opportunity of praiſing his hero Adbilles, and it is 
obſervable that he now cemmends him for his n.ore amiable 


LE qualities : He ſoftens the terrible idea we have conceived t 


him, as a warricr, with ſeveral virtues of humanity; and the 
angry, vindictive ſoldier is become calm ard compaſſionate 
In this place he makes his very enemy admire his perſon, ad 
be aſtoniſhed at his manly beauty. S0 that tho“ courage be 
his moſt diſtinguiſhing character, yet Achilles is admirable 
both for the endowments of mind and body. 
"ET Weplepatwy » The ſenſe of this werd differs in this place 
from that it uſually bears: It dees not imply pax 0 ih 
Cix3y, any reproachful aſperity of larguage, but t@i31.00 "ey 


ger, the raiſing of a falſe fear in the old man, that be mib! 


not be concerned at his being cdged in the ovter part cf the 


tent; 2nd by this method be gives Priam ta opportunity 6 


going away in the morning without objeri ation, "Wy Hus. 


To aſk our counſel, or our orders take) 


Should ſuch report thy honour'd perſon here, 


The hills of le, and foreſts for the fire. 


The old Man's fears, and turn'd within the tent; 


B. XXIV. ROME RS III AD. 239 


Leſt any Argive (at this hour awake, 


Approaching ſudden to our open tent, 1 is. 
Perchance behold thee, and our grace prevent. 


The King of men the ranſom might defer. 
But fay with ſpeed, if aught of thy deſire nd 
Remains unak'd, what time the rites require 825 
T” interr thy Hector? For, fo long we ſtay 
Our ſlaught'ring arm, and bid the hoſts obey. 
If then thy will permit (the Monarch ſaid) 
To finiſh all due honours to the dead, 1 
This, of thy grace accord: To thee are known $30 
The fears of Ilion, clog'd within her town; 1 
And at what diſtance from our walls aſpire en. 1 


Nine days to vent our forrows I requeſt, 8 
The tenth ſhall ſee the fun' ral and the feaſt; 835 
The next, to raiſe his monument be giv'n ; 5 
The twelfth we war, if war be doom'd by heav'n! 
This thy requeſt (reply'd the chief) enjoy: 
Till then our arms ſuſpend the fall of Trey. 3 
Then gave his hand at parting to prevent 840 


Where 


V. 819. To aft dir council, or cur orders take, ] The 
poet here ſhews the importance of Achilles in the army; tho? 
£gememnen be the general, yet all the chief commanders ap- 
ply to him for advice: and thus he promiſes Priam a ceſſation 
of arms tor ſeveral days, purely by his own authority. The 
method that Achilles took to confirm the truth of the ceſſa- 
ton, agrees with the cuſtom which we uſe at this day, be 
Dave him his hand upon i | e 


— yioleg 5 
P*EMauke degilsphy. Enſtathinr, 
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240 HOMER'S IL IAD. b. NIN. 
| Where fair Briſeis, bright i in blooming charms, 


Expects her Hero with deſiring arms. 
But in the porch the King and Herald reſt, 
Sad dreams of care yet wand'ring in their breaſt 86 


Now Gods and men the gifts of ſleep partake; 
5 Induſtrious Hermes only was awake, 
The King's return revolving in his mind, 


To paſs the ramparts, and the watch to blind. 


The pow'r deſcending hover'd o'er his head: 855 


And ſleep'ft thou, father! (thus the viſion ſaid) 
Now doſt thou ſleep, when Hector is reſtor d:? 


Nor fear the Grecian foes, or Grecian Lord? 


Thy preſence here ſhowa ſtern Atrides ſee, 


Thy ſtill- ſurviving ſons may ſue for thee : 855 
May offer all thy treaſure yet contain, 5 


To ſpare thy age; and offer all in vain. 


Wak'd with the word, the trembling ſire aroſe, 
And rais'd bis friend: The God before him goes, 

Ne joins the mules, directs them with his hand, 860 
And moves in ſilence thro” the hoſtile band. 


W hen now to Xanthus yellow ſtream they drove, 


| (Xanthus, immortal progeny of JFove) 
The winged deity ſorſook their view, 
And in a moment to Olympus flew. 865 
Now ſhed Aurora round her ſaffron ray, 


Sprung thro' the gates of light, and gave the day: 


Charg'd with their mournful load, to /ion go 


The ſage and King, majeſtically flow. 


Caſſendra fuſt beholds, from Ilims ſpire, 570 


The fad proceſſion of her hoary ſire; 


| Then, as the penſive pomp advancd more near, 5 
| Her breathleſs brother ftretch'd upon the bier: 


A ſhow'r of tears o'erflows her beauteous eyes, 


Alarming thus all Ilion with her cries. 875 


Tun 
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Turn here your ſteps, and here your eyes employ, 

Ye wretched daughters, and ye ſons of Troy! 

If ere ye ruſh'd in crouds, with vaſt delight 

To hail your hero glorious from the fight; 

Now meet him dead, and let your ſorrows flow! 880 

Your conmon triumph, and your common woe, 
In thronging crouds they iſſue to the plains, 

Nor man, nor woman, in the walls remains. 

In ev'ry face the ſelf-ſame grief is ſhown, 3 

And Troy ſends forth one univerſal groan. 883 

At Sceu's gates they meet the mourning wain, _ 

Hang on the wheels, and grovel round the lain, 

The wife and mother frantic with deſpair, 

Kiſs his pale cheek, and rend their ſcatter'd hair: 

Thus wildly wailing, at the gates they lay; 890 

And there had figh'd and ſorrow'd out the day 

But ged-like Priam from the chariot roſe: 

Forbear (he cry'd) this violence of woes, 

Firſt to the palace let the car proceed, = 

Then pour your bourdleſs ſorrows o'er the dead. 89g 
The waves of people at his word divide, 

Slow rolls the chariot thro! the following tide ; 

Ev'n to the palace the ſad pomp they wait: 

They weep, and place him on the bed of ſtate. 

A melancholy choir attend around, „ 

With plaintive ſighs, and muſick's ſolemn ſound: 
es EE ook 55 Alter- 
V. goo. 4 melancholy choir, Rec.) This was a euftoni 

denerally received, and which paſſed from the Febrttry ta 

the Greeks, Romans, and Affaticks, There were weepers by 

profeſſion, of both ſexes, who ſung doleful tunes rouhd the 

dead. Eeclefiaſticas cap. xii. v. 3. When a man ſhall go inta 

the bouſe of his eternity, there ſball encompaſs him Weepers2 
It appears from St. Matt bed xi. 17. that children were likes 


wiſe employed in this office. Dacier. 
% A Co oe $2” 
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Alternately they ſing, alternate flow 
'Th' obedient tears, melodious in their woe, 
While deeper ſorrows groan from each full heart, 
And Nature ſpeaks at ev'ry pauſe or At. 9059 
Firſt to the corſe the weeping conſort flew; 
Around his neck her milk- white arms the tas: 
And, Oh my Hector Oh my Lord! ſhe cries, 
*Snatch'd in thy bloom from theſe deſiring eyes! 
Thou to the difinal realms for ever gone! giv 
And I abandon'd, deſolate, alone! 
An only fon, once comfort of our pains, 
Sad product now of hapleſs love remains! 
Never to manly age that fon ſhall riſe, 
Or with encreaſing graces. glad my eyes: «1s 
For Ilion now (her great defender ſlain) 5 
Shall ſink a ſmoaking ruin on the plain. ; 
ne Who 


V. 906, Kc. The 3 over Hector.) 4 The port 
Judiciouſly makes Priem to be ſent in this general lamenta- 
tion; he has already borne a ſufficient ſhare in theſe ſorrows 
in the tent of Achilles, and ſaid what-grief can dictate to a 
father and a king upon ſuch a melancholy ſubject. But he 


introduces three women as chief mourners, and ſpeaks on) 


in general of the lamentation ef the men of Tray, an excels 
of ſorrow being unmanly: Whereas theſe women might with 
decency indulge themſelves in all the lamentation that fond- 


neſs and grief could ſuggeſt. he wife, the mother of Hefor, 


and Helen, are the three perſons introduced; and tho' they 
all moura upon the ſame occaſion, yet their a mentations are 
ſo different, that not ar ſentence that is ſpoken. by the one, 
could be made uſe of by the other: Andromache ſpeaks like a 
tender wife, Hecuba like a fond mother, and Heles mouras 
with forraw riſing from ſelf-accuſation; Audromache com- 


mends his bravery, Hecaba his manly beauty, and Helen * 4 


gentleneſs and humanity. 


Homer is very concile in deſcribing the funeral of Hedtr, | 


which was but a neceſſary picce of conduct, after he had becn 
40 full in that of Palreclus. | 


et ow ef wood re . <A w 
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Who now protects ber wives with guardian care; 
Who ſaves her infants from the rage of war? 


Now hoſtile fleets nmuſt waft thoſe infants o'er, 920 


(Thoſe wives muſt wait em) to a foreign ſnore! 
Thou too, my ſon ! to barb'rovs climes ſhalt go, : 
The fad companion of thy mother's woe , 

Driv'n ence a flave before the victor's fword-; 


Condemn'd to toil for ſome inhuman Lord. 925 


Or elſe ſome Greek whoſe father preſs'd the plain, 
Or fon, or brother, by great Hector ſlain ; 

In Hector's blood his vengeance ſhall enjoy, 

And hurl thee headlong from the tow'rs of Tr:y, 


For thy ſtern father never ſpar'd a toe : 930 


3 
Thence all theſe tears, and all this ſcene of woe! 


Thence, many evils his fad'parents bore, 

His parents many, but his conſort more. 
Why gay'ſt thou not to me thy dying hand ? 
And why receiv'd not I thy laſt command? 


Some word thou wouldſt Have ſpoke, which, fadly dear, 


My foul might keep, or utter with a tear; 

Which never, never could be loſt 'i in air, 

Fix'd in my heart, and oft? repeated there! | 
Thus to her weeping maids ſhe makes her moan; 94 
Her 1 weeping handinaids echo groan for, ns. 


g La a : The 


v. 934. Why gov | 3. not to e 1 dying band, 
And wry receiv" d not I thy laft rien | ? J | 
U have taken theſe two lines from Mr. Congreve,, whoſe 
| tranſlation of this part was one of his firſt eſſays in . 
le has very juſtly rendered the ſenſe of ux A, dic 
frudens, which is mennt of the words of a dying 1 man, or oe 
in ſome dangerous exigence z at which times what is ſpoken 
is uſually ſomething of the vtmoſt importance, and delivered 


with the utmoſt care: Which is the true fignification. of the 
Ret xv in this place. 
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24 HOMER'S ILTAD. v. xi, 
The mournful Mother next ſultains her part, 
Oh thou, the beſt, the Ceatefl to my heart! 
Of all thy race thou moſt by heav'n ap prov'd, 
And by th' immortals ev'n in death belov'd! 
While all my other ſons in barb'rous bands 
Achilles bound, and fold to foreign lands, 
Ilhis felt no chains, but went a glorious ghoſt 
| Free, and a Hero to the Stygian coaſt. | 
| Sentenc'd, *tis true, by his inhuman doom, 950 
Thy noble corſe was dragg'd around the tomb, 
( (The tomb of him thy wailike arm had ſlain) 
Vngen' rous inſult, impotent and vain ? 
Yet glow'ſt thou freſh with ev'ry living grace, 


945 


No mark of pain, or violence of face; 955 


Roſy and fair! as Phebus' ſilver bow 


, Diſmiſs d thee gently to the ſhades below. 


Thus ſpoke the dame and melted into tears. 

| Sad Helen next in pomp of grief appears: 

Faſt from the ſhining ſluices of her eyes 960 
Fall the round cryſtal drops, while thus ſhe cries. 

Ah deareſt friend! in whom the Gods had join'd 

The mi'deſt manners with the braveſt mind! 

Now twice ten years (unhappy years) are o'er 

Since Paris brought me to the Trejan ſhore; 955 
(Oh had! periſh'd, ere that form divine 

Seduc'd this ſoft, this eaſy heart of mine !) 
Yet was it ne'er my fate, from thee to find 

A deed ungentle, or a word unkind : | 
When others curs'd the auth'reſs of their woe, 970 
Thy pity check'd my forrows in their flow: | 
If ſome proud brother ey'd me with diſdain, 

Or ſcornful fiſter with her ſweeping train, 


Thy gentle accents ſoſten'd all my pain. 1 


C2 


=: . ws a7 
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por thee I mourn ; and mourn myſelf in thee, 975 

The wretched ſource of all this miſery ! 

The fate 1 caus'd, for ever I bemoan ; 

dad Helen has no friend now thou art none! - 

Thro' Troy's wide ſtreets abandon'd ſhall I roam, 

In Troy deſerted, as abhorr'd at home! 980 
80 ſpoke the fair, with ſorrow-ſtreaming eye: 

Diftreſsful beauty melts each ſtander-by; 

On all around th? infectious ſorrow grows; 

But Priam check'd the torrent as it roſe. : 

Perform, ye Trojans ! what the rites require, 985 

And fell the foreſts for a fun'ral pyre ; 

Twelve days, nor foes nor ſecret ambuſh dread ; 

Achilles grants theſe honours to the dead. 
He ſpoke ; and, at his word, the 7 rojan train | 

Their mules and oxen harneſs to the wan, 990 

Pour'd thro” the gates, and, fell'd from /da's crown, 

Roll back the gather'd foreſts to the town. 

Theſe toils continue nine ſucceeding days, 

And high in air a ſylvan ſtructure raiſe. 

But when the tenth fair morn began to ſhine, 995 

Forth to the pile was borne the Man divine, 

And plac'd aloft : while all, with ſtreaming eyes, 

Beheld the flames and rolling ſmokes ariſe. 

Soon as Aurora, daughter of the Saen, . 

With roſy luſtre ſtreak'd the dewy lawn; 1000 

Again the mournful crowds ſurround the pyre, 

And quench with wine the yet-remaining fire. 

The ſnowy bones his friends and brothers place 

(With tears collected) in a golden vaſe ; 

The golden-vaſe in purple palls they roll'd, 1005 

Of fofteſt texture, and inwrought with gold. 

Laſt, o'er the urn the ſacred earth they ſpread, 

Aud rais'd the tomb, memorial of the dead. 8 
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(Strong guards and ſpies; til all the rites were done, 


Watch'd from the' riſing to the ſetting ſun 1010. 
All Troy then moves io Priam's court again, 


A ſolemn, filent, melancholy train: 


Aſſembled there, ſrom pious toil they reſt, 

And ſadly ſhar'd the laſt ſepulchral feaſt, ; 
Such honours Ilian to her Hero paid, 101 5 
And peaceful * the n Heater's s ſhade, 
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E have now paſſed thro? the Iliad. and ſeen the 
anger of Achilles; and the terrible effects of it, 

at an end: As that only was the ſubject of the poem, 
and the nature of Epic poetry would not permit Our. 
author to proceed to the event of the war, it may per- 
haps be acceptable to the common. reader to give a 
ſhort account of what happened.to Troy and the chief 
aQors in this poem after the concluſion of it. 5 

need not- mention that Fray was taken ſoon after 
the death of Hector, by the ſtrata gem of the wooden. 
horſe, the particulars of which are deforibed by Virgil 8 
in the ſecord book of the Æneiæ 

Acbilles fell before Trey, by the band of Paris, by 
the ſhot of an arrow in his heel, as. Hector had pro- 
pheſied at his death, Ib 22. 5 

The unfortunate. Priam was killed by 22 che 
ſon of Achilles. 
Ajax, after the death of Achilles. had a conteſt with 
_ Vhyſſe. for the armour of Vulcan, but, being defeated: 
in his aim, he. ſlew hiniſelf through indignation 

Belen, after the death of Paris, married Deiphobus | 
his brother, and at the taking of Troy betrayed him in 
order to reconcile herſelf to. Menelaus her fuſt huſband, 

who received her again into favour 
Azamemnon at his return was barbarouſly ander 
by Apyſthus at the. inſtigation of Clytemne/ira his 
vife, who in his abſence had diſhonoured his bed 
with Apyſthbus. 

Dis after the fall of Troy was expelled his own- 
country. and ſearce eſcaped with his adulterous wife 
Agiale; but at laſt was received by Daunus in Apulia, - 
and ſhared his kingdom: *Tis uncertain how he died. 

Nefler lived! i in peace, with his children, in Hy los his 
native country. 
Ch ſes alſo, after en noubles by ſea and 
land, at laſt returned in ſafety to lihaca, which is the 
: lobjec of Homer's Odyſſes. 


I muſt end theſe notes by diſcharging my duty to 
two of my. friends, which 1 is the more an indiſpenſo _ 
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piece of juſtice, as the one of them is ſince dead: 
The merit of their kindneſs to me will appear infinite. 
iy the greater, as the taſk they undertook was, in its 
own nature, of much more labour, than either plea- 
-— ſure or reputation. The larger part of the extragy 
from Euſtathius, together with ſeveral excellent obſer- 
vations, were ſent me by Mr. rome : And the whole 
Eſſay upon Homer was written upon ſuch memoirs as 
I had collected, by the late Dr. Parne!!, Archdeacon 
of Clogher in Ireland. How very much that gentle- 
man's friendſhip prevailed over his genius, in detain- 
ing a writer of his ſpirit in the diudgery of removing 
the rubbiſh of paſt pedants, will ſoon appear to the 
world, when they thall ſee thoſe beautiful pieces of 
poetry, the publication of which he left to my charge, 
_ almoſt with his dying breath. „„ 
For what remains, I beg to be excuſed from the ce- 
remonies of taking leave at the end of my work; and 
from embarraſſing myſelf, or others, with any defences 
or apologies about it. But inſtead of endeavouring to 
raiſe a vain monument to myſelf, of the merits or dif- 
Aculties of it, (which muſt be left to the world, to 
treth, and to poſterity) let me leave behind me a me- 
morial of my friendſhip, with one of the moſt valuable 
men, as well as feſt writers, of my age and country: 
One who has tryed, and knows by his own experience, 
how hard an undertaking it is to do juſtice to Homer : 
And one, who (I am ſure) ſincerely rejoices with me 
at the period of wy labours. To him therefore, bav- 
ivg brought this long work to a concluſion, I deſire to 
dedicate it; and to have the honour and ſatisfaction 
of placing together, in this manner, the names of 
Mr. CONGREFVE, and of e 
March 25, „„ A. POPE. 
To Sc de Lure — Th n km. TAE1O pee Mendes bv Hon 
u hou in ndevfacu, ty” olg lee av xaltoxtony, El ie Yon 
H Hg π?qha. M. Au RET, ANTON. de ſeipſo. l. Ls 
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inſt the 


Again provoked: to rebel 


againſt Fe P ter. by his. 


paſſion, 45. 126. Is van- 


quiſhed by Minywa, or 
Condudt, 24. 430. 


MIN E RV A. 


As m 71 al Crur:ge avith 


Wiſdom.) Joins with Ju. 
1 ny eine Oh 


POETICA 
CRARACTERS,. 
#0 in reſttaining the 

Greeks from flight, and 


inſpires Ulyſſes to do it, 


2. 210 Animates the ar- 


my, 2: 525, Defcrib'd as 
 kading a hero faſe thro? 


 Diomedtoovercome ans 
and Venus, 5 40%. 1042. 
Overeomes them herſelf, 
21. 480. Reſtrains Mars 
from rebellion againſt 


Jupiter, 3. 45 — 15. 


140. Subuns to Jupiter, 
„ 8 40. Adviſes Ulyſſes to 


retire in time from the 


night expedition, 10. 
393. Aſſiſts him through- 


out that . ee 10. 


Hyulians by night, and 


cauſes them to (ally, 11. 


85 1. Aſſiſts Achiiſes to 
conquer Hector, 22. 277. 


£9 


der'd.] Suppreſſes Achil 
less paſſion, 1. 261 Sup- 


preſſes her own anger a- 


gainſt J. piter, 1. 


Brings to paſs Jup ter's | 
will in contriving the 


= breach of the tuce, 4.95. 
| Peaches Piamed to dil- 
cern Gods from wen, ard 
io conquer Vents, 5. 18 


be E c. Call di che beſt belovd 


iſcovers the 
ambuſh laid againſt the 


4 W g clan ſepara eſy con ſi- 


Ly 


LINDEX: 


7 CHARAC TE NS. | 
of Jupiter, 8. 48. Ob- 
tains leave of Jupiter, 

that while the other 

Gods do not afiift the 

- Cr hs, ſhe may dire ct 
'em with her counſels, 
8 45. Is again checked 

by the commard of Ju- 
iter, and ſubmits, 8. 560. 

580. Is ſaid to aſſiſt, or 

fave,” any hero, in geße- 

ral thro' the Poem, when 
any act of prudence 

preſerves him. 85 
d 

As the faſſion of los e.] Brings 


Paris from. the fight to 


the embraces of Helen, 
and inflames the lovers. 
3. Ko, $30, Oe. a0 
vercome by M nerua, or 
Wiſdom, 5; 407 Ard 
again, 21. 500. Her Ce- 
Hus or girele, and the ef-, 
fects of it, 14. 247. 
. 
As the ſea] Overturns the 
Gecian wall with his- 
waves, 12.15. Aſſiſts the 
 Greels at their fleet, 
which was drawn up at 
the ſca-fide, 1.3. 67, Ce. 
Retreats at the order of 
Jupiler, 15 245. Shakes“ 
the whole field of battle 
and ſea-ſhore with carth- - | 
_ . Quakes, 20. 57. 


M.4. VULCAN; 


POETICALINDEX. 


CHARACTERS, CHARACTER 
VULCAN, Conſtant and violent in 
o the Element of Fire, ſnendſhip, 9, 730. 18. 0 
Falls froin heaven to 30.— 371.—23. 54, 272 
ceearth, 1.751 Receiv'd in — 24 5.16. 9. 8 208 | 
1 Lennse, a place of fub- 18. 100. 8. 380. 8.— 1 
| eee fires. ibid. His 9 5 19. 335. 8.— 22. 452, & 
5 tions of various 8. Achilles ſcarce ever 
tags, 18,440, 458, $40. 3 without mention 
Dries up the river Xan- of his friend Patroclus, 
thus, 21. 460» Aﬀiſted NE AS. 
Dy the winds, 21. 390. Pious to the Gods, 5. 2460 0 
Chara rsof the HIT x Ross. S. 20. 132, 250, 345.— | 
N. B. The /p eches wwhich Senſible, and moral, 0 
dip nd ! pon, 4 d flow , 24% 293, Ge. 8. 0 
Fron uh: ſeveral Cha- Valiant, not raſh, 20, 130 1 
1afe's, are To 540. —=S. 
guiſged by an 8. Tea der to his friend, 1 3 


"4CHFLEES 
Furious, paſſionate, Ciſ. not s on l. C. b. 212 
= Wer ns 1 end en |. 13 v. 578. 
| J* 8 | 
— 705 1 and 1 
Revengeful ard Rt 1, 34, 729 ——8. | 
in the higheſt degree, 9. Somelimes cruel, 6. 80 — 
755, 765 —16. 68 8. 2 140. 9: - - 
121.8. 18— 120, 125. Artful and deſigning, a 68. 
8.1 211.8. 22: 95. 
3 9 R Valiant, and an excellent 
Cruel, 16. 122. 19. 395 — General, 4. 256, 265, 
21. 112.— 22, 437. 8. Oc 11 throughout. 1 
495. 8.—ag. 3024 Eminent for brotherly af- 
51.— feQion, 4. 183, Oc. 8. 
Superior to all men in va- 7. 120 5 
lour, 20. 60, 437, Cc. Sie his character in the 
24: 22. throughout, EH notes on |. 1 I. v. 2 


Fg 
See 715 cbaracter in the 


W 


POETICAL INDER. 


CHARACTERS, Cu, t R. 

| 47 1 Excellent in conduct, 8. 

610.8. 11.663. — 

Of ſuperior ſtrength and Pious, 6 140, 339, 605, —- 

| ſize, ard fearleis on that Pepder to his parents, 6. 

1 13. 410.—7- . | | 
227.8 274 4—15. 666. e to his wiſe, 6 456. 

| Indefatigable ard 1npati- to his child, 606. 
ent, 11, 683, He 13 877. — to his frier ds, 20, 485. 

* throughout — 14. —24. g62.—— 


535 ſhort in bis Set lis cha after in dle 
ſpeeches, 7. 227: EV notes (ml. 3. v. Thc 
742.—15. 665, Ke. IDOMENEUS. 


| Fee bis cha adter in the 


notes en l. 7. v. 226. e 13. 455, 


r A lover of 20 5 ſoldiers; 13. 
Daring and intrepid, 75 280. 
5 he Hout, and 8. 163. Tallative vpon ſubjects of” 
180. $- 9. 65, 820.— 4 55 „. 


—10. 260. _ F/ no bo ern RE 
Proud and bo: alting. 6 LEH: Vain of his family, 13. | 
bl. 500. _ 555, Sc. | 
Vi of hls birth, 141 125 Stately and inſulting, 13. 
| Generous, 6. 265 : —— 472. — — — Oc. 


Is guided by Pn las or Wil- Se. bes charatter in the 
dom, anc chuſes Ul:ſſes: notes on l. 13: v. 279 
8 to direct him, 5. druch. -MENELAUS. 


out. 10. 287, 335. Valiant, 3, 35713 7 
See his charader: „ 164” 49; bad: g t. 
notes on l. V. 1. Tendersof the people, 10, 
HECTOR:. 325 


Gentle in his rature, 10. 
A true lover of his country, 138 — 23 6856. 
1 621. 8. — 12. 284 — But fu'd by a ſenſe of his 
582. 6 wrongs, 2. 711.— 3. 41. 

Va lant in the higheſt de- — 9. 109 8—13 79. : 
gree,.3 89.—7. 80. 12. Si—17. 643. | 
270. S. 1-8. 333. S.--&c. See his chas adler in. FA 
. 8 0 


d. din; 2 r 8 


8 Bra ve, 7, SS 


| Rioquent; 1. = 
Vigilant, 10.88, 186 624— 

Pious, 15 427. 

Talkative through old age, 


4. 370 25 


POETICAL INDEX, 


Cnanacrens: 


NESTOR. 


Wiſe and experienc'd in 


2 1 331, I 
. 


„ 

 Skcilfull | in the art of War, 2. 
432. 670—4., 338: Ce. 
"A See bis | 


— 0 


8. 7. 392. 8. 


807.— —15: 796. 8: 
33a. Sc. 


800. — 20-373 179+ 


— — and in general 


thro' the bock. 
Se- his. "rather: in oh 
notes on |. 1. v. 3395 on 
2. 402; Qt. 
PR 14 hg; 


-£ tender father to- Her, 8 


22. 51. 8—24. 275 — 
to Paris, 3. 381. to 
H In, 3. 212. 8. 


An eaſy Prince, of too yield- 


temper, 7. 443. 


Gente and compaſhonate, 


3, 211, 382. 


Picub, 4: 70. 40 520. 8. 


See his character in the 
notes on |. 3 v. 211. 


PARIS. 


_ low, 3: 27, 55, 80, 40% 


145.— 1 1. * 


| CHARACTERS, 

* Anorous, 3.550. 5 
Ingenious 13 arts, muſj „ 
3 80. Building, 6. 300. 
Patient of re bf +, þ 3 
Naturally „nt, 6. 6 
— 1.985. 


ehe in the 
hore en l. 3- V. 26,3, 


86. 


AT RO cls. 


Compaſſionate of the. ſuf. 
ferings of- his country- 
mon, 11. 947. —16. 
5.3 

Raſh, W net, 16. 709. 

Of a gentle nature, 19 370. 


e 
£8 AR-PEDOMN. 


Valiant, out of principle 


and honour, 5. 575. _—_ 


12:37t. J. 
Eloquent, i Sid. 


Careful only of the: com- 
mon cauſe in his death, 


16. 605. 8. 

See His St in the 

notes on l. 16. v. 512. 

Less. 
Prudent, 3. 261.— 10. 

287.19 218.— 


| Eloquent, 3. 283. 3 Hy 
Effeminate | in dreſs and per- 8.5 1 


2 95:9 
Valiant 


 POETICAL INDEX. 


CHARACTERS. | | CHARACTERS. 
Valiant in the field with Phenix, his fr iendſhip and 
caution, 4 566.— 11. tendernefs for Ac hills, 
51 55 Fo. 9.608. | 
Bold in the council with Palydamas, pte and 
prudence, 14. 90.— _ eloquent. Sæe bis [perch s 


15 3 . 12 70. 245.— 13 907. 
See his charadter in ibe 5 18. 300. 


n tes on l. 2. v. 402. Teucer, famous for archery, 
. „is 516: e. 
3 Tha, famous tit: elo- 

ng: 85 „„ nes, "5: 322. 


| eie 0 4 . 
HER Os. Fr other 165 gang. 5 
Ae ener, valiant and conſi- ed cbaràdlers, ſe the ar- 
derate, 21. 648. 20% Delcriptions of the 
Antenor, a prudent coun- P TIE: 5 
ſellor, 7. 418. VVV ; 
* One; famops for 
N 63 e bo E. E C E 8, 
. 


tit ys 8 bold- -fpirited, - 
but reatonable-; and art- N | 
ful, 4. 522. 23. 595 ORATIONS. 
615, 660: S2 92%%%ꝗ½w 7 = 
6 930, ? — 6 : 
Fupborbus, - beantiful and ; 8 2 b Bet 
valiant, 16. G73.- 4 TABLE ib. uf 
7 % $75 confidtrub x in th: lliad. 
4. cus. pious 10 bis frierd, 


16. 660. —— 17. 165, in th: cab rta'ory, or d. * 
180. b. rat. O & ud. 
Hi] nus 


3 prophet 5 
ene, ©, , The « oration of N er to 
Merion's, dauntleſs and g -m ninon and Ach ll s, 

faithſul,1 3. 325, Cc. perſuading a reconcilia- 
Hachaonr an excellent phy- tion. 1. 340. The oratiors 

ſician, 890.—— of Meſtor, U-3fes, ard A- + 
11.6 3 3 £'1-ron, 


1 . 


POETICAL INDEX.. 


sSrercnrs. 
gamemnon, to derſuade 

the army to ſtay, 2 350, 
402. 452, Of Sarpedoy 
to HeSor, 5; 75. Of 
NMeſtor, to encourage the 


Oreels to accept the chal- 


lenge of Hector, 7. 145. 


Of Hector to the 1 rofans, 


8. 621. Of Neftor to ferd 


to Achilles, 9. 127 Of 


- Uyffes,Phanxand Ajax, 
to move Aclulies to à ie- 
conciliation. . 295. 552, 


742. Achil ers: reply to 


: each, ibid. Sarpe den- to 
Slaucus, 12: 371. Of 


Neptune to the Greeks, to 


defend the fleet, 13131. 
Of Ajaæ. to the Geeks, 


15 656. Neſtor to the 


ſame, 15 799 Of Ajax 


again, 15. 890. Scaman- 


der 10 the river Si mois, 


21. 300 F. no to Vir lean, p, 1. and Achilles, 16. 


21, 387. Achil es to Fa- 
urclus, 16. 19» &C. | 


n tent 


10 M $75. Glau- 
cus to Hector, 17. 153; 


In the narr ative. i 


Achilles to 77 eli;, I. 5 


Pund:rus to Aneas, 


230. G. aucus to Diomed, | 
6. 190. Phenix to 4- 
chilles, 9 562, 652:— 


Agamem non to the Greeks, 


19. go. Aneas to A 
chilles, 20. 240. Of Neſ- 
tor; 7. 163 —11. 800. 


—and the ſpeeches of. 


| Neſtor 1 in general. . 


In the pa. betick. 


— on Vene als: 


wounded, 4. 186 


Andr. mache to Hector, and 


his anſwer, 6. 5 10, 50. 


10, Cc. 


Diomed to Agamemnon, 


I the *.. feral. de ln, ah as 


The ſpeech of Therſites, 2. Patroclus, 19. 303 


275. That of Ulyſſes an- Lamentation of Acbilles for 


ſwering hint, 2x 306. Of Patroclus, 19, 335. 
Hector to Paris, 3. IS. — of Nan to Hedtor, 22. 
Of Aganenmnon to Dio- 51. 530. 


mec, 4. 422. Of Hidor — of Hee: ha to the, fame, | 
5 and again, 24. 


to Pars, 6. 406, Of 


243, 942. 
9. 43. Of Uly/es to the —of Androneche, at 37% 


fame, 14. 90. TS  tor's death, 22. 698. 


Ve. on fi ight of Hechr, 1 


| Lam of Briſeis for. | 


— of 


POETICAL INDEX: | 


GEECHES. 

of Andr mache at his fs: 
neral, 24. 908. 

—of Helena, 24. 962. | 

Lycaon to Achilles, 21. 85. 

4 þ:tis to the Nereides, 17. 


79. 
The choſt of Patrocl.s. o 
Achilles, 23, 83. 
Priam to Achilles, 24. 600: 
In th: irony, ar ſarcaſm. 
The ſpeech of Pallas on 
Venus being wounded, , 


. 
Ulyſſes over Socus, 11. 566. 


Idomeneis over Oth = 


oncus, '« 472. 
Four farcaſtick ſpeeches 
over the-dead, 14. 529, 


DESCRIPTIONS. 


IMAGES 


A  CoLrrerion of 


remarkable · 


the moſt 
throughout the Poem. 


Deſeriptions of Pu AC 18. ; 


550, 557, 587., Jun, to Of che apartment e of Tune, 


Mars concerning 4 cala | 


pbut, 15, 120. Anzas 


to Merione*, 16: 


14: 19H. 
f'a burning mountain, 2. 


930 


F troclus on Cebriones, City in flames, 17: 325. 
16. 903. Hef ron 1a: Court of Juſtice, 8 577. 


tract 4. 16. 100 6, Ach {- Ends of the earth and ſea, 7 
the reſidence of Sat: ra, 


(es to Otryntid 5,20 450. 
to Hcaon, 21. 135. to 
Hector, 22. 415. 


Speeches. io Hor Her. 


* to his. horſes, 19; 
fs? 10 i the horſes of Hehil- 
ler, 17. 504. 

Auliochis, 23 483. 
Menelaus, 23; 522. 


and Jupetus, 8. 697: 


Fountains of: Scumander, 


22. 195. 


Field. plowed, 18. 627. 
Hector to his horſes, 8 225: Foreſt, when 


ſures of the Gods, 1. 
690, 772 ——4 3+ 


The gates of heaven, 5. 
928. 
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ſelt'd, 11.120. 23. 144. 
Heaven: the ſeat and plea- 
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POE TICAL INDEX, 


DrscriyTiONS. \DuvenierTIONs; 
929. 8. 478. be | 
| Gods affembled, 20. 9. De/ ©: iption: of Pegs ons, 
| Ids, its foreſts, — and 
proſpect, 8. 57. Ach Js dreadful . 
14 20. bs N ance, 20. — 22. 1 
* 21 of a fine coun- Cc. 393. — 3 
try, 2. $40, 1036, 1040. Aollo's perſon, enſigns, and 
of paſture- grounds ard deſcent to earth, 1. . 


ſheep, 18. 677. . Apolly's appearance in the 
Mount of Fercules near. war, 15. 348. — _ 
Troy, 20. 174. Aja, his fullen retreat 


Palace of Nepiune, 1 13. 35, deſcrib'd, 11. 675, Ke. 


5 Palace of Priam deſciib'd, to 6 


5. 304. Of Paris, 6. 59, Brothers, two kil'g toge- 
River Axius deſerib'd, 4. ther, 20.531; 


1030. A coward, deſcrib'd . 
River 7 itareſius and Heu, Tl erfi ies. n 326. 
SJ; A coward, deſcribd 


1 Sea, af d iſlands riſing out throughout, 13. 359.— 


of it 2. 770. again in The; o, 16.488. 
Temple deſenbad, 1. 918. A coward e d. 10. 
Tent of Achille: deſcrib'd, 443. 

4 83. Diana cuffed nat buffeted, h 
Troy, the country abaut it, 2. 570. 5 5 
ard roads, 22. 191. 13 Gods, Home” s great 1 % 
0. 1% 200: ö of them, in the deſciip - 

Tomb of Ilus, 11. 477 Of lions of their almour, 5. 

B tea; 2 984. Of Ser- 90%. Motion, 13. go. 


| eden, 16, 820. — 15 90. — 5. 950 — 

Vul an, his palace, "ws Batiles, 15. 282. . 
Ec. 187 43, Sc.. 63, &c. 21. 450, &c. 

A vineyard, 18. 651. Aours at the gates Ann 


Wallof the Grecians,”7. 523. ven, 98929. | 5 
Winds, their court and Hecio. 8 Terible appear- 
manſion deſciibd, 23. ance in battle, 8. 41).ä— 
2414. 5 12. 363.— 13, 1010. 


DESCRIPTIONS, 
— 15: 7300: — Hec- 
s dead body dragg'd 
at the chariot of Achil- 
les, 22. 500. ; 
Jupiter in bis glory; 1 


„ 8. 550. in 


bis chariot, 8. 50. 542, 


& c. in his We 17* 
8% 
Ju: o, dreſt, 14. 200 -''* 
Lycaon, his youth and un- 
happy death, 2, 49, &c.. 


Mars and Bellona before 


Hector in battle, 5. 726. 
Mars in arms, 7. 25 2.— 
13. 385.15 725.— 


bis monſtrous ſize, 21. 


473. 
Atercsry de ſerib d. 24 417: 


Neptune, his chariot and 
progrels, 1 3,.28, &C. . 
Mobe, turn'd. into a rock, 
2 

| ien * a venerable one; 
1. 330. Old counſellors - 
of Ter: converſiag, 3. 
197, &c. 
old man, in Priam, 22. 
$0. &. 

Priam paſſing through bis 
people in ſorrow; to go 
to redeem Heder, 24. 

Priam weeping at 


636. 


| Pallas, her e from | 
4- 99. Herar-- 


heaven, 
mour, pear, and veil, 5. 


905.—8 "4906 - 


402 
the: feet of Achilles, 24˙ 


POETICAL INDEX. 


DescrIieTIONS, 
Teucer behind Aas 
ſhield, 8. 321. 
Youth, a beautiful one 


5 kilbd, 4 542 —17. 55, 
15, 


&c 20. 537. Interced- 
ing for _— in Os. 
21 75 | 
A young and old man gain 


in war, their MT | 
22. 10. 


Deſeiptian of- Ta ING 5. 5 


Of an aſſembly. gathering = 
together; 2. 110.,—— 

Battle. [See the artele Mili- 

_ tary Deſcriptions.] 

Ty, up of a field, 21. 

A bow, 4137.— 

Bld rrickling from a 

wound 4 170; &c. 


Brightnelsof a belmnet, 4g * 


Burial of the dead, 7. 494. 


f . breach made in an at- 


tack, 12. 485. 


| Boiling water in a . 
A miferable. 


dron, 18. 405.--21. 425. 
Beacon, 19 40. 
Beaſts ſacrificed, 23. 41. 

A bird {hat thro?, 23. 1033. 
Chariot of Jupiter, 8. 50. 

542 OM une, 13. 41. 

— charict deſcrib'd at 

lorge, 24. 335-—5 889. 

& c. A chariot race, 23. 

* 353» Se. Nhariots over- 

turn'd. 16, 445 

riots cru 1118 the bodies, 

20, 57 be 

8 A child 


+ So 


POETICAL INDEX. 


F 


A child frighted at a 1 


met, 6. 595. 


Golden chain of Jupiler, 


3 
= A. n, 21. 387. 


Cotkers deſcribyd, 9 277. 


Ceſtus, the game defcrib'd, 


23 766, &c. 5 
Deformity, 2. 263 — 
Dancing, 18. 681, &c. 


Diſcus, the game deſerib- d, 


23 927, &c. 
jving, 24 105. 


n 11. 3835. 5 


O55. 


Dreadful appearance of the 
Myrmid ns, 16. 192. 


of Al hille, 18. 254. 
Datknefs, 17 422 


Death, 16, 1033. — 22. 
= he N 
Lions of 4 ferent forts of 
Deaths in Homer. are in- 
nuner ible and ſeuter.d. 


455 = 


through: % the hast les. 


A. or ſliield of Jupiter, 


2 526 5. 909. — 15. 
350 —21 465. 


| Fa, entrenchment, 7 870 | 


Eagle ſtung by. a, ſerpent, 


112 233 Eagle ſoaring, 


24 390: 


_ -Furnace and forge de- 


fond d. 18 540; 
Fiſhes ſcorch'd, 21. 413. 


Flowers of various kinds, 


14. 396. 
Famine, 19. 160. &c. 


\De$SerteriON;S: I 
Fall of a warrior headlong 


into the deep ſands, 5, 


715. 


Fatigue in the day of bat= 


_ te, 2: 458. — 
—1* 445 
Fainting, 5 856. 11. 
. 
$09 


25 13k 


: Fi Ires by night, deſeribd, 


8. 685, & c. 
Recovery from fainting, 
15. 271. 


Fortification attackd, 12; 


170. Ke. 201. 304 407. 


Funeral of a warrior, 23, 
r56.— funeral pile de- 


ſcrib'd, 23. 200. 


; Gates of a fortification 


broken, 12. 545. 


Goblet defcrib'd, 11. 774. 


Girdle of Venus, 14. 245. 
Horſes, the famous ones 


of Eumelus, 2. 924. Of 


Hector. 8: 226. Of 4- 
challes, 16 181, 
Of 7 8.327 


— 


Of Eridthonius, 20. 262. 
| Horſe pawper'd and = 
orſe 


cing, 6. 652. 
kill'd by. a dart, 8: 105. 

| Horſes afraid of leap- 
ing a ditch, 12. 57: 
Horſes of 
mourning for Patroclus, 
17. 495. 

A 125 of Horſemanſhip, 
VS: 84% nn 


Helmet & 


— f— = = >, 


Achi les 


= 


pesckirrions. 


POE TICAL INDE X. 


DescrrvTIONS! 


Helmet of Jupiter, 5. 918. Orphan, its miſery, 22. 


Helmets nedding their 
plumes, 15 945.— 
Hoſpitable lite of a good 

man, 6. 16. 

Harveſt, 18. 6377 

Herds of oxen, 18. 665. 

Inundation, 12 13.—1 
4653, Of Scamender 
againſt Achil'es, 21. 258, 

& c. 350,—- &. 

Lighinings and thunder, 
7 571.—8. 93, & e. 
161. &c. 

Light coming over a vols 

165. 610 —1 

8 ttreaming from a 
eacon by night, 19. 405. 

Majeſty of a Prince, EY 

$04 —=3. 221. 55 

Majeſtick march of ar 

Joon, 12. 356. Of J no, 

- ig; 26; 55 

We 6. 2 3 

Moon and ſtars- deferib'd, 
8. 687. 

Marriage pomp. 18. 570. 

Monument over the dead, 

e 
Noiſe, a loud one, 5. 1054. 

13. 10353. I4. ol buck 
457.—16. 769. 

Night paſt in inquietude by 
the ſoldiers, and their 
ſeveral poſtures of tak- 
ing reft, 10. 82, 170. 

Old age, 3. 150. The pic- 


ture of its miſeries in 


a ſtate of war, 22. 80. 


*. 


7. 430 = _ 


620, &c. 
Proceſfiondeſcrib'd, 6. 367. | 
Peaceful life, 9. 520. 
Poſture of a man receiving 

a dart on his ſhield lified 

up, 23. 511. —20. 325, 

& G. 

Panting deſerib d, 1 3: 555 
Is "I 
Perfumes, 14. 198. — 
Plume of a helmet, 19. 

Nn 
Plowing, 12.627. : 
Rainbow, 11. 37. — 24 | 
100. 17, 616. 4 
Reaping, 18. 634. 
Running away, 21, 65 "HY 

Running round Trap,. 

Jector and Achilles, 22. 

250, &c, Seeming to 
run in a dream, 22. 257. 


Rough way deſerib'd, 23. 


! 


39. 
A race deſculbd, 23. 881. 
&c. 


Shield of Achil es, deſcrib'd 
at large, 18, 550, &c. 
Of Hector, 6. 143. Of 
Ajax, 7: ä | 

Scales of Fupiter, 22. 271. 

Smoke clear'd, and light 

returning, 16 350. — 

Sailing of a ſhip, 1. 625. 
Ship anchor ing and com- 
ing inte port, 1. 566. 

The ſtately ſtalk of a hero, 
251.— 15. 815.— 

7-25 5.815. 1 


POETICAL INDEX. 


De 8erteTIONS.. EN Deschivrions: 
' A. facrifice deſcrib'd, 1. ed, 5. 988. A wound, 
, 380. — | healing, K . 


Ir Slerp, 2 lit. 14. 255, &c Water, * plunging i in, 


A linger by ni we 10 21. 9. A fight in tte 
5 F water, 21. A tree fall. 


Snow, 12. 48 ing in the water, 21 


Soldiers, when off from 269. Water rolling 
duty, their amuſements, down a hill in a cur- 

e rent, 21. 290. Arms 

ov, with the bow, floating upon the. veee,. 

| 144 70 156. 11 21. 381. 

Ile —8 389. 'Winds riſing, 23- 261. 


Spear of Aclil es, 19. 420. | : 
A ſpeardriven deep i into Deferiptiont of Ti MES, | 


the earth, 24. 188. and SEASONS, 
& ftone whirling on the 


| ground with vaſt force, Day-break, 1 10. 291 


A 3&7 EE 5) Morning, 2. 60,—— 5. 


1 thrown by a hetd. 515.— 6. 183.—— 9.- 
i 55 370. 7. 320— 833.——11. „11. 


12. 5 — 472.— 115 —19. I, 


5 Swiftneſs of horſes, 20. Sun-rifing, 11. 871. 


as: Noon, 16. 8 
as 16. 955.4 __ Sun-ſetting, 1. 78 7: 556, 
Vip tage, 11. 651. — 8. 6 


SY 
Wall, overwhelm'd 5 wa- Evening, 16. 94 2, 


ters, 7. 550. 12. 23. Night, 2 init. tot book 
Woodman's dinner, 11. throughout A 15 


120. night, 8: 687. 
Woods fell'd down, 23: Spring, 14. 3. 5 — 
144.—16. 767, Summer, 18. 637. 


War, ; its miſeries, 2 2. 709. Autumn, 18: 651, 5: 1060, 


Watch by night, 10. 208. 22 43. 


Wreſtling describe, 25 Winter, 12, 175. 331 
$21'— 


Wound of Venus deſerib'd, MIL. TARY, 


5. 417. Dimed wound : 


\ - 


' POETICAL INDEX. 


Drocnirrions., 


Mora ny, De- 


| * feriptions, 


kn army defcending on 


the ſhore, 2. 117. 


Army marching, 2. 184, 
go. The day of bat- 
lle, 2. 458. Avaſt ar- 


_ on the plam, 5 15,” 


&c. to 563. An army 


going forth to. battle, 
2 976. a7 8 59, 16, 


25519. 377. 


A chariot of War, 5: 890, 


&c. 


Confufion and noiſe of 
battle, 16. 924, == _ 
Aſiagle combat with n 


the ceremonial, 3.1235 
Ke. 


The combat 8 Pa- 


14s ard Menelaus, 3.123. 


of Hechor and Ajax, 7: 


250, to 335. 


—of Hector and Achilles, 


22. | 

re embattled, "4; 

7 5. 637. — 
3.6660; K 


Fir onſet of battle, 4 


498 to 513 ö 
A circle incloſing the foe, 
N 


19. 390. 
Ln, 11. 591. &c. Sur- 


Drcaierions: 


Stand of an army, 7. 75» 
Joining of an army, 8.75. 


&c. 13. 422 
A. rout, 11. 193. — 
14. 165. 16. 
440, &c. 21. 720. — 


A: fortification attack d. 
12. 170, 201, 304 * 
breach made, 12. 485. % 
An obſtinate cloſe "+150 _ 
12. 510, — 15. 860. 

An army in cloſe order, 
43, 17%, 10: . 
17. 406. An attack on 

the ſea ſide, 14. 452. 

— 1 and 


paſſing a trench, 15. 


o8. Attack of the. 
Leet, 15. 67), &c. 785, 
855, Kc. A hero arm- 
ing at all points, Aga- 
menmon, 11. 41. Pa ro- 


clus, 16. 162. Achil es, 
Siege of a+ 


rize of a convoy, ibid. 


Skirmiſh, ibid. Battle 2 . 


the Gods, 20. 63, t 


90. Two heroes — 


ing in batile, 20. 192. 
The rage, deſtruction, 


and carpage of battle, 


20. 574 &c. 
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POETICAL INDEX. 


DurcnivriONs, oh 


1 D.ſcriptions of the ITE A- 
NAIL PASSIONS, or 


of th ir 8 Er. 


FECTS, 


; Anxiety, 


10. 13, &c. 100, & c. 


| Actirity in 4. lle, 19. 


416. 
| Admiration, 


' £4, 00. 

_ Aﬀeight, 16. 958. — | 
Amazement, 24. 590. 
Ambition, 13. 455; 
Anger, 1. 252. 

Awe, r. 430. 

; Buffoonry, i in Therfites, 2 2. 
r 

1 Contentment, 9 520. 

Conjugal Love, in Vi eto; 


e 

Courage, 13. 

W 

| Comardice, 13. 359.—16. 
488.— 


| Cariofity in old Men, + 
. 306; SE. 

_ Deſpair, 22. 377. 

| 1 S; 280. 
Ditrefs, 8 290.—9. 
Ke id. "oe" 


EY Doubt, 14. 21, &C. 21. 


631, &c. 22. 138, — 
Fear, 10. 443. — 24 
446 


in Agomemnon, 


1. 62 — 450. | 
PETR Grief of a ſiſter 64 ker | 
dead brothers, 3, 8 


ad Androm. che, 6. 510, 
109, 366— 


W 


Fear in Prim, 21. Gig, 


For his Son, 22. 43, 5 
Ke.. 


Fear of a child, 6 6. 596. 


Fidelity in Lycobirm, Ser- 
ant of Ajax, 15. 502, 


— C we, Ln of 
 Axylus, 6. 


Gef in a ane woman, 1. 
0. =; 135. — 1, 


&c. 


| Grief in two parents in 


_ tenderneſs for their child, 
: 0-:$04s 


Grief occaſioned by 1 5 


of our country, in Pa- 

troclus, 16. i it. 
Grief for a friend in Achi'- 

les for Patrocl+s, 18. 25. 
— loo, & 19. 335. 

— 22. 482.— 24. 
a grief, 18. 367. 
Frantic. grief, 24. 291. 
Grief of 

ſon, in Priam, 22. 522, 

& c 24. 200, 275 291. 


13 of a wife for her 
huſband, 22. 562, to the 


end, the epiſode of An- 
Arx. mache, and again, 24 
0 
Grief out of gratitude in 
Þriſeis, 19. 319. in He- 
len, 24. 


Hatte, 


a father for . 


| Desckirrions. TE 
Haſte, expreſſed in Hlecto-, 
15. 395, 402, Ro. 
Hate, in Achilles to Hector, 
22. 335+ 433, EC. 
Hardneſs of heart, 9. 750. 
Inſolence in T lepolemus, 5. 
783; in Epeus, 23. 767. 
Joy, its viſible effects, 23. 
$90-:: -: 
Love in Helen ard Pari, 


3. 551, Kc. in Fupiter 


and Juno, 14. 332, &C. 


3 
Conjugal love, in Hector 


and Ardromache, 6, &c. 
Shame, in Helen, 3 185, 


1 of a e to her 


Son, in 7/e is to Achi les, 


_ 18, 70,—24. 117. 
 Brotherly love,” in Aga- 
 mmnon and Nenelaus, 


4 183. 


Filial love, in * rpalion, = 


13. 805. 
Loyers ſorrow at parting, 
in Acli les and Briſeis, 1. 
450. In Hector and Au- 
F 6. 640. 


men, 3. 203. 
Malice in T herft'es, 2. 25 * 
— Modeſty, 14. 373. 
Pride in Othe Joneus, 13. 
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D&$SCRIPTIONS, 
. Repentance, in ie en, 3. 


239. 493.— 
6. 432, to 450. — 


Raſhrels, in Aſius, 12. 125, 


Kc. 


Reſentment in Achille, 1. 


5535. 3157 


evenge in Mene aus, 2. 


510 In As billes, for 
P. troclus, 18. 125, &c. 


19. 211.—394— 


123. 


Reſolution, 19. 466. In 


Hec or, 22. 47, 127. 


Kc. 821.—— In Faro, 
14.373. 
Spite, in Juno, 15. 110.— 
In Men laus, 17. [Jag 
Tenderneſs, of parents for 
their child, in H-ctor and 


Ard omache, 6. 504, 


Wiſh, bf Bec or, to be im- 
mortal, 13. 1046. 


woof Achilles, for a ge- 
Effects of beauty on d 


00 Deſtruction, 16. 
122 : 


—— of 4jax, to die in 


ay cay- -light, 17. Ta 


Pity, of a people for their ; 


Prince in miſery, 24. 
1 1 


$1MILIES. 


Revenge and glory, 16. 
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POETICAL INDEX. 


e 


SIMILIES.. 
From BeasSTS, 


The ſtateline ſs of a bull, to 


the port of Agamemnon, 


2. 565. —— Of a ram 
ſtalkin g before the flock, 


_ wanton ſtallion breaking 
from the paſtures and 


mares, to Haris, iſſuing 


from his apartment, 6. 
5652 Ahourd following 


a lion, to Hector follow] 


7 ing the Gxecions, 8. 407. 
Dogs watching the folds, 


to the guards by night, 
10. 211. Hounds cha- 
ing a hare thro? thick 

woods, to Diomed and 


_ Ulyſes, purſuing an ene- 
my by night, 10 427. 
x bine 1 15 from a li- 


on, to the Trej ans flying 
from Agamemmon, 11. 1 


153. Beaſts flying from 


a lion to the ſame, 10. 
227. Hounds'cheared by 
the hunter, to troops en- 
couraged by the general, 
11. 378. A hunted boar 
to Ajax, 11. 526. A 
wounded deer encom- 
| paſſed with wolves to 
_ Ulyfes ſurrounded by e- 


nemies, 11. 595. An aſs 


ing a boar, to the Troj@ns 
following Hjax, 17. 811. 


811 irs. 


ſurounded by boys, 10 
Ajax, 11. 683. A fawn 
carried off by two lions, 
to the body of Tabrius 
carried by the 4jaxes, 
13. 265. A boar enrag. 
ed, to Idomeneus meeting 


bis eneiny, 13. 595. An 


ox rolling in the pangs 
of death, to a dying 


warrior, 13, 721. Beaſts 
retreating from hun- 


ters, to the Greets re- 
tiring, 15. 503 Oxen 
flying from lions, to the | 
Greets flying from 4p Ih 
and fed x, 15. 366. 
A hound faſtening on a 
_ Toe, to a hero flying on 


an enemy, 18. 697. A 
wild beaſt wounded and 
retiring from a multi- 
tude, to Antil:chus his 


retreat, 15.02. A hide - 
ous aſſembly of wolves, 
to the fierce figure of the 


Myrinidons, 16. f 194. 


Wolves. invading the 
| flocks, to the'Greeks, 16. 


420. A bull torn by a li- 


on, to Sarp don killed by 
| Patroclus, 16. 600, A 
bull, facrificed, to Aretus, 


17. 588. Hounds follow- 


Mules dra going a beam, 
to heroes carrying a dead 


body, 


Sn 


pup py 
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| body, | 17. 832. A RY 


ther hunted, to Agenor, 


21. 978. A hound purſu- 


| ing a fawn, to Achilles 


_ purſuing Hector, 22. 243. 


From LIONS. 


A hon rouzing at bis prey, 
to Menelaus, at ſight of 
Paris, 3. 37. A lion fall- 
ing on the flocks, and 
wounded by a ſhepherd, 
to Diomed wounded, 5. 
174. A lion among hei- 


fers, to the ſame, 5. 206. 


| T'wo young lions killed 5 
by hunters, to two young 
_ watriors, 5 681. A lion 


-deftroying . the ſheep in 
their folds, to "Ulyſſes 
ſlaughtering the T hraci- 


"Ars aſleep, 10. 5 64. The 


{cur retreat of a lion, to 


'tjat of ja, 11. 675. 


lion, or boar hunted, 
to a hero-diſtreſſed, 12. 
47. A lion ruſhing on 
the flocks, to Jar pedon's 


mach, ra. 357. A 


lion killing a bull. to 
Hector killing Periphas, 


15. 760. A lion lain, 
after he bas made a 
great laughter, applied 


to Patroelus, 16. 909. 
Two lions fighting, to 
Hor and Putricd :s, 16. 


913. A lion and boar 


SIMI Lr A. 


2 2 ſpring 5 to the ſame, 
16 993. A lion putting a 
whole village to flight, 
to Me-elau „17. | 70. Re- 
treat of a lion, to that 
of Men laus, 17. 117. 
A lioneſs defending her 
young, to his defence of 
Patroclus, 17. 145. An- 
other retreat of a lion, 
to that of Menelaus, 17. 
741, The rage and grief 
of a lion for his young, 
to that of Achill s for 


Fatroclus, 18. 371. A 


lion ruſhing on his ſoe, 
to Acbil es, 50. 200. 


From BIRD Ss. 


A flight of cranes or ſwans, 
do a numerous army, 2. 
540. The noiſe of 
cranes, to the ſhouts of 
an army, 3. 5.—— An 


eagle perceiving and 


fighting for her youpg, 
to Achilles protecting the 
Er cians, 9. 424. A fal- 


con flying at a quarry, to 


Neptune's flight. 13. 91. 
An eagle ſtooping at a 


ſwan, to Hed&or's attack- 


ing a ſhip, ' 15. 836. 
: Tao * ien, 7 
to Sarpedon and Petre, 

clus, 16. 522. A vulture 
driving geeſe, to Auteme- 


dun ſcatiering the Tra- 


Jans, 
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Jans, 17.527; An- - eagle. 


. caſting his eyes on the 


quarry,to Menelaus look- 
A ing thro'theranksfor An- 
ri ochus, 17. 761. Cranes 


afraid of falcons, to the 


Greeks afraid of Hector 
and Mneas 19. 845. A 
dove afraid of a e 

to Dian: afraid of Juno, + 
21. 576. A falcon follow- 


ing a dove, to. Achill's 


purſuing Hector, 22. 183. 
An eagle at an hare, to 
Achillis at Hector, 22. 
391. The broad wings 


of an eagle extended, to 
palace- gates ſet pO. 
250 391. a 


F om Sr nPENTS, 


A traveller ade ſrom 
a a ſerpent, to Peris afraid 
of Men ls, 3.47. A 
ſnake rolled up in his 

den, and collecting his 


anger, to H-&or expect- 
ing A. b tles, 22. 3 2 


From lxszers. 


Bees farming, to a nume- 
rous army iſſuing out, 2. 


111. Swarms of flies to 
the ſame, 2 552 Graſ- 


hoppers chirping in the 


PIs lun, tO old men inllang, 


17 Sint 8 
3 201. Waſps defending 


their neſt, to the multi- 
tude and violence of ſol- 


diers defending a battles 
ment, 12. 190. Waſps 


| provoked by children 
flying at the traveller, to 
troops violent in an at- 


tack, 16 314. A hornet 
angry, to Men la: s in- 


cenſed, 17. 645. Locuſts 
driven i into a river, to the 
; ls ans in Scamander, 


14. 


% From Finns. 5 


A foreſt in fakes, to the 
luſtre of armour, 2. 534. 
The ſpreading of a con- 

flagration, to the march 


of an army, 2. 9438. 


Trees ſinking i in a con- 
flagration to ſquadrons 


falling in battle, 11. 201. 


The noiſe of fire in a 


wood, to that of an ar- 


my in confufion, 14. 
461. A conflagration, to 
Il for, 18. 728. The 
rumbling 0 9 of a 


fire, to the confuhon and 


Toar of a routed army. 


$25. Fires on the 


| bills, and bearons to give 
| fig nals of diſtreſs, to the 
| 1 455 of Ach.lles' hel- 


met, 18. 245. A Fre 
runring over fields and 
| woods) 


8 
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POE TICAL INDEX. 


81 1LIES. 
and devaſtations made 
by Achilles, 20. 569. 
Fire boiling the waters, 
to ular operating on 
Scamander, 21.425 Afire 


ra ging in a town, to 4A 


chilles in the battle, 21. 
608. A town on re, 22. 


318 
From AR 8. 


The ſtaining of ivory, to 
the blood running down 
the thigh of Menelaus, 


150. An architect 
obſerving the rule and 


line, to leaders preſerv- 
ing the line of battle, 4. 


474. An artiſt managing 


four horſes, and leaping 
from one to another, 
- compared to Ajax ſtri- 
ding from ſhip to ſhip, 

15. 822, A builder ce- 
menting a wall, to a lea- 
der embodying his men, 
16. 256. Curriers ſtrain- 


ing a hide, to ſoldiers 
tugging for a dead body, 
17. 450. Bringing a cur- 
rent to water a garden, 
to the purſuit of Sce- 


Þbrius, 13. 


pine or oak ſtretched on 
the ground. 


SIM 1s. 
thread, to the ſwiftneſs 
of a racer, 23. 889. The 
finking of a plummet to 
the paſſage of Iris, thro' 
the lea, 24. 107. . Z 


Eos TRE 8. 


The fall of a poplar, to that 


of Simoiſius, 4. 55 2. Of 
a beautiful olive, to that 


of Euph rbus. 17. 57. 
Two tall oaks on the 
mountains, to two he- 
roes, 12 145. The fall 


of an aſh, to that of Im- 
241. Of a 


to Aſius 
dead, 13. 493. An bak 


overturned by a thunder- 
bolt, to Heer felled by 
| aſtone, 14. 408. An oak, 


pine or poplar felling, to 


Sarpedon, 16. 591. The 


ſhort duration and quicx 
ſucceſſion of leaves on 


trees to the generation of 
| 540. | 


From the Se A. 


mander after Achilles, 21. Rolling billows, to an army 


290, The placing of raf- 


ters in a building, to the 
poſture of two wreſtlers, 


23. 825. The motions of 


à ſpinner, the ſpindle: and 


VoL. . 


in motion, 2. 175. The 
murmurs of waves, to 


the noiſe of a moltitude, 
2. 249. Succeſſion of 


waves, to the moving of 


robe, 


S1MILIES, 3 
troops, 4. 478. A freſh 
gale to weary marivers, 


like the coming of Hector 


to his troops, 7. 5.— 
The ſeas ſettling 


agitated by different 


winds, to the army in 


doubt and confuſion, 9. 


5. The waves rolling 
neither way, till ore 


wind ſways them, to Ne- 


For's doubt and ſudden 


reſolution, 14. 21 A 
rock breakin 
lovs, to the body of the 
Greeks reſiſting the Tro- 
Jans. 15. 746. The ſea 
roaring at its reeeption 
of a river into it, to:the 
meeting of armies at a 


charge, 17. 310. A bea- 


Con to mariners at ſea, 


Phin purſuing the leſſer 


fiſh, to Achilles in Sca- 


mander, 21. 30. 


Fm the SUN, Moon, 


= The moon and ſtars in glo- | 


, to the brightneſs and 
number of the Trejan 


Fires, 8. 687. A ſtar 


them 
ſelves to thick troops 
compoſed in order and 
lence, 7. 71. The ſea 


the bil- 


POETICALINDEX. 


SIM; 
ſometimes ſhewing ard 


fowetimes hiding itſelf 

in clouds, to Hector Teen 
by fits thro? the battali- 
ons, 11. 83. The ſun in 


glory, to Achilles, 19. 
433 The evening ſtar, 
to the point of his ſpear, 


22. 309. The dog:-ſtar, 
riſing, to Diem d's dread- 


ful appearance, 5. 8 


to Achilles, 22. 37. The 
red rays of the dog: ſtar, 

to Achillis's helmet, 19. 
412. The morning ſtar, 
its beauty, to young 4- 


yana, 6. 499. ML 


From Torxxents,' 
STO RMS, Winwps. 


Torrents ruſhing to the val⸗ 


dies, to armies meeting 
in an engagement, 4. 
5 16. Torrents drowning 


| the field, to the rage ofa 
to the light of Achill. s 
- ſhield, 12.475. A dol- 


hero, 5. 116. A torrent 


ſtopping a: ſhepherd, to 


Hector ſtopping Diomed, 
5. 734. The violence of 
a torrent, to Ajax, 14. 
615. A ſtorm oyer- 
-whelming a ſhip at ſea, 
to the 77 fans mounting 
a breach, 15. 440. An 
autumnal ſtorm and 2 


deluge, to the ruin of a 


Touted army, 1 — 


A ſtorm roaring in a 
wood, to armies ſhout- 


ing, 16. 923. The wind 
toſſing the clouds, to Hf. c- 


tr driving the Greeks, 


11. 396. Different winds 
driving tbe duſt, to dif- 
ferent paſſions urgipg 
the combatants, 13. 425. 
A whirlwind on the wa- 
ters, to the hurry of an 


army in motion, 13. 


1000. Winds roaring 
thro? woods, or on the 
| ſeas, to the noiſe of an 


army, 14. 457. A tem- 


Jeder and terrors of the 
"Greeks, 15. 752, The 


the field after-an inunda- 


tion, 21. 403. 


From hr avenly app a an- 


ces, THUNDER ord 
lieuTNInNG, Co- 


A mouritam ſhaken. 'by 


thunder, to the tramp- 


ling of an army, 2 950. 


The blaze of a comet, 
to the deſcent of Pallas, 


troops, to the gathering 


of clouds, 4. 314. The 


coveri 


peſt and ſhipwreck, 
| compared to the-rage of 


north wind drying a gar- 
den, to Vulcan drying 


ding 
to the rout of the Trojans 
flying over the plain, 16. 


FOETICAL INDEX. 


StMIT.1ES, 
regular appearance of 
clouds on the mountain 


tops, to a line of battle, 
5. 641. Peſtilential va- 
| 3 aſcending, to Mars 


flying to heaven, 5: 


1058. The quick flaſnes 
of lightning, 


to the 
thick fighs of Agamem- 
non, 10. 5. Thick flakes 


of ſnow, to ſhowers of 


arrows, 12. 175. Snow 
the earth, to 
heaps of ſtones hiding 


the fields, 141.331. The 


blaze of lightning, to the 
arms of {domeneus, 13. 
318. Clouds diſperſed 


and the proſpect appear- 
ing to the ſmoke's being 


cleared from the ſhips, 


and the navy appearing, 


16. 354. A cloud ſha - 
the field as it riſes, 


434. The figure ofa 


. rainbow, to the appear- 
METS, CLo ups, Cc. 


ances of a las, 17. 616. 


The luſtre of ſnow, to 


that of armour, 19. 380. 


From Ru RAL AFFAIRS, 


4. 101, Tbe darkneſs of Waving of com in the 
field to the motion of 


plumes and fpears, 2. 


POETICAL INDEX 
DINISIAL. {© —_Srmtunnn 
4 1%. A ſhepherd gather- Mn rwua's ſheltering Me- 8 
ing his flocks to a gene- nelaus from an arrow, 4. 

_ ra} ranging his army, 2. 162. A heifer ſtanding 8 
562. A thick miſt on the over her young one, to 

mountains, to the duſt Menelaus guarding the 

raiſed by an army, 3.15. body of Patroc'us, 1. f. 

The bleating of flocks, Two countrymen gif. P 
to the noiſe of men, 4. puting about the limits 
492. Chaff flying from of their land, to two ar. 
the barn- floor, to the mies diſputing a poſt, 
duſt, 5. 611. Corn fal- 12. 511. A poor woman 
lung in ranks, to men weighing wool, the 
lain in battle, 10. 90. ſcales hanging uncer- 
Ihe joy of a ſhepherd tain, to the doubtful 

ſeeing his flock, to the fates of two armies, 12, 

joy of a general ſurvey- 512. Boys building and 
ing his army, 13. 620. deftroying houſes of 

The corn bounding from ſand, to Ap 11's over- 
the threſhing- floor, to an turning the Grecian wall, 
arrow bounding from ar- 1 5 46 A child weep- 
mour, 13. 739. Two ing to his mother, to 

bulls plowing, to two Patroclus's ſupplications 
heroes labouring in a to Achill.s, 16. 11. 
batile ſide by ſide, 13. 3 pf CY 5 
379. Felling of timber, S1M1LiES  exalting the M 
to the fall of heroes in characters of men by 

- battle, 16. 967. Oxen + coniparing them t 
- trampling Ow corn, Goos. EH I 
x5" horſe s trampling on Agamemnon compared to 
ht ly; e e 3 he © Tug ter; Mars, and d 

morning dew: reviving tune, 2 564. Ajax 10 
he corn, to the exalta- 1 'T 7. 252. Ii rims 
| tion of joy in a man's 0 17 Caſhing to ibe 
mind, 23. 678. bdbaattle, 13. 384 Hedbor 

From Low LIr BE. 10. Mays: eee 
| _UNlCS, 15. 7 26. 


A mother Cefending her 


5 | — M1LIE? 
Child from @ waſp, to 81 3 


* 9 © 


SIMILIES Aſadoanage- f 


.6us 10 the. CHAR AC- 


ans: 


Paris running com Mane. 
laus, to a traveller fright- 


ed by a ſnake, 3. 47. A 


gaudy, foppiſh ſoldier, 
to a woman drefled out, 

2. 1063. Teucer W 
behind 


d Ajax's ihield, 
a child, 8. 


. Cebriones tumb⸗ 
ling, to a diver, 16. 


94. 


Miscrriaxrovs 81— 


1 I ES. | 


Soft piercing words | to 


45 3. 285. The clo- 


ſing of a wound, to milk 
turning to curd, 5. 1114. 
The fall of a hers to a 
tower, 4 528. Indefati- 
gable courage to an axe, 


3 90. Agame non weep- 


ing, to a fountain, 9. 
19. Juno flying, to the 
mind pang over diſtant 


POET IAT INDEX. 


57 — L127 


325. 74% uf 
Pulled from his chariot, 
to a fiſh drawn by an an- 
gler, 16. 495. Ajax to 
an af, patient and ſtub- 
ern, 11. 683. Patroclus 
| weeping, to an infant, wy 
16. 11. 
| over a proſpect, 


5 SI ure s. 
places, 15. 86. Dancers 


to a Wheel turning round, 
18. 695. 
breaking the ſquadrons, 
to a mound dividing the 


A warrior 


courſe of a river, 17.839. 
Men ſeeming to run in. 
a dream, to the courſe. 


of Hefler and Achilles, 
22. 257. A father mourn- 


ing at the funeral of bis 
ſon, to Ach les for ba- 


troclus, 23 272. A flag- 


ment of a rock falung. 
to the furious deſcent of. | 


Hieclor, 13. 191. A poppy 
bending the head, to Gor- 
4 then dying, 8. 371. 


The ſwift motion of the 
Gods, to the eye paſſing ; 


5. 960. 
The ſmoothneſs of their 


motion, to the flight of 


Ou, 5. ont * 


0-3 


1 * 
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VERSIFICATION, , 
Ee ing in FN found the 


thing Arie 


Made abrupt (and without 


conjunctions) in expreſ- 
ſing haſte, 5. 282. 15. 
402.—— 


Sort 


ronrfcAL. INDEX. 


SMILIES. 
Short; in earneſt and vehe- 
ment entreaties, 21. 


0. 23. 506. 


Pul of br ale, where diſ- 


appointment is unaged, 
18. 101. 144 — 
22. 378. 


— where. ia and fu- 
ry is expreſſed, 18. 37. 
-— —where grief is ſcarce 


able to go on, 18. 101. 
2432. 616.650. 
Broken and difrd r d, in 
deſeribing a Wa ſea, 
r 
Straining. imaged in the 
ſound, 15. 544 15 
Trembling, used in the 
ſound, 10. 44% 
Panting, 173. 721, 
| Relaxation of all the Herbs 
in death, 7. 18. 22, 
7 A. confuſed noiſe, 12. 470. 
A hard- fought ſpet 
Around, 12. 513, Ce. 
Tumbling of a wall, 7. 


Bounding of a ſtone from a 


rock, yr * 


SimtLIES; 
A ſudden ſtop, 13. 199. 


Stiffneſs and ſlowneſs of 
old age; 13. 649,65 3.— 


23.4% 
A ſudden fall, 2 * 146. 


The ruſtling and cruſhing 


of trees falling, 23. 14). 
The rattling and jumping 
of carts.over rough and 
rocky way, 23. 139, 


140. 4 
A ſudden ſhock of chariots 0 


- ſtopped, 6. 445: 


Leaping. 0 over a ditch, 16, 


4 
The quivering. of feathers 


in the ſun, 19. 415. 


Supplanied by a ſtream, 2 „ 


268. 269. 


Tbe flaſhing of waters, 21. ; 


273. 


Bounding and heaving on 


the waters, 21. 350. 


of Out of. breath, 21. 419 


Sc. 


Voice of different animals 
expiring, 23. - 41> 4 


6 c. 
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Ars and SeiExcks. 


7 be firſt number marks the book, the ſecond e 


Ars Miirz. Sirghe 3 3. 123; Te. 


7. 80, &c. | 
PRaic of art milirary, 4. Courts of juſtice in the 
631. camp, 11. 938. : 


Anbuſh eſteemed'a ventu- C uncils of war, 7. 15 8 
tous Manner of fighting, 8. 610 —9. 130, Ec. 
1. 1. v. 299 J. 13. v 355. 10. 146.—232.— 357. 
Ambuſcade deſcribed, 18, — 18. 290— ——: 
.-- Hay. = Military exec rciſe, q. 189, Kc. 
| Attack, 12. 95, 2 ib d. Encamping, the manner of 
171. ibid. 305, &c. encampment of the Tro- 
Arning, the policy of givs jans, 10. 496. Of the 
ing the beſt arms to the I lracians in three lines, 
ſtrongeſt, 14. 438. their weapons on the: 
Beſieg ng, 11. 61.—12. 170, ground before them, the: 
303, 534.—8. 262. — Chariots as a fence, out- 
22, ward, 10. $44. 
9. 55 * 4 TE, 10, 244 Ko 


INDEX of Arts and SCIENCES. 


Portification, - walls with 


baulements, in @ line, 


towers upon thoſe walls, 
gates at proper diſtances, 
wr trenches na oh 
with paliſades, 7. 40 
523. Fb ls 

a fortification, how com- 

poſed, 12. 545. 
deen of armis, 2. 


667, &c. Cantoning the 


troops of each nation un- 


e ſtrong gates to 


Retreat, The manner ofre- 
T hat of Ajax, 1 11, #4 

217.837. 

Soldiers taught to row in 
_ the gallies, ſerving both 
as ſoldiers and ſailors, ; 5 
356. 

Scouts, 10. 43. —245. ant 
at large in the ſtory of 
. Diomed, Ulyſf s, and * 5 
ben, i in that book. : 


der their own leaders, 2. Sp es, 18. 605. 
433 Embodying in an Wet. h-tow rc, to 0 BE 


orb, 4. 312. Diſpoſing in 
order of battle, 342. 
- &c, Lines of bartl in 
exact order, 5. 641, & c. 
Where to place the worſt 
ſoldiers, 4. 344. 
Another orderofbartte, Fr 
62. In an Erb, 15 411. 
er fight, 15. 860. 
In the Pala. æ, 13. 
177, &c. 1 In the 
A 3s 84 
Armies drawn up in 2 
Wings, with a a Centre, 13. 


95. 


3 N 
The Arength 1 the amy 


placed in the centre, FB 
„ 
Morching an army in 7 


lence and diſcipline, 3. 


11.—4. 487. 


Method of affn g a trench 


and paliſades, 12 65, & c. 
Plunder and pillage forbid- 
den till the conqueſt is 


compleat, 6. 85. 


the motions of the foe, 

2. 261.— 22. 192. 
Watch, at ſet ftations, 7, 
455.—Lightly wateh by 

| bres,8. 6 7 at the FR 

| fications in regular bodies 


under diſtin captains, 9. 


110 Ec. Management of | 


the army by night, under 


fears of ſurprize, 10. 63, 
10 226. The manner of 
the warriors ſleeping, 10. 
170. The poſture of the 
guards, 10 210. Better 
to truſt the guard to na- 
| tive troops, than to fo- 
reigners, 10. 499, "7 


Achic bi Tun and 
RU RAT Ars. 


Tillage. The manner of 
plowing. 10. 420 —18. 
27. Plowing with en, 
13. 880. with mile 10. 
420, Uſual to plow Os 


INDEX of Ax rs 


field three times over, 18. 
628. Reaping, 11. 89 — 


18 637. Treading out 


the corn by oxen inſtead 


of threſhing, 20. 580. 


Fanning the chaff, 5. 511. 


13. 740. | 
| gh edn 18. 667. Mea- 


dow grounds with run- 
ning water, i6 d. Ven- 
tag, 18. 651. Bringing 
currents to water gar- 
dens, 21. 290. 

Fiſh: 7g, by angling, 24 107. 
by diving, '{ © 39 +»; GOIN 
 Huniing, the boar, 17. 814. 
in, 526. Lion, Lt 
| 578 17. 743. The 20% 


3: Hanes 156 


The panther, 21, 3 


The hare, 10. 427. 


 Sboy, 1g flying, 23. 1030. 


 ARCHITECTUR®, 


Architecture, the 
Mine va, 5. 80. 


gift of: 


Archite dure of a palace 


upon arches, with apart- 
ments round a Court, 
built entirely of marble, 
6. 304. 
— Far s Kkilſul in ar abi! ec- 
ture, brings together. ar- 


chitects to erect” his ks 


ace, 6. 
Rafiers, how placed, 23. 
827 — 
Building walls, 16. 256. 
3 bi rule and! ine, 15. 477 


5 The rainbow, 14 


N 5 


and SCIENCES, 


Architecture of a tent, with 
a ſuit of apartments 
within one another, 24 


$55, Oe. 5 
AsT RON OMY. : 


In gereral, 18 560. 


Or on ard the leur, 10. 


563. 
The Shou of the 2 far, 


5. 10 


A comet deſcribe ed, 4 101.— 
The rainbow, 11. 36. 


Power of the ſtars in nati- 
vities, 22, 610. 


DivIxATIOx. 


105. by augury, 2 . 


375, Oc. 8. 29770 


320. — 12. 230. — 13. 


1049.—24- 361, Cc. 


Aecter's opinion of agu, - 


12. 277. 

By mens, 
lghtrings, 
JrO—21t pf ary 


17. 616. 


Comets, 45101. — 


Sitowers of blood, 11. 70. 


— 560. 
By 5 


By Dreams, 1. 81. —5 101. | 
By Oracles, 16. 54 — 16. 


290. that of Dod:na, 


and the manner of Its. 


. . hs 
| Gru 


th under and 


—— —— * 2 
oe — . = 


INDEX LA Art ant Serexces, 


Atcadia, and the genius 1 
Gruνð iexs. the inhabitants, 2. 7.30: 


Aullis, its rocky ſituation, 
D 16.217 : The dif- 2. 590. 


ferent kinds for men and Iinbrius and Tenedos, iſlands. 
women, 18. 687; —The near Troy, 13. 50.— 
CO. 18. 753 —Mix- [/liza, famous for vine 


ed, 18; 690. — N yards, 2: 645. he 
Dancing practiced by war- Ithaca, and the neighbour- 
riors, 16. 746. ing iſlands in Fire 2. 


| with ſwords, 18. 688. 769, &c. 
Diving, 16. 905, 495, E its fertility, 2 1019. 
FTumblers, 18 698. — Lectes, ſituate on the top of. 
Hor ſemanſbip.] Manage of mount Ida, 14. 320. 
the horſe, 5. 280. Pre- Lemnos, traded in wines, 7. 
cepts of horſemanſhip, 559. N 
and the art of racing, 23. Mæunder, the river, 2. 1056. 
391. & c. Four horſes rid Mæonia, under the moun- 
y one man at once, 15, tains of Tmolus, 2. 1052. 
122. Three thouſand Meſſe, a town of Sparta, 
5 breeding mares at once abounding in- doves, 2. 


in the ſtables of Er idibe- | 


nius, 20. 262 Meal, its plain, A; 593+ 5 
The Ceftur, 23. 783, & Anthedon, the laſt town in 
The Quoit, or Difcus, 23. Beotia, 2. 607. 
972. 2; Kc. e Atene, its plain, watered by 
 Wreſiling, 23. $20; &c. the river Minyas, 14.860. 
E 23. 880, &c. Ariſba, on the river Res 
2. 1014 | | 
Gy OGRAP HY: Arne, celebrated for vines, 
2. 606. 


ATABL E of thoſe Plices, Mſepus, a Trojan river of 8 
avboſe ſituntion, produdts, black water, 2: 1000. 
| feofle, or biflory, &c. Argos, its ſea-coaſt deſcrib- 

are pra by ed, with the products of 


. 0 MER, 8 thay part of the country, 
P 

Figlia audits royal ſami Allens. ard ſome cuſtoms of 

5. 5 780. : the Albeni ant, with men- 


LOB, 


INDEX of Arts and Scit NCES: 


ton of the temple of Hell ſpont, 2. 1024. 
Miner va, 2. 657. 663. H'ſos, a maritime town, 2. 


Alybe, famous anciently for 
ſilver mines, 2 1045. 
Ax:us, the river, deſcribed, 
2. 10309 
Boagr.us, the river, and pla- 
Ces adjacent, 2. 638. 
Bale, the lake and parts 
adjacent, 2. We; 
Calydon its rocky ſituation, 
„„ 
Cefhiſſus, the river and pla- 


ces upom its banks, 2. 622. 
Cerinibus, ſituate on the 


ſea - ſhore, 2: 648: - 
Olen, the Arcadian moun- 
tain, with the tomb of 
Apytus, 2. 731. 
Gr te, its hundred. cities, 2 2. 


790. 


Garians, a barbarous mixed. 


people, 2. 1059. 


Dodona, its fite, temple, 
3 Te. 16. 287: 7 
909. 


N Der on, the place of Tha- 


myris's death, the cele- 


brated muſician 2 721. 
Els, its exact bourdaries, 


2: 747 and the iſlands 


oppeſite to that conti 
nent; 760 &@ 74: 

E, hire, the ancient rame 
of Corinth, 6 193. 
Ep daurus. plar ted with 

5 vireyards, . 
Et on, its hills, 2. 59 ; 
Ha art 5; paſture-grounds, 


2. 698. a 


708. 


Henia, ne | for its 
breed of mules, 22. 1035. 


P. 5 mon ad Afere. ſcate 


on the bay, 2. 680. 

bisl, ans, their long 
life and nutriment, 13. 
8 


H olac an x woods, 6. 539 


ne 


Hy, its watry fiivarion: 
and the genius of the 1 in- 
inhabitant. 5. 872. 
Hyveria, its fountains, Ne: 
895. $62 | | 
Mount 14+, 
and foreſts; 14 321. 


Catalogue of the rivers - 


that run from mount 7:/a, 
12. 17: 


Juardaaus and Celadon, .. 5 


two rivers, 7, 163. 
Mycenæ, ard its maritime 
towns, 2. 686. 


Orch tes, ard the grove- 


of Neptune, 28 600. 
Orel menos, enen cf! the 
principal cities for wealth 
in He ners time, 9. 498. 
Partheni's, the river and 
Places adjacent, 2, 1033- 
 Pedaſus, feated on the river 
San 4. 6 4 * 


Pines, the river rurning 


_ thro? F. mpe, and monnt - 


FN ion, Cefcrit cd, 2 1 
Ihth a, its nut: ati On, I. 204 
Fan eus for bores. 203. 


22 * "as 


its fountains 5 


. ere rn eo 


5 Styx, 


INDEX this and SCIENCES. 
| Phylace bad F yrrbaſus, a "x ethos the river of 1 


beautif | co mry with 


groves ard fluwery. mea- 
dvs, deſcribed, 2. 850. 


5 Rhod s, its wealth, its plan 
tation by Tl polemus, and 
divifion into three dyna- 

ſties, 2. 808, Sc. 

Abe the view from 
its mountains, 13. 19. 

| Scamander, its two ſprings, 


22 Its confluence with 


Simois, 5 965. 
Scyros, the iſfand, 19. 35 3. 


Sidon, famcus * works of 


ſculptute, 23. 866. and 

embroidery, 6 360. 
Sipplis, its 

rocks, and defarts, 24. 
yp 


Sterchius, a river of Th F 


ſaly, 23. 176. 


2. 915. 
_ Th:bemn Agypt, anciently 
the richeſt city in the 


— 


Theſſaly, its ancient d viſion 


ay inhabitants, 2. 823. 


Thiſte, famous ſor coves, 
2 601. 

Trace, its hills and pro- 
montcries, 14. 260, &c. 

Titar feu, the river, 2. 910. 

Troy, its fituation ard re- 
markable places about 
it, 2 982.—11. 217, 

Taber, the 

| mountain, 2. 953. 


mountains, 


the river deferibes, - 


world, with a hundred 
gates, deſcribed, 2 506. 


burning 


deſcribed, its banks, and 
plants produced there, | 
21. 507. &c. 
Xanthus, the river of Ly 
ca, 2. v. ul. 


Zelia, ſituate at the foot of 


mount Ida, 2. 998. 


HISTORY 


Hiſtory preſervedby Homer. 


Of the heroes before the 
= TI 18 Troy, Centaurs, 
FE 347 to 358. Of 
I Thel, planting a co- 
lony in Nhe les, 2. 808. 
Of the expulſion of tbe 
1 0 ae from Greece, 2. 


| . Of the wars of the 


x Thos ans and Amazons, | 


3. 245. Of the War of 
| Thebes, ard embaſſy of 
 Tydeus, 4. 430. Of Bel. 
ler phon, 6. 194 Of Ery- 
thal on and Lycurgus, 7. 


5 164. Of the Curetes and 


. Pe 9. 653 Of ide 
wars of the Hlians ard 
| Xtel ans, 11. 818. Of 
the race of Troy, 20. 
255, Kc. To this head 
may be referred he nu- 
merous Genealogies in 
our author. 


 Mvs1es, 


Muſick pra ctiſed by pr in- 

ces, the uſe of the harp 
in Achill s, 9. 247- in 
„ 


The 


IN D E X of ARTS ant] SCIENCES, 


The uh of the pipe, 10. 
15.18. 609. 
Vocal muſic accompany- 

ing the me Fi 


. 
3 at intervals, 24. 


Muſick uſed in the army, 
10, 15. Vs 

—at funerals, 24. 900. 
in the vultages. 


851. 
Trumpets in war, 18. 260. 


Mc ,,,. 


1 Archery, making 


ed. 4-130, Sc. 
Chariot-making, a chariot 
deſcribed in all its parts, 


5. 889, Oc. 24 335. 


Poplar proper for Wheels, 


4. 554. 


21. 44. 
Clockwork, 18. Ar. 
Enamelli. g, 18. 635. | 
Ship building, 5. 80. "46+ 

n : 


ine, a proper wood for the | 


_ maſt of a thip, 16. 592. 


Smithery, iron-wwork, &C. 
The Forge deſcribed, 18. 
435-3604 Beliows, 435. 
482, 540 Hammer, 

topgs, anvil 
is of 0 

inn n, 23. $99. 

Weaving, 'Þ 580. 6. 


A compleat ſuit, 


+ 


— —lined "wah ww 


«aw. 


and ail its parts deſcrib- 


Mace, or club, 7 


580. 


Embro derys 6. 361. . 


 Armoury and in/lruments of” 


War. 
that of 
Paris, 3. 410. Cc. of A. 


gamemnon, II. 22, &C, 


Scale-armour, 15. 629.— 
He melts, with four plumes, 


— - without any creſts | 
10. 303. 


and ornamented wah 
boars teeth, of a parti- 
cular make, 10. 311. 


De lined with fur, 2 


397 | | 
Bows, kow m zade, 4. 137. 


Bal, Axe, deſciibed, 13. 


766. 


Bells, creffing each ON her, 


to hang the ſword and ; 
the ſhield, 14. 468. 


| | Corſelets, ornamented with 
Hycamore- fit for wheels, 


ſculpture, 11. 33. 
— how lined, 4 168. 


1. 86 
Shields, ſo arge as to cover 
from the neck 10 the an- 
| kles, 6 145 How niade 
and covered, 7. 267.— 


dedſcribed in every 0 


cular, 11.43, Ke. 
Sli O08 13. 899. 


Spears, with br af points, 8. 


617 
Asli & to make them, 16. 
143.— 19 422. 
1 l Ho W] w 


1 5 I 


to the point. 19. 618 
Sæwor ds, N 
with ivory, gems, 19 


ORA. 


. See. the articl- Sees in 5 


the poetical index. 


Polier. | 


95 King ] Derive their tonour- 


from Sed. 2 233:—1. 


315. Their names to be 
| honoured, 2. 313: One 


fole monareh, 2. 143. 


8 Her editary right of kings 
repreſented by the ſcep- 
tre of Agam mnon given 


129 Kings 


by Tove, 2. 
not to be diſobeyed on 
the one hand, nor to 
ſtretch too far thei pre- 
rogative on the other, 1. 


365, & c. Kings-not ab. 


{:lute in council, 9 133. 


. Kings made ſo, only: for 


their excelling others in 


virtue and valour, 12. 


237: Vigilance continn- 
ally neceſſary in princes, 


2. 27.--10. 02 Againſt 
merarchs Gdelightirg in 
war; 9.82, &c. — 24. 55 


The true valour, that 


which preſerves net Cef< 


troys, markind, 6. 196. 


Kingsn eO wrerg, and 
are obl. Sed to rcp ration, 


ow ornamented, 


1 


Laws 
ard legiſlators his dele- 


INDEX of AxrSs end Sciences: 


How the wood was joined 9144 Charaer ofx | 


great prince in war nd. 
peace, 3 236. 
Co inci} The danger of a 
ſubject's too bold advice, 
1. 103. The advantage 


of wile cc unſels ſeconded. 


by a wife prince, 9. 101. 
The uſe of advice, q. 137. 


The ſiagular bleſſing to 
a nation and prince in a 
good and wiſe counſel- 

lor, 13 918. The delibe- 


rations of the council to- 
be free, the prince only. 
to give a ſanction to we 


beit, 9. 133. 
J Veilved from God, 


gates, 1. 315. Commit 
ted to the care of kings, 


as-guardians of the laws. 


of Ged, 9.129. 


Tribute paid to princes from. 


towns, 9. 206. 


Taxes upon ſubjects to allt 


foreign allies; 17 266. 
Anbaſſeders, a ſacied cha- 
Tacter, 1. 435.9. 261. 
Volunteers, Wed into ſer-- 

vice, 11. gog, 


ger ile. article Art Military. 


Pn. I 1 . 


The praiſe. of a phyſiaian, 


11: 63 


37. | 
Chiron learned it rem 2 


eule 1, 4251. 
e ah e 


FE. ET wo 


INDEX of ARTS and Serie vers. 


Machaon and Podalirins 
profeſſors of it, 2. 890. 
Botany. Profeſſed by ſkil- 
ſul⸗ women, Agamede ta- 
mous for it, 11. 877. 
Anatomy.] Ol che "_ 16. 
415, & c. 
Fhe eye, 14. 577. 
Under the ear, a wound 
there mortal, 13 841. 
The juncture of the head, 
and its nerves, 14. 544. 
The jun ure, of the neck, 
* cheſt, the al 
_ and its inſertion, the diſ- 


jointing of which ren- 
ders the arm uſeleſs, 8.. 


393. Kc. 

The. ſpinal marrow expreſt 
by the vein that runs a- 
long the chine; a wound 
there mortal, 1 3. 692. 

. | 

Theelbow, its tendons and. 
ligaments, 20. 554, 

Blood, a great effuſion of i it, 

buy cutting off the arm; 

the cauſe of immediate 
death, 5. 105. — 


The beart and its fibres, 
1 © 

The force of the muſcle of 
dhe heart, 13..554, 


A. wound in the 13 


by piercing the Lallatic 
joint, mortal; 1:3: 813. 

Luhe ii ſertion of the thigh- 
bone, and its. ligaments 


dieſcribed, 5, 375. 


Phe wounds of the „ 


men mortal, and exeeſ- 


ſively painful, 13 718. 


The tendons of the anklez 
4. 597 
Chirurgen y] Extraction of: 
darts, 4. 220: 
Sucking the blood Hhom- ; 
the wound, 4. 250; _ 


 Ihfulion of the balms into- 


wounds, 4. 250. 5. 1111. 
Waſhing the wound with 
warm water, and the uſe. 
of lenitives, 190 
Stanching the blood by the 
bitter root, 11: 983. 
Ligatures of wool, 13-532: - 
Uſe of baths- for wounded. 
men, 14. 10. | 
Sprinkling. water. to reco ver” 
from fainting, 14. 509. 
Fhiurmacy and DigteticRs. 
The uſe of wine forbicden,.. 
6. 330> 


9 potion of Mer, 


14.782, Kc. 5 
lnſestten, ſeizing firſt on + 
animals. then men, 1. 
70. Nive days the criſis. 
of diſeafes, 1. 71. Fe- 
vers and plagues from- 
the dog-flar, 5. 1058 — 
19 * . 


BIN NN G; . 
TURE, ME: 


See the. * ſhield of 
Achilles, and the notes 
en lib 18> 8 
The- CHARACTERS: is 
Homer diſi inguiſhes the 
character in the figures 
ol Gods ſuperior to thoſe 
0: men, 18. 002: . 
Character. 


2. 564. Kc. 
man, in Ulyſſes aſpect, 3. 
280. Of an old man, in 
Neſtor and Prigm, 1. 330. 


INDEX of ARTS and dern ene 


CharaGers of majeſiy ] The 
majeſty of Jupiter, from 

whence Phiaias copied 
his ſtatue, 1. 683. Of 
Mars and e . 


569 


The majeſty of a prince, in * 


the figure of A amemnen, 
f a wiſe 


— 24. 600. Of a young 
hero, in Achilles, 19. 


390 &c. All. variouſly - 
characterized by Homer. 
Characters of beauty. ]. Mlty- - 


ring beauty in the God- 


deſs Venus, 14 2850 


NS” beauty in Ju- 


„14. 216. Beauty of 
To woman in Helen, 3. 
205 Beauty of a young 
mas in Paris, 3. 26. Eu- 
: Sher bies, 17. 53, Ke. 
„Benni of a fine infant, 


m A. va AX. 6. 497. 


Beauties of the parts File. 


Edy.] Largeneſs ard 


ma eſty of the cyes in 


%s. Blackneſs in 


thoſe of Chry/efs Blue 
in Miner uu's, & c. Fye- 
| brev's, black, graceful, 


1. 683. The beauty of 


the cheeks, and the fair-. 


neſs of hair, in the epi- 
thets of Helen. White- 
ref f the arms in thoſe 
ef Juno. Fingers ra- 


thcr red man pale, in 


the epithet of roly- fingers 


ed to Aurora. Whitereſs 


of the feet in that of 


filoer-tovted, to Thetis, 
Kc. Colour of the ſkin - 
to be painted different= 
ly according to the con- 
dition of the perfonages, 
applied to the whiteneſs 
of the thigh of Menclaus, 


4.275. 


ae of Deformity, the 
oppoſites to beauty in 
the ſeveral parts, conſi- 
dered in the figure of 


Therfites, S; 263, Kc. 


For pictures of particular 
things fee the. article I 


mages in the POE TI» 
Cal InDex, 


Eig. ory,  landſhip- -painting, 
animals, & c. in the buck- 


ler of Acbilles, 18 at 


| large. 


The deſign of a gobler in 


feul ture, 11.775. 


Sculpture of a corſclet, 11, 


19, Ke. Ora bowl, 23. 


Horſes carved on monu- 


ments, 17. 495. | | 


FC | ard Inlaying. mm. 


the buck; er of Achilles, 


18. 635:- 855. ard 


bieaſ? To of ene, 
non, II. 35 


Topeſiry, or weaving hif- 


tors, flowers, Kc. 1 
171.— 6. 580 —— 22. 
569 — 

1 


FL) 


| Embroidery of garments, 


4 W 


—_— X : : P 


'POF T R T. 5 


E the entire Is DEX. 


THEOLOGY. 


THEOLOGY, 


j ed de SOpeli 
8 Ven, St 


Soperior to all Peers of 
heaven, 7. 244. 8. 10. 


&. Enjoying himſelf in 


the contempla tion of his 


647. The other deities 


re ſort to him as their ſo- 


vereign appeal, 5. 1065. 
21. 590. 


fate, 8. 10. His ſole will 
the cauſe of all human 
events, 1. 8. His will 
takes certain and inſtant 


effect, 1. 685. His will 


mumutable and always 
juſt, 1. 730. All-ſeeing 
8. 65.— 2. 4.— Supreme 


5 jy all, and tole-ſul-_ 


' ficient, 11. 107. The 
loie governor and fate 
of ali things, 2. 147. 


7 


INDEX of Arms 1 Serrxces; 


of Homer's 


His will is 


23.240. 


16. 845. Diſpoſer of all 


the glories and ſucceſs 
of men, 17. 198. Fore- 
ſeeing all things, 71. 
228. The giver of vic- 
Diſpoſer 
of all de affairs, 9. 
32. His leaſt regard, or 
; thought, reſtores man- 
kind, 15. 274. or turns 


tory, 7. 118. 


the fate of armies, 17. 


675. Diſpenſer of all the 
good and evil that be- 

falls mankind, 24. 663. 
His favour ſuperior to 
all human means, 9. 


152. His counſels un- 


ſearchable, 1. 505. Te- 
- mis or Juſtice is his meſ- 
ſenger, 20. 5. God prof- 

Flory and power, 11. pers thoſe who worſhip 

107. Self-ſufficient; and 
: 8078 all ſecond cauſts, ; 


or inferior deities, 1, 


him, 1. 290. Conſtantly 
a puniſhes the wicked, 
_ tho! late, 4. 194. The 
avenger of Injuſtice, 4. 
202. Nothing ſo terri- 


ble as his wrath, 5. 


227. His divine juſ- 
tice ſometimes puniſhes. 


whole nations by gene- 
ral calamities, 16. 468. 


Children puniſhed for 


the ſins of their parents, 


11. 166. and 16. 393. 


The Inferior DEITIES. 


Have different offices un- 
der God: Some preſide 


over elements, 18. 46.— 
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INDEX o ArTS and sci 


Some over cities and coun- 


tries, 4. 75. 


gome over woods, ſprings, 1 


Kc. 20. 12: 


They have a ſubordinate 


power over one ano- 
tber. 
or Angels ſubject to 
pain, impriſonment, 5. 


dy Jupiter to be caſt in- 
to Tartarus, 8. 15. Are 
= * to converſe in 
language 


| - Be that of mortals, 2 2. 


material food, 5. 4. 


| Compaſſionate to man- 


kind, 8. 42:— 24. 


412. 


Able to aſſiſt mortals at 


any diſtance, 16. 633. 
Regard and take care 
of thoſe who ſerve 


them, even to their re- 


Inferior Deities 


different | 


mains after death” 
520. No reſiſting Reg 


venly powers, 5. 495- 


The meanneſs and vile- 
neſs of all earthly crea- 
tures in compariſon of 


the divine natures, C 
535˙ = 


Prayer recommended. on 
475, 1090 r Threatened 


all enterprizes, through-. 
out the poem. | 


Prayers intercede at the 
_ throne. of heaven, 9. 


624. 


Opinions of the ancients 
8. — Subſiſt not by 


concerning hell, the 
place of puniſhment for 


the wicked after death, | 

8, 15.—19, 271. _ 

Opinions. of the. ancients. 

Concerning the ſtate of. 
fr 


ſeparate ſpirits, 2 3. 89, 
c. 120; gc. 8 
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